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Fame for a Woman 



CHAPTER I 

MrSl Qlanville waa at homa The event was not 
gazetted in the Mm-ning ftsi for various reasons. In 
the first place, her husband was only Tom Glanville, 
and not of much account In the next place, the 
event occurred r^ularly every Sunday afternoon, so 
that advertisement was superfluous. And in the third 
and last place, the people who take the Morning Post 
did not know Mrs. GlanviUa When her husband be- 
came a K.C, they might perhaps become condescend- 
ingly aware of her existence. In the meantime, they 
had never heard of her. 

None the leaa, the drawing-room in Nevem Square 
was full of interesting people. Interesting, that is, to 
theaiselves, and in some degree to one another. Ethel 
Campbell was there, with her fluffy, copper-coloured 
hair serving as a kind of cushion to a minute golden 
crown of a bonnet And Ethel Campbell's presence 
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involved the presence of Archibald Merrick, editor of 
MerricKs Monthly^ and literary adviser to Turner & 
James, the great firm of Shoe Lane publishers. E. C, 
as she liked to be styled, was the problem. Archibald 
Merrick was the corollary that inevitably followed. 
Almost as much, of course, was Minnie Duckworth's 
presenca In outward person and inward personality 
the direct antithesis of E. C, Minnie Duckworth was 
equally necessary to Archibald Merrick, and shared 
with her the privilege of contributing solid slabs of 
fiction to MerricKs Monthly, which were subsequently 
published under generic titles by Turner & James of 
Shoe Lana 

Other men, seeing Merrick, as they always did, in 
the presence of E. 0. and Minnie Duckworth simulta- 
neously, marvelled at the self-possession which char- 
acterised that literary generalissimo, but he, with a 
knowledge of the world gleaned from a generation of 
men about town that is now unhappily fast dying out, 
was never so much at ease as when standing fire from 
both flanks. Were he to be seen in the company of one 
alone, then indeed might the flippant world of para- 
graphists find a peg on which to hang a sermon. But 
always with the two he was safe, even from the imagi- 
nation of a lady novelist And so this afternoon he 
stood, self-satisfied and placid, balancing a tiny cup and 
. saucer on the fat white palm of his left hand, while 
between the finger and thumb of his right hand — the 
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one that at other times wielded the pen — he delicately 
held a thin roll of bread-and-butter. That was eflEect- 
ive answer to a censorious world. To stand between 
his two principal contributors, to balance a cupful of 
tea without spilling a drop, and to hold a scroll of 
bread-and-butter, delicate as the fancies that immortal- 
ised him, without breaking off one crumb, — that, in- 
deed, was proof positive, if proof were needed, that his 
nerves were strong as tempered steel, and that, there- 
fore, his conscience was clear. 

E. C. sat on the sofa facing him, chattering glibly 
about things in general, and noting with complete sat- 
isfaction that no word of their conversation and no move 
in the game was lost upon Minnie Duckworth, who had 
carefully taken up her position within earshot, and 
where she was so placed that she could bring her light 
artillery into action if necessary. 

Pending such a manoeuvre Miss Duckworth was be- 
ing intensely bored. Mrs. Glanville had introduced 
to her an old young man with an inclination to pay 
compliments that was almost criminal. His knowledge 
of her books was immense, without being critical ; his 
memory was prodigious ; his originality was limited to 
his fatuity. The facility and fluidity with which he 
rained idiotic remarks upon her that yet required 
verbal recognition proved originality, almost convicted 
him of genius. He bowed over her hand as she ex- 
tended it to him and said, "I have known you for 
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years in your books, Miss Duckworth ; it is er — er — a 
gratification to me to meet you in the flesh," in a tone 
and with a vigour that made her feel ridiculous. She 
knew that E. C/s eyes were upon her, and that Archi- 
bald Merrick was waiting to hear her reply, and she 
could only utter some commonplace civility of which 
an awkward schoolgirl would have been ashamed. 
And, having broken the ice, he went on swimmingly, 
catechising her about her views on all literary 
matters, from the Book of Genesis down to the last 
recrudescence of criticism on critics, until she could 
have screamed or suffocated him with his own piece 
of eake. Conventional politeness was not one of 
her strong points, and her self-restraint was taxed 
to the utmost by the knowledge that while she was 
wasting her time upon this unnecessarily appreciative 
ass, E. C. was making the running with Archibald 
Merrick. 

Mrs. Glanville found genuine pleasure in the con- 
versation of people whose intelligence was supposed 
to be guaranteed by their name ; and, being still 
young and unspoiled, she showed her pleasure and 
proved herself a good hostess thereby. But she was 
curiously innocent for a woman, and innocence nowa- 
days is the cause of many an indiscretion. 

"Mr. Merrick," she said, "you have monopolised 
Miss Campbell ever since you arrived. I want you to 
talk to me." 
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For an instant E. 0. felt annoyed, but she knew 
that Minnie Duckworth's eyes were upon her. 

"Dear Mrs. Glanville, I am so sorry," she said. 
" You must blame me, for it is such a rare pleasure to 
get five minutes with Mr. Merrick that I forgot my 
manners. Please forgive me." 

Archibald Merrick moved heavily towards Mrs. 
Glanville, and sat down by her side, balancing his 
teacup beautifully. 

"I haven't seen you for three days, Ethel," said 
Miss Duckworth, slowly ; " I want to congratulate you 
upon your Intaglios. It is so clever. Did you see 
the notice in the Bookworm ? It was splendid." 

"Thanks awfully, dear; I hear it is going well 
Doing nearly thirty copies a day, I am told." 

"I waited for you yesterday morning," Miss Duck- 
worth said. " I happened to be in Shoe Lane, and the 
clerks told me you were sure to be down in a minute 
or two, and I hoped we might lunch together." 

"Oh yes," said E. C, carelessly. "I was there 
about twelve o'clock. There was something to be 
settled about a missing proof." 

" I suppose it was about twelve," purred Miss Duck- 
worth. " I waited until one, and then I was so hungry 
I went to an A. B. 0." 

It was the fatuous youth who rescued E. 0. from 
real embarrassment " And do you really take your 
luncheon at an A B. C. ? I am so glad." 
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"Why glad? " asked Miss Duckworth, severely, for 
she hated the boy and his frank sincerity. 

"All literary people lunch at A. B. C.'s," said E. C, 
coming to his rescue in turn. "I don't believe the 
Mermaid was in it with that one by the Bankruptcy 
Court as a meeting-place for wits/' 

" Indeed ! " said Archibald Merrick ; " I did not know 
it I must go thera" 

Just for an instant Mrs. Glanville wondered if he 
had no sense of humour, but she rejected the thought 
as unworthy. 

" Take me with you," was all she said. " I love to 
see clever people en neglige.^^ 

"You will certainly be gratified there," Miss Duck- 
worth snorted. " But of course they don't talk." 

" They are all trying to solve the problem how to 
make one * butter' cover the bread," said E. C. "If 
butter is one-and-six a pound, how much do you get 
for eighteenpence at an A. B. C. ? " 

Mr. Merrick smiled. 

" Good," he said deliberately, carefully making the 
word rhyme with * food.' " And what is a * butter ' ? " 

The mild boy stared. 

" Oh, Mr. Merrick, fancy your asking that I A * but- 
ter ' is — er — er — one piece of butter, don't you know ! 
That 's how you order it" 

"Yes," said E. C, "my shilling ordinary is a case 
in point — large cup of coflEee, two poached eggs, one 
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brown bread, and two butters. Total one shilling, and 
no gratuities allowed. And you might fare worse." 

"Always provided you lunch late and have an 
early tea," said the boy. " Sanitary food is n*t much 
in my way." 

People drifted in and out, but Archibald Merrick 
remained glued by Mrs. Glanville^s side until the 
maid announced Mr. and Mrs. Hill. Then he rose 
quietly and bowed himself away as the new visitors 
came in, and E. C. and Minnie Duckworth followed 
him together. 

Mrs. Hill calls for no close description, being one of 
a class of women of whom, happily, many are to be 
found. She was a pleasant-looking, well-bred English 
lady, sufficiently amusing to justify her existence in 
any society, old-fashioned enough to be in love with 
her husband, subtle enough to keep him in love with 
his wife, and, above all, sympathetic, so that his friends 
accounted her as one of themselves, and regarded her 
house as a place to which it was most desirable to 
have access. 

Mr. Hill was a man by himself; about forty-five 
years of age, he looked thirty ; so well dressed that 
his clothes were an unnoticeable part of himself ; so 
alert and active that his chief characteristic seemed to 
be his vitality ; so magnetic that one forgot to examine 
his exterior, and was perpetually being astonished by 
his remarkable beauty of face and figure ; he was one 
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of the most manly men in London, entirely devoid of 
affectation, and singularly, almost brutally, honest- 
Of his early history little or nothing was known. He 
had a house in Sydenham, two children to whom he 
was devotedly attached, an income which must have 
been considerable, and a library which filled the few 
friends who were privileged to see it with admiration 
and envy. To the casual visitors in Mrs. Glanville's 
drawing-room he was "Hill the agent, don't you 
know " ; to Tom Glanville, Mrs. Glanville's husband, 
he was " the best chum I have, and quite the straightest 
man I ever came across." 

And somehow, among the small crowd of sucking 
geniuses who were consuming cucumber sandwiches 
and talking literary "shop" he appeared absolutely 
out of his element Handsome he undoubtedly was, 
and well-bred and pleasant, but upon these people he 
seemed to have a chilling effect Little by little the 
trivial chatter decreased. One by one the visitors 
departed, until in twenty minutes or so he and his wife 
were the only callers left, and Mrs. Glanville rose and 
shook herself with a pretty little gesture of relief. 

"Clever people are very exhausting, don't you 
think?" she laughed. "I'll ring and let Tom know 
you are hera He will be a change, bless him," and, 
as the maid came in, she said, " Mary, take all the 
things away, and tell the master that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill are here," 
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" I am always thankful that the clever people bom- 
bard Lance in his chambers," said Mrs. Hill. " I 
confess I am not equal to them, and I resent their air 
of superiority. If Lance seems particularly brilliant in 
the morning I pack him off early so that he may come 
home tired." 

"That sounds horribly unappreciativa" 

"It's true devotion, really," Mrs. Hill answered. 
" I 'm no use to him when his brains are activa It 's 
when he 's fagged and depressed that I come in. Then 
I build him up again." 

Mrs. Glanville reflected. 

"It 's rather a good point of view for a wife," she 
admitted. 

The door opened and Tom Glanville looked in, 
apprehensively at first, then appreciatively as he saw 
no other visitors. 

"How do, Mrs. Hill; how do. Lance? Everybody 
else gone, Edith — for good? " 

She laughed rather petulantly. 

" Everybody. But I say, Tom, you might have come 
up and helped me through." 

" Could n% dear, really. I 'm no good at entertaining 
these peopla And, Lord 1 how they do talk ! What 
was it all about? " 

"Oh, books and things." 

"Then- own books?" 

" Mostly," Mrs. Glanville admitted. " Yes, I think 
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it was, to-day, with a little about food. But really, it 's 
interesting to me." 

** That 's all right, then. I say. Lance, it *s a shame 
to be indoors this evening, and I Ve slept an awful lot 
this afternoon. Can't we all go up to Kensington 
Gardens and come back for supper? You can get a 
train down to Sydenham about eleven." 

"Can't possibly," Lance said. "We drove up, 
and Daventry will be here for us in a quarter of an 
hour." 

" Drive down with us," said Mrs. Hill, " and have 
supper at Sydenham. We have got the landau, and 
there are trains up to town quite late on Sunday." 

So it was arranged, and presently they drove through 
Balham and Tooting Bee to Streatham, and so by 
Beulah Spa and West Hill to Sydenham. 

It is not easy to see why it should be the correct 
thing to sneer at the suburbs. The man who lives in 
Sydenham and pays fifty pounds a year for his house 
is wiser than he who pays eighty pounds for a smaller 
one within the four-mile radius. For at Sydenham 
one may lie on the grass and peer through the tracery 
of branches overhead into the blue sky, and no black 
foulness soils the tender green of slowly uncurling 
leaves, no smoke darkens the young shoots up which 
the sap is rushing redly. Silver birches gleam against 
the dark furze upon the commons; copper beeches 
glow blood-red in the setting sun ; maples bum warmly, 
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and plane-trees rustle, and earlier in the year great 
bunches of blossom hang sweetly from the limes. 
Around the lawns are berberis and fragrant rtbes, feath- 
ery pampas grass and tall spiraea, purple iris and fleshy 
balsam, and willow- wort flourishing like a weed. And 
when the shadows lengthen and the blue sky melts 
into liquid gold, one may watch the black rooks drift- 
ing slowly toward the aged elms where they have 
nested for immemorial years. Blackbirds pipe and 
starlings chatter, and titmice peck their dainty way 
along the pear-trees; and underfoot the turf grows 
thick and springy, and in the borders flowers thrive 
almost unaided. 

Hill was proud of his garden, and after supper the 
four sat out upon the lawn, watching the moths wheel- 
ing heavily around the phloxes and gladioli, and the bats 
flitting erratically through the gaps between the pop- 
lars and disappearing behind the conservatory. He 
was talking animatedly to Glanville about the immor- 
ality of dragging party politics into a question of state- 
craft then prominently before the country, and Mrs. 
Glanville noticed with a little thrill of pleasure that 
her husband, too, spoke brilliantly, if tersely, and she 
contrasted the atmosphere of peace and cultured refine- 
ment and the high intellectual plane in which these 
two men's thoughts moved, with the restless, superficial 
brilliance of much of the conversation she had listened 
to in her drawing-room that afternoon. These men 
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seemed interested in big things, those people in little; 
th^e men's words made one think, those people's made 
one laugh lightlj. And when, later on, she was trav- 
elling to Victoria with her husband, she mentally con- 
trasted him again with Archibald Merrick, one of the 
best-known littirateura in town. Her judgment was all 
in favour of her husband, as, of course, it ought to be, 
but Mrs. Glanville was angry with herself, for she was 
an entirely honest woman, and knew that she was sur- 
prised by the conclusion at which she arrived. 




CHAPTER II 

It may as well be aaid at once that Ethel Campbell 
and Minnie Duckworth were not quite the foola their 
kind friends thought them. The attraction that Archi- 
bald Merrick exercised upon them did not lie in hia 
literary abilities nor in his polished manners, nor yet 
in his outward man. They were both women with a 
keen eye to the main chance, with a sincere belief in 
their own powers, and with a great ambition for fame, 
and for fame's ofispring, money ; and in Archibald Mer- 
rick they saw a short cut to the goal their hearts de- 
sired. The mistake they made was in the sort of fame 
worth winning. Merrick was not, as he fondly sup- 
posed, the candle in the flame of which pretty moths 
fluttered agitatedly. He was merely the candlestick 
— the more or less ornamental, bat quite necessary, 
common candlestick. The arguments that prevailed 
upon these two ladies, among others, to recognise him 
at all, were not sesthetic, but utilitarian. 

At first, it is true, he had impressed them. In his 
well-appointed office, with thick rugs, well-upholstered 
chairs, and solid furniture, he was a power, a force 
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that might algebraically be represented by x. He had 
a great belief in the effect of environment upon the in- 
dividual, and he never allowed himself to be taken by 
surprise. Literary aspirants who called upon him in 
Shoe Lane found it difficult to break through his first 
line of defenca This was composed of well-bred 
young gentlemen whose training should have made 
them past-masters in the American art of personal 
journalism. It was their business to detect the viper 
in the bosom of the most innocent visitor, to espy the 
roll of manuscript in the most symmetrically disposed 
costuma This done, it was their duty to engage the 
confidence of the literary aspirant, to extract the manu- 
script from his, or her, unwilling hands, and then to 
bow him, or her, out so completely and yet so deli- 
cately that the method by which it was done was never 
detected. 

But, should they break through the first line of de- 
fence, visitors next found themselves in a waiting- 
room, bare, cold, and desolate, where they were allowed 
to wait until they were saturated with a sense of their 
own unworthiness. Ultimately they were summoned 
to the presence. At the back side of the desert of his 
table was Archibald Merrick, grave as a Bedouin 
Arab hesitating to break bread with the stranger. His 
expression was stern, as befitted a man who was for 
ever seeking a method to fulfil his duty to letters by 
publishing epoch-marking books while not prejudicing 
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the already congested state of the market His frank- 
ness was astounding. 

" In a profession like ours," he would say, " personal 
attention of the closest, most critical kind is essential. 
The imprimatur of the firm is so valuable that this 
must be the casa It is true that we have many read- 
ers, all recognised authorities on their several sub- 
jects, but their report is merely a guide for me. Is 
your work rejected ? Blame me. Is your work ac- 
cepted? Attribute it to ma But ask me to give 
reasons, and I must declina Obviously life is not 
long enough." 

And the visitor would murmur, "Obviously," ad- 
miring the great little man's composure, and marvelling 
at his own temerity in being there at all. 

Originally Archibald Merrick had been an excep- 
tionally clever man, and one who might have gone 
very far indeed. His intellect was keen, his power 
of acquiring knowledge considerable, and his educa- 
tion and training thorough. But when he reached 
manhood he was shrewd enough to see that men with 
much less ability than he possessed, did very well in 
the world, and, being naturally indolent, he was con- 
tent to secure the reputation for learning which drifted 
his way, without troubling himself, as these others had 
had to do, to go into deep water to fetch it What 
perseverance did for them, natural ability did for him, 
and he was too lazy and indifferent to desire a really 
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worthy place among the well-known men of the day. 
He posed as a great man, and society took him at his 
own valuation. He laughed at society's imbecility, 
but cheerfully took advantage of it In short, Archi- 
bald Merrick was a prize humbug, and nobody knew 
it better than he did. But all this was some little time 
ago. His inordinate vanity gradually blinded his 
eyes, and at fifty years of age his sense of humour was 
gone, and he took himself seriously. 

What was worse, increasing years brought new 
follies, and the man who at thirty had been a promis- 
ing member of what people are pleased to call literary 
society was at fifty only a kind of professional lady- 
killer, who used his position in the world of letters to 
ingratiate himself with women who had sufiicient culti- 
vation to write books of a certain mediocrity, but not 
sufficient perception to take an accurate measurement 
of him ; such of them, at any rate, as were fortunate 
enough to please his delicate taste. Archibald Merrick 
in all probability never bought a woman diamonds in 
his life. He published books, and found it equally 
efficacious. 

It might be assumed, therefore, that Ethel Campbell 
and Minnie Duckworth were good-looking and vain. 
The first assumption is justified. The second requires 
some qualification. 

To take E. C. first, as the world generally did, 
description is rather difficult, for hers was a variable 
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face, depending largely for its charm upon its owner's 
mood. The features were small, the complexion 
singularly delicate, and the eyes bright and laughing, 
though set very far apart Her chief beauty was her 
glorious hair, gleaming in the sun like fine-drawn 
copper wire, and defying all attempts to keep it in 
regular order. Little curls would escape and play 
round her pretty neck, while more curls would lean 
down her pretty forehead and try to peep into her 
laughing eye& It was fascinating hair, through which 
any man would long to pass his fingers as its owner's 
head rested against his knee. Only its owner's head 
was never in the necessary position. E. C. would flirt 
with a man to any extent, but with only one object in 
view — the material advancement of E. C, and the 
responsibilities of an establishment did not appear to 
fall within the category of things conducive to material 
advancement E. C. would go anywhere and do almost 
anything, justifying her conduct on the somewhat 
feeble plea of an undefined Bohemianism, but her own 
little flat was an Adamless Academe; and her real 
opinion of men in general, and of Archibald Merrick 
in particular, would have profoundly astonished that 
estimable person if he had had any idea of it The 
secret of her fascination over him was that, while never 
won, she ever seemed as if she might be won next day. 
The secret of his intimacy with her was summed up in 
the phrase, " Two guineas per thousand words, British 
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serial rights." And she was so clever that he never 
guessed the humiliating truth. 

In her Adamless Academe E. 0. worked, and worked 
hard, polishing her written sentences, inventing epi- 
grams, elaborating witticisms, painfully evolving her 
humour, the chief characteristic of which was its obvi- 
ous spontaneity, and carefully fitting together the stray 
remarks casually dropped by her acquaintances at 
large until they formed the brilliantly flippant conver- 
sations which were such a delightfully natural feature 
of her books. She never read a book without having 
by her side a little pile of slips of paper methodically 
cut to an exact size and modelled on the order form 
for books in the British Museum. On these slips she 
wrote down all the odd ideas suggested by what she 
read, inverted epigrams, paradoxical quiddities, obiter 
dicta of every conceivable sort These slips she care- 
fully initialled and filed away for future use in card- 
board boxes, alphabetically arranged. Did she want 
a new epigrammatical definition of Love, she was 
sure to find "Love is a glyster" under the letter 
L, and, slightly paraphrased, the old gibe came out 
like new. Sheridan himself never took greater pains 
to devise an impromptu witticism or to lead up 
to its sudden delivery to a delighted audience than 
did poor painstaking E. 0. over every sentence that 
she wrote. And if only she had had something to 
say worth saying she could have said it very well. If 
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only — ! That was the tragedy of Ethel Campbell 's 
life. 

Minnie Duckworth was of an altogether different 
type. She was Junoesque, massive, handsome. " Glau- 
kopis" describes her best, for she was ox-eyed like 
Athena, and her figure was built to match. In a soft 
grey stuff gown, trailing behind her on the ground, 
with a perfectly plain grey velvet bodice fitting closely 
to her ample bosom, she was imposing. Her limbs 
were grandly moulded, she moved well with a dignified 
stateliness, and her grave, reposeful face suggested 
breadth of intellect and a capacity for great things. 
Her dearest enemies said that she aimed at being 
statuesque and only succeeded in being wooden ; but 
this was not fair. She was indolence incarnate, bloom- 
ing heavily and richly like some great gardenia. If 
any flower had been sacred to her the gardenia would 
have symbolised her best, with its thick and fleshy 
petals, opaquely, creamily white, its dense and heavy 
perfume, and its perfectly serene indifference to lightly 
passing breezes. It seemed impossible that she could 
feel passion, or indeed any far slighter emotion, for 
any man, though she might inspire passion in many. 
Strangely reticent about her work, she was probably 
the most prolific writer of the day, and produced book 
after book with a regularity and precision that was 
nothing short of marvellous. When or how she 
worked no one knew. The prevalent idea was that she 
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occupied the " diuing-rooms " of the house in Fin- 
borough Boad which she gave as her address, but 
nothing definite was known and she was not the woman 
to ask or to give confidences. 

Such, briefly and sketchily portrayed, were the three 
people who had lately loomed so prominently in Mrs. 
Glanville's life; and Tom Glanville, looking at his 
pretty, lady-like little wife, wondered what the devil 
she was doing in that galley. But he had hopes and 
ambitions clearly defined before him, and working 
hard, as he had to do to realise them, was con- 
strained to leave his darling more alone than he liked, 
and if these people amused her he could only feel 
gratitude towards them. That was his position in a 
nutshell Merrick did not impress him very favourably, 
either intellectually or socially, but he had an un- 
deniable position, knew plenty of good people, and was 
quite entitled to consideration and friendly reception 
in the most exclusive houses. And Glanville was 
proud as Lucifer. Sprung from a fine west-country 
stock, he had pedigree behind him, and was a jealous 
observer of caste distinctions. Absolutely a gentle- 
man, and not in the least degree a snob, he held by his 
order, but was humble-minded enough to think that 
others knew better than himself, and that the little 
dislike of Merrick that lay in the back of his heart 
was an unworthy feeling arising from lack of judgment 
rather than from keen natural instinct 
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"Of coarse tbe man is all right," he would say to 
himself ; " with quite as good blood and twice as much 
grey matter as I 've got, I Ve only got to know him 
better to like him better. I must ask him to dine with 
OS, and see if I can't educate myself up to him toa" 







CHAPTER III 



Olantille was a man with ambitions. As a gea- 
eral rule, your really ambitious man sacrifices every- 
thing which appeals to his emotional, or what he would 
tenn his weaker, side until he has achieved at least the 
first of the objects he has at heart In Glanville's case, 
the first object of his ambition was a leading place at 
the Bar. To attain that place he worked, from the day 
he left the university with a good d^-ee and a good 
social position among his contemporaries at Cambridge. 
After he was called he had a fair measure of success, 
but he soon found that a solid knowledge of law is 
less valuable to a barrister than a wide acquaiatance 
with solicitors, and he therefore b^au with equal in- 
tentness of purpose to cultivate acquaintances at large, 
accepting with easy placidity the fact that solicitor 
are occasionally to be met in society. Hitherto he had 
kept his ambitions prominently before him, but when, 
one day, he met Edith Holt his ambitions receded 
from his mental vision, and that enchanting young 
woman took entire possession of his thoughts. In 
all sober truth, she was a woman who was worthy to 
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engross the attention of an honourable gentleman. To 
begin with, she was very, very pretty. Her violet 
eyes, fringed with dark lashes, were wells of innocence 
and sweetness and charm, and they were not the only 
beautiful feature of this small and lovely woman. Her 
figure was exquisite, her colouring delicate, her hands 
and feet were so many hall-marks of high breeding, 
and her features, if one had ever thought to criticise 
them severely, would have passed the strictest examin- 
ation with honours. Her forbears had been gentle- 
men for generations, and they had always married 
gentlewomen. Her father was a parson who had in- 
fluence behind him, and who for the last eighteen years 
had been Dean of St. Gyres. 

In his old-fashioned house in the close he had 
watched his one child grow into the type of woman to 
which most men would like their daughters to belong 
— the type which is pure, not Puritan ; innocent, not 
ignorant; cultivated, not "precious"; amusing, not 
flippant In that old-fashioned house men and women 
of high place were often to be found, and Edith Holt 
grew up their equal, qualified to take her place among 
them in the great world, or qualified to be wife and 
helpmeet to such another man as her father, if such 
another existed. And her gentle father, watching his 
darling with loving pride, prayed every day that her 
choice might fall upon some man who, loving her only 
for her own sweet sake, should, with her help and for 
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her sake, win a foremost place amongst his contempora- 
ries ; for he believed with some reason that the love 
which will help a man to rise from small beginnings 
to great ends will last when those ends are attained, 
whereas the love which, from force of circumstances, 
cannot help a man to attain to higher place must seek 
some other outlet for its energy. 

" What can be more pitiable in this selfish world," 
he would say, " than the condition of a duke who has 
the Garter and is a Cabinet Minister ? If such a man 
asks you to marry him, Edith, avoid him as you would 
the pestilence." And beneath the seeming cynicism a 
good deal of truth lay hidden. 

So when Tom Glanville met and loved and won 
Edith the dear old Dean rejoiced. For Tom Glanville 
was a healthy specimen of the English gentleman, 
cleanly built, honest-minded, brainf ul, and capable, and 
if by chance he should never attain the woolsack or 
become a famous law lord, he at any rate possessed 
suflicient means to give Edith the kind of home to 
which she had always been accustomed. 

"I am delighted, dear, delighted," he said, wiping 
his spectacles, which somehow were very misty. 
"Glanville is a gentleman who may do anything, 
with you to work for and with you to help him. Just 
exactly the man I should have chosen for you." And 
to Glanville he said, " I *m glad for your sake, sir, as 
well as for my child's. It is a fair jewel you are setting 
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in the coronet of your life, and you will wear it worth- 
ily. God bless you " ; and the two men shook hands 
and got very close each to the other's mind. What is 
more, the Dean's happiness in his daughter's marriage 
was never clouded, unless perhaps he sometimes re- 
gretted that she had no children. He would have 
been an ideal grandfather, and the joy of seeing one's 
children's children must be unspeakably great Yet, 
after all, not to see them is but a negative sorrow, and 
the Dean was not the man to dwell on might-have- 
beens. There was so much positive joy in his life that 
he scarcely found time to express all his gratitude for 
that 

So Glanville and Edith were married, and the chances 
seemed to be in favour of their living happy ever after- 
wards. Two years went by before Tom even thought 
of his ambitions, so engrossed was he in his love, and 
Edith was so companionable and sweet that nothing 
else seemed necessary. As a matter of fact, Tom was 
resting, and in the freedom from worry and anxiety, 
and in the quiet contentment of these early years of 
married life, he was laying up a great store of mental 
and physical energy that was to bear fruit by and by. 
He had worked very hard before, and, although this 
first resting-place was not the one he had anticipated, 
he nevertheless found it very pleasant But although 
one man is never so necessary that his place cannot be 
filled when, at Death's order, he leaves his little comer 
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in the world, yet so long as lie is alive he is always 
liable to be called upon to do work which it is known 
he can do well ; and thus it came about that one day 
Glanville got a letter from an old friend of his father, 
oflEering him a brief in what promised to be a compli- 
cated case. He accepted the brief from a wish to 
gratify his father's friend rather than from any actual 
desire to enter the forum again ; but he won the case, 
and his ambitions got hold of him once more. Edith, 
too, was delighted at the prospect of her husband's win- 
ning honours and distinction, which she already assumed 
him to have dona The promise was in him. The in- 
terval of time between that and the fulfilment could 
only be short Subordinate to this conviction, and, it 
may be, barely defined in her mind, was another feel- 
ing — that it might be good for their happiness for Tom 
to be away from home during some of the twenty -four 
hours. The angel in the house was certainly not a 
male angel. Had it been so, the tradition would have 
lingered, and men would seldom marry. Weighing 
these various considerations, however carelessly, in 
her mind, Edith waxed enthusiastic over her husband's 
chambers, bought him a Sheraton bureau, which would 
have been far more suitable to her own drawing-room, 
half a dozen entirely useless quill pens dyed scarlet, 
and a dozen dusters, which she entrusted to the laun- 
dress, who looked as if she had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and who sold them in Clare Market 
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the same day. In a very few months Glanville found 
himself broken in to harness and liking it more than 
ever. The two years* interval had done him good, 
and his power of assimilating facts and weighing judg- 
ment was greater than at any previous period of his life. 
He was a man with a career in front of him ; he knew 
he was being watched, and the knowledge spurred him 
on. Undoubtedly he would do great things some 
day. 

But the immediate consequence of his beginning to 
work up a practice was that his wife was thrown a 
good deal more upon her own resources. Possessing a 
natural gift of housekeeping, and at the same time hav- 
ing sufficient means to render it unnecessary for her to 
take any active part in the housework herself, Mrs. 
Glanville found that her domestic cares sat very lightly 
upon her pretty shoulders, and that the hours between 
luncheon and Tom's home-coming were likely to prove 
somewhat wearisome. At this time she was so very 
much in love with her husband that she did not en- 
courage guests, and it was seldom that she had any 
one staying with her in Nevern Square. She drove, 
of course, paid visits, and passed the afternoons in 
picture galleries or concert-rooms, but seven o'clock 
always found her ready to give her husband his dinner, 
as she rather vulgarly phrased it, and more than ready 
to give him a welcome homa And afterwards they 
always found plenty to do together. It was a happy 
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period of her lifa She was undergoing a really valu- 
able training, learning self-reliance, widening her sym- 
pathies, and developing her already highly cultivated 
mind. But she was also learning that she could amuse 
herself, and in an as yet imperceptible degree was ac- 
quiring a taste for excitement that was to have results 
by and by. 

Another two years passed, unclouded by any dif- 
ference of opinion or conflict of will between the two, 
and gradually it had come about that Glanville spent 
longer days in his chambers and more frequent even- 
ings in his study, while his wife went out every night 
to some dinner or " at home," or took some friend to 
occupy her husband*s place at the opera or play. They 
still loved, were in love with each other as completely 
as before, but his profession made greater demands 
upon the man's time, and her friends upon the 
woman's. 

It was within the last twelve months that Mrs. Glan- 
ville had been attracted by the so-called literary set 
which has somehow made itself accepted in London. 
It is an odd set, composed of potentialities rather than 
actualities : of men who are doing fairly good work in 
the field of fiction now, and who may do really good 
work some day ; of women who, having a peculiarly 
feminine knack of saying shallow things smartly, turn 
out impressions and studies and sketches of the rela- 
tion of the sexes which amuse when they are not true, 
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and shock when they are ; of critics of either sex who 
pose as powers on the strength of pseudonymous 
columns in weekly papers ; but not of the plain-living, 
high-thinking class who shun notoriety and dream of 
fame, who prefer the closet to the drawing-room, and 
who think little of the quick and much of the dead. 
Of what is, however, accepted as a literary set, whatever 
that may mean, Archibald Merrick, Ethel Campbell, 
and Minnie Duckworth were at this time outstanding 
types, and as such they appealed to Mrs. Glanville's 
imagination. She made their acquaintance, was amused 
by them, and gradually became intimate with them, 
and was quite content to pay for her new amusement 
with luncheons and dinners in the usual way. Little 
gods are quite alive to the usefulness of new votaries, 
and if the principle of reciprocity between adorer and 
adored is not strictly observed that is nobody's busi- 
ness but their own. Mrs. Glanville most likely did 
give more than she received, and it is to be hoped that 
she was the more blessed in consequence. 

This evening she was discussing her new acquaint- 
ances with her husband and was feeling a little nettled 
because he did not appear to take them very seriously. 
He had rather a habit of silence now, and to that extent 
was an admirable listener, but occasionally he would 
interpolate distressingly practical remarks. His opinion 
of Archibald Merrick has already been indicated ; the 
concrete man he considered a "bounder," but he 
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believed it impossible that the abstract personality be- 
hind had no merits, not the less real because they were 
not conspicuous. Minnie Duckworth he altogether 
disregarded. Ethel Campbell he voted bad form, 
but amusing. 

"And they all say I ought to write too," Mrs. 
Glanville said, " so I 'm going to try. It ought to be 
rather amusing." 

" Very," said her husband, rather absently. " Did 
they give you any tips ? " 

" Some," said Mrs. Glanville. " Ethel says writing 
books is as easy as pie. Do you think it is ? " 

"Judging from results, yes; but really, Edith, it 
must be an awful grind. How many words are there 
in a book?" 

Mrs. Glanville stared. 

"I have n't the least idea. I suppose you begin 
your story and go on until it 's finished. You stop 
when you have no more to say." 

"Not quite that," Tom said. "That is the ideal 
system, but in practice it is abandoned. Books seem 
beastly long things if you start copying them out" 

" Have you ever done it? " Edith asked. 

"Often, at school. They call it *impots' then — 
short for impositions, you know." 

"Copying books, perhaps," Mrs. Glanville said, 
"but writing books is quite another thing. You 
could n't call that an imposition." 
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"I should sometimes," her husband said, "but per- 
haps not an imposition on the author." 

There was a pause. Then Mrs. Glanville went on : 

" Minnie Duckworth says she dictates all her books 
to her secretary, every morning from ten to two. She 
dictates rather slowly, and the secretary takes it all 
down on the typewriter instead of transcribing from 
shorthand notes. And Minnie darns or knits all the 
time. Is n't it clever of her? " 

"Very," said her husband; " and does n't she ever 
drop a stitch ? " 

" Tom, you Ve laughing at her. It 's quite trua" 

"I can quite believe it, dear. What about Miss 
Campbell?" 

" That 's rather an odd case. She says she never 
can think funny, so she always wears white shirts." 

" What on earth for ? " 

" Because of the stiff cuffs. When she 's out and 
hears anything that amuses her she makes shorthand 
notes on her cuffs. Then when she gets home she 
writes out the notes on slips of paper and pigeonholes 
them alphabetically. Do you think it 's true ? " 

" It 's a clinking good idea, anyhow," said Glanville. 
"The amount of good material wasted at a decent 
party is appalling. Miss Campbell preserves some of 
it at least Tell me some more." 

" I *m afraid I can't yet" 

" How are you going to begin ? " 
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" I don't know," said Edith, rather sadly. " Tom, 
what do you think of my writing at all ? " 

Glanville looked at her affectionately. 

" My darling, the itch for writing is a very old com- 
plaint I suppose the only thing, if you Ve caught it, 
is to do some paper-scratching too. But for Heaven's 
sake stop if your common sense tells you you are 
making a fool of yourself." 

"Give a practical application." 

"Well, Miss Campbell may be all right, because 
she works ; but Miss Duckworth is a hopeless case." 

" She makes a big income." 

" Perhaps she does, but she has no sense of humour. 
Four hours' dictating every morning, and never drops 
a stitch! Why, the conditions are absurd, and she 
absolutely doesn't see it — even brags of it No, 
Edith, if the thing is worth doing at all, it is worth 
doing properly. If you 've got something to say, say 
it, and learn to say it well; but for goodness' sake 
don't try to emulate Miss Duckworth. She 's a bloom- 
ing tap." 

Mrs Glanville got up. 

"Can't you come with me to-night, Tom? We 
have a box, and there are only three of us — all women. 
It will be so dull." 

" If you will promise by all your gods to have me 
not only called, but waked, when the servants get up 
in the morning, I '11 come. Who are the others ? " 
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" Oh, Ethel Campbell 's one, and she 's bringing 
some friend ; I don't know who it is." 

"That sounds rather casual," said Glanville. 

" K C. lives in Bohemia," his wife answered. 

Glanville laughed. 

" I should be very sorry to go bail for everybody 
one meets in Bohemia. It *s such a deuced indefinable 
sort of a place nowadays. But I suppose Miss Camp- 
bell's friends are all right By the way, am I to call 
her E. C. ? " 

" Certainly not," said his wife, decidedly. 

"Just as you wish, you know," Glanville said pla- 
cidly ; " only I thought, if I was booked for Bohemia, 
I had better get acclimatised soon." 

"I should not like it at all," Edith repeated. 
"Hurry up and dress, Tom." 

So Tom departed to don the uniform of modern 
Bohemia, and they drove oflE to the theatre to meet E. 
C. and her friend, and the subject of Mrs. Glanville's 
rather vague aspirations was only referred to once, 
when her husband said : 

"By the way, Edith, if you mean business about 
this book-making, go and talk to Lance Hill. He 's 
right in the thick of it, and if he chooses he can give 
you some tips worth having. Somehow I don't cotton 
to that Merrick chap. He 's not our caste, and I 've 
more than doubts about his brains. Think it over." 

3 



CHAPTER rV 

Mbs. Glantille did not act upon her husband's 
advice for a considerable time. She knew that Lance 
Hill had the reputation of being a theorist, and, 
although he was an excellent agent, he regarded hia 
clients through hia own eyes instead of through theirs, 
and the resulting phenomena were very dissimilar. 
She was inclined to be enthusiastic over her new 
departure, and, woman-like, desired her friends to be 
sympathetically enthusiastic toa Instinct told her 
that Mr. Hill would in all probability evince the wrong 
emotion, so she kept away from him. 

And meanwhile her initial successes were consider- 
able. She had a keen sense of humour and a happy 
knack of expression. Moreover, and this she found 
most useful, she was able to remember what she had 
intended to say when she sat down to say it People 
of quick intelligence who are brilliant conversation- 
alists very commonly make dull writers because their 
minds work more rapidly than their hands. Their 
thoughts run away from their pens, and instead of 
the airy souffU of wit they mentally foresaw they 
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actually produce the heaviest bread-and-butter pud- 
ding. 

Archibald Merrick appropriately gave her her first 
chance. He said, " Why not write me a story for the 
Monthly ? '^ So Edith assimilated the contents of the 
last few numbers, and wrote one. It was not epoch- 
marking, but it " did," and to write stories which " do " 
is the Ultima Thule of a good many literary folks' 
ambition. What is more, it appeared in an early 
number of the Monthly. It was the story of a girl who 
went to a dressmaker's shop in Bond Street and over- 
heard one of the "young ladies " discussing \iqt fiance. 
He had promised to meet the young lady in the Park 
in the evening. He had also promised to meet the girl 
there in the afternoon. She concealed her chagrin, and 
when she met the delinquent in the Park in the after- 
noon politely, but very completely, dismissed hinu He 
never definitely ascertained the reason for his dismissal, 
but, having got his route, of course departed, leaving 
the heroine to marry an American millionaire who was 
in the Prince's set 

E. C. said candidly that it was n't much of a story, 
but the donnee psychohgique was all right Tom 
thought it was not a bad yarn, and inwardly wondered 
how much Edith really knew about Vanity Fair, and 
whether she ought to go to Bond Street dressmakers at 
alL Minnie Duckworth read it, and expanded it into 
a six-shilling novel in less than three months, and told 
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Mrs. Glanville she was so sorry she had not seen the 
number containing it The Dean of St Gyres got a 
copy of the magazine from his daughter, and only 
thought how clever she was. And Archibald Merrick 
said "Good," again making the word rhyme with 
" food " in his deliberate fashion, and thought he had 
begun very well. 

Edith wondered how many people subscribed to 
Merrick's Monthly^ for everybody she knew had read 
her story ; also everybody asked her what other maga- 
zines she wrote for, and although she was quite in- 
genuous and frankly admitted that she was only just 
beginning, still she promised and vowed three things 
to her name — a story in the Pall Mall Magazine^ a six- 
shilling novel before the year was out, and a review of 
the novel by " T. P.," as his "Book of the Week," as 
soon as practicable. 

A "Vain Tale" succeeded her maiden effort in 
MerricKs Monthly^ and the "Vain Tale" was followed 
by a "Queer Story." The "Queer Story" gave way 
to a chatty dialogue in an evening paper, and the 
chatty dialogue led to developments. E. C. was 
really a straightforward little woman, but she was 
sufficiently alive to the weaknesses of this wicked 
world to know that if you do not want it to be aware 
of your shortcomings you have only to state them 
categorically yourself. Almost the only thing that 
society knows about David is that he declared all men 
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to be liars, and society swears by the Bibla The obvi- 
ous result is that he who tells the truth need not fear 
credenca 

E. C. would therefore say, " You know, dear, I am 
horribly mercenary. I have n*t got a soul above two- 
pence-halfpenny, and I don't care who knows it K 
you can't be of any use to me, I can't afford to know 
you." And the world wagged its head genially and 
said, " K 0. likes to be thought mercenary. That is 
her posa Eeally she is the most unselfish little creat- 
ura My dear, we must ask her to dinner." And E. 
C. always went 

So when she found that her friend was blossoming 
into an author, E. C. determined to interview her. She 
pointed out that this would result in advantages to 
both sides ; the " interviewee," as she termed it, would 
get an altogether desirable advertisement, while the 
interviewer would receive a chequa The idea tickled 
Mrs. Glanville's fancy. It had not previously occurred 
to her that vain tales and queer stories qualified their 
producers to rank as authors, and, having found vain 
tales and queer stories somewhat easy to produce, she 
saw no valid reason for not taking herself as seriously 
as K C. seemed to take her. But as yet she was still 
artless enough to regard celebrities at home with con- 
siderable reverence, and it was a fascinating idea that 
she, too, might figure in that gallery. 

She tentatively asked E. C. when the interview 
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should take place, mentally regarding the process as 
the equivalent of being photographed; and she was 
impressed when E. C. said casually that it did n't much 
matter, but that she would happen in any day before 
Thursday, when the paper went to press. And the 
confession must be made that she never actually knew 
when the operation was performed, so skilful, expedi- 
tious, and painless was its execution. But on the fol- 
lowing Sunday the interview appeared, and Mrs. 
Glanville was astonished by its effect Tom had come 
down very late to breakfast and had not seen the 
paper, and his wife had a feeling in her bones that he 
would not be pleased at her sudden notoriety. She 
went to church, and brought a friend back with her to 
luncheon to serve as a kind of buffer state in the event 
of complications. But the friend had also omitted to see 
the interview, and Mrs. Glanville regarded this as cul- 
pable negligenca After luncheon Tom retired to his 
study, and Edith knew he must make the discovery 
soon, unless by some intervention of Providence he 
went to sleep and allowed her to abstract the paper be- 
fore he lighted on the fatal page. She was quite angry 
with herself for being so disturbed about a trifle, but 
she was not suflBiciently introspective to notice that this 
was the first time the thought had ever entered her 
head that if Tom did n't like it he could lump it That 
peculiarly vulgar Anglo-Saxon phrase none the less 
precisely described her present frame of mind. 
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The bomb, however, did not explode for some tima 
The buffer state was uninterestmg, and Edith was al- 
most asleep when Archibald Merrick was announced. 
It was part of his trade to be thoroughly posted in 
all the latest literary gossip. He was a perambulating 
paragraph himself, and Edith knew that polite conver- 
sation on the subject of the interview was inevitable, 
leading possibly to an animated debate, and not at all 
improbably to a scene in the House. She would have 
preferred to pair with her husband, but she knew he 
would insist upon recording his vote. Her courage 
rose as the division approached. 

" Eeally, my dear Mrs. Glanville," said Merrick, " I 
must congratulate you." 

" Why ? " said the buffer state, as Edith only 
smiled. 

" Have n*t you seen the interview with Mrs. Glan- 
ville in the Sunday News f " Merrick asked, with gen- 
uine surprise, for his friends, instead of hiding their 
lights under bushels, generally stood them upon corn- 
bins; "so admirably done, too." 

" Oh, Edith, you might have told me ! " the buffer 
state said, quite excitedly. " Where is the paper? 
Surely you have a copy ? " 

" There is one somewhere," Edith said ; " probably 
in the study. Tom always reads himself to sleep on 
Sunday afternoon." 

" So conventional of himi" Merrick murmured, with 
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a look which was meant to be sympathetic, and which 
Edith almost resented. 

" Do ring for the paper, dear," said Mrs. Pika " I 
always feel a kind of reflected glory when I read things 
about my friends in the papers." 

" It depends upon the subject with which they are 
connected, I presume," said Merrick, rather obviously. 

"Oh, Mr. Merrick, you are so cynical," the buffer 
state protested; "but of course my friends only ap- 
pear in the proper places. I don't think I could know 
any one else. Instinct is so infallible, don't you 
think?" 

She subsided when the Sunday News arrived, and 
confined herself to inarticulate noises expressive of 
delighted astonishment 

" I always knew you were clever, dear," she said at 
last, " but it never dawned upon me that you were 
great" 

Edith laughed. 

"Isn't that an involved sort of compliment?" she 
asked. " It sounds very much like one of those things 
you would rather have expressed differently." 

" But it was well meant," the friend replied. " Beal- 
ly, though, Edith, I had no idea you were going in 
seriously for being an author." 

" One does n't go in for it," Merrick said gravely. 
" Literature will never be a profession in that sense, as 
so many people think. Those who have the gift of 
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expression as Mrs. Glanville has it cannot be silent 
even though they would." 

"You always put things so beautifully," Mrs. Pike 
said. " You mean that literature, like murder, will out" 

Merrick looked disconcerted. 

" Precisely," he answered ; " and although neither 
can be described as a profession both may become 
fine art." 

" I have read something very like that somewhere," 
said Mrs. Pike, with the air of one who was searching 
through mental pigeonholes for a document; Edith 
marvelled at the ineptitude of the buffer state, think- 
ing that never before had she realised how soon her 
limitations were reached, and contrasting her irritating 
trick of taking everything literally with E. C's quick 
apprehension and fencing-master style of conversation. 
There must be a good deal, after all, in the literary 
atmosphere which braced the intelligenca 

" You probably read it in one of Mr. Merrick's own 
books," was all she said ; ** and when you come to 
consider it, thoughts which you have once crystallised 
into epigrams will always recur most readily in that 
form; it must be very difficult to avoid repeating 
verbally what you have once written well" 

"Excellently put, Mrs. Glanville, excellently put," 
said Merrick, placidly. " And, after all, the literary 
man's or woman's business is to add to the intellec- 
tual pharmacopoeia. If they are to prescribe for the 
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intelligence it would be a little hard if they might not 
carry about portable doses of their own prescriptions 
for occasional usa" 

Mrs. Pike looked up from the paper. 

" Metaphors are always too much for me," she said, 
good-humouredly ; " they Ve like the arrow in the 
song — I can't follow them in their flight Perhaps," 
she added, almost in an undertone, " it is because some 
of you clever people draw such a long bow." 

Edith revived a little. 

"That sounds suspiciously epigrammatic, Beatrice; 
I am sure there *s a sting in it somewhere, which, I be- 
lieve, is the essence of an epigram, but really this 
middle-class habit of having early dinner on Sunday 
is dulling my wits, and I can't analyse conversation 
to-day. Let us have some tea." 

" Somebody once said my books were effeminate," 
said Merrick, slowly, " and he attributed it to the fact 
that I had afternoon tea so many times a day. It may 
be a luminous criticism. This will be my second tea 
to-day, and presently I am going to dear Mrs. Tre- 
lawney's, where I am certain to have a third." 

Glanville followed the tea-things into the room, and 
his wife flashed a look at his face. He was impassive, 
even when Mrs. Pike fired the train. 

" Fancy neither Edith nor you telling me about this 
interview, Mr. Glanville ! One would think it did n't 
interest you at all ! " 
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" That is not the only inference to be drawn, Mrs. 
Pike," he said, handing her the cup his wife had filled ; 
" we must not always suppose our affairs interest other 
people as much as they do ourselves." 

"But you might," said Merrick. "The tacit com- 
pliment conveyed by an interview is that the world at 
large is interested in your affairs." 

Glanville acquiesced politely. 

" Personal journalism always puzzles me," was all 
he said. 

"But you must be pleased," Mrs. Pike said eagerly. 
"These Women at Home interviews are a sort of 
hall-mark guaranteeing that you are intellectuaUy 
sound and without alloy. I shall never be a woman 
at home in that sensa Edith is famous now." 

Mr. Glanville bowed, and his wife was embarrassed. 
Tom was always conspicuously a gentleman, she 
thought, and it was nice of him to let these people as- 
sume that he had known about the interview before it 
was published, but she wondered what would happen 
when the strangers' gallery was cleared. There was a 
Joseph Chamberlain sort of quietness in his manner 
that suggested sarcasm to coma 

"I think I will follow you to Mrs. Trelawney's," 
she said to Merrick; "you'll take me, Tom, won't 
you?" 

" Certainly, if you wish it," he answered. " I like 
Trelawney." 
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" Trelawney is a very good fellow," said Merrick, 
somewhat patronisingly ; " a very good fellow indeed, 
but I can never understand why he is n*t a parson. 
He *s the most ecclesiastically minded layman in exist- 
ence, and has an absolutely inexhaustible fund of 
anecdotes about bishops." 

" Get him on the subject of pantomimes," Glanville 
suggested; "he's equally inexhaustible on that sub- 
ject" 

"Now that is very quaint," Mrs. Pike said; " the 
connecting link between the Church and the stage has 
always been a mystery to me ; but nobody can deny 
that it exists ; I will ask Mr. Trelawney about it to- 
day." 

"Let me escort you, Mrs. Pike, if you are going 
there," Merrick said. " How shall we go ? " 

Glanville was exceedingly irritated by Merrick, 
whom he believed to be the primary cause of the folly, 
as he termed it, of the interview. " It 's only a shill- 
ing cab fare to Kensington Gore," he said, " but if you 
walk to the top here you can get a Hammersmith 'bus 
which will take you to the door." 

Mrs. Pike waited. 

"A Hammersmith 'bus will do admirably," she 
said, as Merrick did not seem excessively obliged by 
the suggestion of a cab, " and the little walk will do 
me good. Edith is right about Sunday dinners." 

" You should institute a dejeuner^ Glanville," Merrick 
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said genially. " Your wife would find the system of 
dijeaner and a really late dinner admirable for her 
literary work." 

" My wife is one of those old-fashioned women who 
study their husband^s convenience," Glanville an- 
swered. " At present I 'm a hard-working barrister, 
and I don't know that dejeuners and really late dinners 
would fit in with my work in chambers. It may be 
all right for you in — in where is it ? — Shoe Lane? " 

Merrick corrected him gently. 

"Bohemia — in Bohemia. Shoe Lane sounds so 
distressingly prosaic ; it positively grates on the ear." 

"Sorry, sorry," Glanville answered; "the fact is, 
these distinctions are altogether too subtle for me ; for 
instance, I live in Earl's Court, but I know at least 
four people in this same square who declare that they 
live in Kensington. Au revoir, Mrs. Pike. I suppose 
we shall see you at the Trelawneys' again presently." 

So Mrs. Pike departed under Archibald Merrick's 
sheltering wing, and Glanville rejoined his wife up- 
stairs. 

"Aren't you a little bit curt with Mr. Merrick, 
Tom ? " she asked, as he sat down near her. 

"Possibly," he said indifferently; "I don't cotton 
to the man." 

"I'm glad you didn't let them see you hadn't 
known about this interview before," she said, after a 
minute or two. 
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" Hang it all, Edith ! give me credit for being a 
gentleman. It is n't likely I should give you away, 
especially to such a couple of idiots as those two." 

Again she paused, not even taking up the cudgels 
in defence of the two idiots. 

" Are you angry about it? " 

" Oh no, not angry — surprised," 

" At my being of sufficient importance to be inter- 
viewed ? " 

" At your being so easily fooled." 

Then Edith got angry. 

" Why on earth you should think I have committed 
a crime passes my comprehension," she said curtly, 
" What is the grievance? " 

" I didn't say you were criminal. I said you were 
foolish." 

"They are synonymous terms." 

There was a pause. 

" Who was the brute ? " her husband asked. 

"It wasn't a man at all," said his wife, feeling she 
scored. " It was Ethel Campbell." 

Glanville snorted. 

" Then you haven't even the satisfaction of knowing 
that the interview is ingenuous. Miss Campbell re- 
gards all her friends as potential guineas a column. 
What would you think if you read this sort of im- 
pertinence about me ? " 

" I can't see the impertinence." 
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Glanvaie picked up the paper and held it gingerly 
in front of him while he read out excerpts from the 
obnoxious article in his most professional style : 

" * The most casual glance round the pretty room 
convinces you that you are in the home of a cultured 
woman. The pictures are few, but well chosen. The 
piano is covered with heaps of Litolff 's editions of the 
great composers, and every copy is well worn. Boses 
in quaint beait-pots spread their fragrance on the air. 
Near the sofa is a revolving bookcase crammed with 
interesting books which are the vogue, and on the sofa 
sits the object of our visit, robed in a lovely tea-gown 
in two shades of blue, her pretty face flushed with 
interest while she tells you of all that she is doing and 
something of what she hopes to do some day.' Do you 
seriously believe that an expectant world is gratified 
by knowing that you have a lovely tea-gown in two 
shades of blue, or takes the smallest interest in any of 
your schemes? " 

" Yes, I do," said Edith hotly, " otherwise the editor 
would not pass it for the press." 

"I could do the same thing about myself," said 
Glanville, with a sneer — " could do it on my head." 

" That is n 't the point," Edith retorted. " It does n't 
follow because you could write a thing that any one 
would print it, or if they did that any one would read 
it" 

Glanville laughed. 
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" It is n't the hen that cackles the most that lays the 
biggest egg," he said rudely. " My dear, I*m sorry to 
say you We made yourself ridiculous. Miss Campbell 
may be an excellent journalist Probably she is, 
because this interview is amusing. But I'm old- 
fashioned enough to object to everybody's knowing 
the colour of my wife's dressing-gown." 

"Ethel is a good journalist," said Mrs. Glanville, 
" and I rather fancy she has done me a good turn. It 
is a marked compliment to be the Woman at Home in 
this paper. It may mean a lot to me." 

"It will," said Glanville. "It does mean already 
that you have had your first difference of opinion with 
your husband." 

" Ethel probably gave you credit for having some 
common sense," Edith said. "Who on earth could 
suppose that a man would object to his wife's being 
interviewed? If people are interested in knowing 
about me why should n't they be gratified ? " 

" If you have something to tell the world," Glan- 
ville said, " by all means tell it ; and, if it 's the digni- 
fied thing to do, take money for telling it But don't 
ask me to believe that Miss Campbell meant to do you 
a good turn or that the editor of this atrocious rag 
attaches the least importance to your existence. You 
may be another George Eliot for all I know. At 
present you are simply cheap copy," 

" Archibald Merrick says " 
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But Glanville lost his temper. 

"It is always Archibald Merrick!" he said im- 
patiently. " I am sick of the sound of his name." 

Mrs. Glanville*s eyes dilated, which was always an 
ominous sign. 

" I attach the highest importance to his opinion on 
literary matters," said she coldly. 

Glanville laughed unpleasantly. 

"I am perfectly aware of that I only wonder 
why." 

She was angry too, and showed it 

" Everybody knows he is an authority." 

"An authority on what? — thought, style, morals, 
life ? And who is everybody ? Surely, if you are to 
be hailed as a literary light nowadays, you must, first 
of all, disagree with everybody." 

" An unworthy sneer," she answered. " Mr. Merrick 
is an authority on literature. He is a man of artistic 
temperament, keen perception, and the highest culture 
— a man with something more than a body." 

Glanville got up irritably. 
"In your eyes it seems he is perfection, so we 
won't discuss him any more. To me he is simply an 
undersized, half-baked little beast" 

" You are insulting," his wife said. "I am grateful 
to him for his sympathy and encouragement It seems 
useless to look for either at home." 

"Look here, Edith," said Glanville, swinging round 
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on hia heel, "you wanted to go to the Trelawnejrs', 
and on the whole I think you 'd better go without me. 
But remember this, — i! ever you need sympathy and 
. love, you can find all a good woman wants in your 
own home I 'm not jealous. I 'm not unappreciat- 
ive; I love you very much and admire yon more 
than a bit But as for your literary friends — well, 
I 'm damned if I admire your taste I " And he was 
gone, hanging the door after him. 

Edith's eyes were very moist in spite of the angry 
flush on her cheek. 

"Tom is perfectly horrid," she said to herself, and 
then the moisture overpoured, as in a sudden outburst 
of inconsistency she thought how very much she loved 




CHAPTER V 

By mutual consent neither G^lanville nor his wife 
again referred to their conversation, and if Merrick's 
name was ever mentioned between them it was not 
allowed to lead to any discussion. But when Glanville 
fliud that E. C, directly by the interview, and Archi- 
bald Merrick, indirectly by influencing it, had brought 
about the first difEerence of opinion between his wife 
and himself he placed on record his view that he 
owed them a quid pro quo, and, not being a Bohemian, 
he never left his debts unpaid. 

As a matter of fact he was unable to define precisely 
his objection to the prevalent system of modem 
journalism. It had never been brought into his 
life before. He derived the ordinary good-tempered 
amusement that the average man does from a flip- 
pant paragraph about some acquaintance, but all the 
time he was vaguely conscious that the amusement 
was ungenerous and the paragraph "no clasa" Not 
given to analysing his sentimente on matters of every- 
day occurrence, he felt some difficulty in explaining 
bis objection, but he was very much aware of it when 
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the p^ upon which such paragraphs were hung was 
his own wife. It was odious to him that any idle 
man on Sunday afternoon should be discussing his 
private affairs and laughing at his wife's achievement 
and aspirations. He was quite prepared to admit that 
in existing circumstances he might be described as 
hypersensitive, but somehow the woman with whose 
life he was identified was so sacred that he resented 
the application of the custom to her case as irreverent 
and altogether detestable. In short, he was convinced 
that his view of the matter was justified and right 

And Edith was no less convinced that he was 
wrong and even mildly tyrannical To her, as to 
most women, admiration and popular applause ap- 
pealed very forcibly indeed. The little triumphs em- 
bodied in her first appearance as an author had 
gratified her feminine vanity, pleased her intellect, 
and excited her ambition. 

E. C. and Minnie Duckworth were personages 
whose presence at a Vagabond Dinner or an Argo- 
naut matinSe tea were invariably chronicled in the 
Literary Worlds and subsequently in every provincial 
paper, not excluding the Hebrides Mail In what par- 
ticular such fame or notoriety — she was not good at 
definitions — was undesirable she could not conceive, 
and just now it was her whim to be a literary celebrity. 
So far her career had been a triumphal progress, 
checked only intermittently by a few old gentlemen 
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who declined her contributions with printed notes of 
regret No one who knew her ever declined her 
effusions. Moreover, she was beginning to think that 
writing books was, as E. C had once said, as easy as 
pia Novels were only short stories written long. 
If it took her two days to write three thousand words 
it was not a difficult matter to calculate how long it 
would take her to write sixty thousand words, and 
sixty thousand words made a novel which was sold 
for six shillings a copy. Of course she would write 
a good novel, — that was the least difficult part of the 
business; and, that being accomplished, Merrick 
would publish it, E. C. would review it, and Tom 
would buy it But, as a preliminary, notoriety was 
useful, and this Woman at Home interview was an 
incalculable advantage; and in depreciating it — even 
being rude about it — Tom was obviously idiotic. 
Edith, too, was convinced that her view of the matter 
was justified and right 

So the breaches between them were made, and Tom 
and Edith Glanville, like Asher, abode therein. 

Outwardly things went on much the same as before, 
but inwardly a change was taking place. For the 
first time these two really excellent people were not 
completely in accord with one another, and that 
greatest danger to the happiness of a married couple 
— a misunderstanding — was lying in their path. A 
misunderstanding is more serious than a wrong done 
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or a quarrel. For the one may be forgiven and the 
other may be made up. But a misunderstanding is 
difficult to be removed. On both sides a feeling is 
present of injustice rendered, and people resent that 
the more strongly as they are more simple, frank, and 
ingenuous themselves. Injustice and ingratitude fol- 
low in the train of civilisation as inevitably as do 
smallpox and rum. They all four seem part of the 
rigid law of compensation under which men are com- 
pelled to suffer if they would enjoy, and to labour if 
they would eat And until two people can be brought 
to view a matter through each other's eyes — which in 
existing circumstances can practically never be — no 
misunderstanding can ever be removed. 

So, with tliis tiny bacillus imperceptibly setting up in- 
ternal irritation,Tom went as usual to his chambers, and, 
in order to f oi^t as far as might be his first home worry, 
threw himself with greater energy than before into 
his practice at die Bar. And thereby he consistently 
aggravated the evil he sought to remova For the 
more engrossed and occupied he was at the Tem- 
ple the more silent and preoccupied he became in 
Neveru Square. As his practice increased he found it 
impossible to leave his work at his chambers, but ever 
Ux>k a lilUe more with him to his home: And the 
nK«^> busT and self^xmtained he became, the moare his 
wi& mis lkn>wn upon her own lesooices. The mis- 
undetsUudiug was not r^nK>ved. and thefelors anto- 
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matically grew. Not that the affection between the 
husband and wife decreased or was less demonstrative. 
If anything, it was more demonstrative than before, 
from a pathetic desire each had that the other might 
be deluded into perfect satisfaction. 

But none the less Edith's solitary hours became 
more numerous, and it was only natural that her wish 
for amusement and occupation should increase; and 
inasmuch as the occupation the wife selected was one 
with which the husband was not enthusiastically sym- 
pathetic, she confined it to her solitary hours, and 
spoke but little of it to the man who, if she had known 
it, could have helped her most 

With regard to her literary aspirations Edith felt 
that she must confide in somebody or burst She con- 
fided first of all in E. C., who treated her aspirations 
rather casually ; to her they seemed as much a matter 
of course as measles in a baby or nightmare after a 
surfeit of lobster mayonnaisa 

"That's all right," she said, in her queer, staccato 
way ; " buck up and write a book." 

" But I can't work up a plot," Edith protested ; " I 'm 
simply stuffed with ideas, but I can't build up the 
plot" 

"Plots are played out," E. C. said sententiously. 
" It 's all characterisation nowadays. A man and his 
wife and a tertium quid^ don't you know. Smart dia- 
logue ; and as for situations, the nearer the bone, the 
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sweeter the meat; translated into argot that means, 
get near the knuckle." 

"It sounds horribly vulgar," Edith said. 

" Philologically, vulgarity means sales," E. 0. re- 
turned; "and you can bet your boots a man won't 
publish your book if his diagnosis does n't make him 
suspect it '11 sell" 

" That does n't altogether apply to Turner & James, 
does it ? " Edith asked. " I thought they were the 
old-fashioned sort of publisher who took a book be- 
cause it was good, and quite irrespective of whether 
there was money in it" 

" I don't know what they might do in the case of 
books that were n't novels," E. C. said ; " but I 'm not 
aware that the old-fashioned publishers, as you call 
them, dropped much money, and I know that lots of 
the new ones do. Merrick said the other day that this 
last had been a hacking year for publishers, and I don't 
think he had any particular axe to grind at the 
moment" 

" This is all by the way," Edith said. " What I 
want to know is, how am I — moi qui park — to begin 
my quest for the Grail ? " 

E. C. pondered. 

" Go and see Hill," she said — " Ten-per-cent Hill, 
you know. If he likes he can put you on the rails." 

" I don't fancy he 's very much attached to women 
who write," Edith said. " Tom advised me to do that, 
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but the man does not strike me as being sympathetic, 
and I don't want my enthusiasm to be damped at the 
outset He 's a clever man, I know; sometimes I 
think he 's a great one ; and he 's Tom's particular 
chuHL But I don't think he's likely to encourage 
me in what he would in his kindest mood term an 
amiable weakness." 

" Well," E. C. said, " I don't expect you or anybody 
else to take advice because you ask for it Personally 
I detest Hill, and he detests me. But I 'm honest 
enough to admit that what he does n't know about 
literature is n't worth knowing, and I more than half 
suspect he 's right when he says that the average novel 
of the day is n't literature at alL 'Pon my word, too," 
she added, with a chuckle, "you know we literary 
folk are rather apt to talk through our hats ; and if you 
know that the man you 're talking to discounts half 
you* say, and does n't take any stock of the other half, 
it 's difficult to feel at all o'ersib with him." 
As she got up to go she added, more seriously : 
"You see, Edith, there 's no short cut If you 
want to arrive as an author you must travel down the 
very long lane by yourself, and the hedges are so high 
that your progress is apt to be lost sight of. The world 
hears a little about me because I pay little boys to 
stand on the top of the hedge and shout when they see 
me coming. It answered admirably at first, while the 
notion was fairly new, but so many people have adopted 
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my notion since that it 's lost most of its effect Min- 
nie Duckworth has her little gang, and as for Archi- 
bald Merrick, why, the old humbug never walks down 
the street without hiring a brass band to play the 
* Conquering Hero ' in front of him." 

Edith looked surprised. 

" Don't you believe in him, then ? " 

E. 0. smiled. 

" Archibald Merrick is the vainest man in London, 
which means he is one of the easiest for a woman to 
manage. My dear, I think just at present we won't 
discuss him. Good-bye, and think twice before you 
decide not to enlist Lance Hill on your side. A 
woman can make every man useful to her if she goes 
the right way to work." 

And she nodded her fluffy head sagaciously, as if 
there was no combination in life's pack of cards which 
she had not studied and finally understood. 

There and then Edith wrote asking Mr. Hill to come 
and see her one afternoon soon, and the next day he 
arrived. She plunged immediately into the subject 
that she had invited him to discuss, and asked him for 
his help. 

"Everybody tells me you can help young authors," 
she said. " I want you to help me." 

" How ? " he asked. 

" That is for you to say," Edith answered vaguely. 
" You know who wants what, and, to use the slang 
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phrase, 'can put me on the rails.' Once there I shall 
go along merrily." 

" Then tell me the goal you have in view." 

" Obviously, success — real literary success. I want 
to be a novelist, I want to be famous, I want to be 
rich, and I want to do it myself. Look at Miss Duck- 
worth and Ethel Campbell They are not more clever 
or better educated than I am ; they have had to make 
their social opportunities, and yet you can't open a 
single literary paper, or any other paper for that mat- 
ter, without finding some mention of their names or of 
their work. What does that mean ? " 

" Careful engineering," said Hill, rather curtly. 

" But their work has merit The finest engineering 
in the world could not give literary fame to an author 
whose work had not a good deal of merit" 

"Even that is n't an axiom," Hill rejoined, "al- 
though, of course, a good deal depends upon one's 
definitions." 

"I wish you weren't so horribly unsympathetic," 
Edith said suddenly, after a pause. " Really, the way 
in which Tom and you both croak is irritating. Tom 
was horribly rude the other day about my having been 
interviewed by the Sunday News, and I can't for the 
life of me see why he should object" 

" I don't want to defend either of you against the 
other," Hill replied, diplomatically. " After all, every- 
thing varies from varying points of view. Personally 
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I object to a great deal of this paragraph and interview 
system as being bad policy and worse taste, but that is my 
point of view. Presumably Miss Campbell's is different " 

" Utterly different I " said Edith. " The question 
is, Whose view is right? " 

Hill smiled. 

" If that question could ever have been answered, 
half the Smithfield fires would not have been lighted. 
Well, I suppose we shall know some day." 

There was another pause, and then Mrs. Glanville 
went on more hurriedly and vehemently — 

"Tom doesn't understand. I am changed from 
what I was, and am changing every day. Improving, 
I hope, but changing, I know. At St Gyres I was 
contented, and after my marriage I was contented. 
I am happy still, but I am not contented, or at least 
not satisfied. I like the literary people I have met 
lately ; I like their quickness of perception, their quick 
exchange of thought, their quickness in the up-taka 
I like their ambitions, and I covet the applause and 
admiration that they win. And I know I could win 
applause and admiration too. I want to earn them by 
my own ability. I am restless and dissatisfied as it is. 
And Tom is so stupid, he does n't understand. He 
is just as sweet and kind, but he is wrapped up so 
much more in his own work that he does not under- 
stand I am developing too ; that I have fresh energy 
and power, and want to find an outlet for it alL" 
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Hill got up and looked at her rather sadly. 

" My dear lady," he said, " you are all wrong. You 
are throwing away tangible, actual blessings for you 
know not what" 

"Why should I not succeed where other women 
have succeeded ? " she asked petulantly. 

"There is no reason why you should not," he an- 
swered. "Probably you will You are young and 
have time before you. You are beautiful and will 
have men at your beck and call. You are rich and 
can buy what you might not be able to earn. I do 
not say you will not succeed. I only say, don't 

try." 

" Why not? " she flashed out angrily. 

" Shall I give you reasons ? " he asked again. " Yes, 
I take you seriously enough to run the risk. But you 
will not take my advice. Nobody ever does. I am a 
prophet without honour in my own country, but my 
prophecies always come true." 

He was so grave and so entirely in earnest that the 
half -amused, half-annoyed expression on her face gave 
way to one of real interest 

"Tell me," she commanded — "tell me why I am 
not to try." 

"You will not heed me," he objected. 

"Most likely not," she assented ; " but it is my wish 
that you should tell me, none the less." 

"Well, then," he said slowly, "upon one condition 
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I will tell you what I think and what I feel — nay, 
what I know is trua" 

" And your condition is ? " 

" That you forgive me for speaking seriously and 
in most sober earnest in a London drawing-room. It 
is a fearful solecism." 

"You are forgiven beforehand," she said, with a 
smile. 

And then suddenly the light tone dropped from his 
voice, and his always stern face grew sterner still, so 
that she was compelled to listen to all he said, though 
every other word was like a thong soaked in brine 
cutting into her naked flesh. 

" Then think," he said, " of what you possess before 
you set out on the quest of possessing something elsa 
Did you ever read Robinson Orusoe ? " 

"Yes — no — yes, I suppose I have." 

" Make sure before you begin to write yourself," he 
said grimly. " If it does nothing else, it may teach 
you humility. But that is by the way. Robinson 
Orusoe made up an account between himself and God, 
and found that, much as he had lost of all his former 
goods, he still owed more thanks to God than he could 
ever hope to pay. Do the same thing, Mrs. Glanvilla 
Before you embark upon this new speculation, calcul- 
ate what you stand to lose as well as what you stand 
to gain. What have you got to lose ? " 

" I don^t think I quite know what you mean." 
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" Then you shall hear. You have a husband who 
loves you, and whose love you don*t appreciate. If 
you lost it you would. You have a home where your 
lightest wish is law. Your servants are fond of you 
because you consider them. Friends come gladly to 
your house because you welcome them for their own 
sake and not for what you can get out of them. Your 
husband is devoted to you, and because he is away 
from you all day — earning the income, mind you, 
that keeps you surrounded by comfort and pretty 
things — you begin to think you are neglected and left 
too much alone. If God in His mercy had given you 
children, you are the kind of woman who would have 
found them a tie. You are young, and therefore fancy 
you have read the book of life from beginning to end. 
Grow older, and every day you will know less. What 
have you got to tell the world that is worth the tell- 
ing ? Nothing — as yet, nothing. And so you would 
write ; would join the noxious army of women who, 
having nothing to tell, have oh I so much to say. And 
if you succeed — Heaven save the mark! — if you 
succeed — what then ? " 

Her lips were pressed angrily together, and her 
beautiful eyes were dilated with wrath, but she spoke 
quietly enough - 

" Tell me what will happen then." 

"You will perhaps wake up to find yourself famous, 
and you will know exactly what your fame is worth 
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and precisely how you have paid for it You wiU find 
that for fame you have sacrificed love, and you will 
find that it was n*t worth while. You will find that 
your admiration for your literary friends has been 
merged in envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness towards them. Now you think of their triumphs. 
Then you will think of their royalties. If they get 
20 per cent and you get a shilling a copy, you will 
hate them. If the position is reversed, you will 
patronise them. In either event you will lose their 
friendship. Of all people in the world your successful 
literary woman is the most unhappy. She spends so 
much time in earning fame abroad that she neglects 
love at home, and without that a woman is better dead. 
If you make your husband Mrs. Glanville's husband, 
instead of remaining his wife, you will lose him too. 
Mentally and physically he is your superior, with 
more solid knowledge in his little finger than you 
have in your whole body ; and yet if you * succeed ' 
you will despise him. You are inclined to think you 
do now. And it only proves that you can't read 
character even when you live in the same house with 
it — you who want to be a novelist" 

"Mr. Hill," she suddenly broke out, "you are ex- 
cessively rude ! " 

" I am in earnest," he said ; " the other followa" 

" It need not," she snapped. 

"In London," he said, "it must Our civilisation 
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is veneer, veneer, nothing but veneer. I have paid 
you the rare compliment — at your own invitation — 
of showing you the grain underneath, and you find it 
isn't decent — that it's ruda At least remember I 
was forgiven in advance." 

"You have fully realised your credit," she said 
bitterly. "I was not prepared for brutality — from 

you." 

" Mrs. Glanville, I have told you the truth. . I did n't 
expect you would like it I don't expect you to take 
my advica Of course I think you would be much 
happier if you would adopt it I have only one more 
remark to make. You say you were not prepared for 
brutality from ma If you go on with your purpose, 
be prepared for anything from men. Begin with your 
eyes open, anyhow. If I help you to do that, I do you 
yeoman servica" 

" Shall I ring ? " she asked, abruptly and pointedly. 

" Please," he answered calmly. " I have wasted an 
awful lot of time, I'm afraid." 

Once more her temper flashed out 

" My time or yours ? " 

" Ah 1 " he said reflectively, " I 'm not in a position 
to say yet Good night, Mrs. Glanville." 

" Good-bye," was her parting shot 



CHAPTER VI 

So Edith, having taken the advice of three people 
and found herself in a minority, did as most women 
would have done in her place — adopted the course to 
which her own inclination pointed her, and allowed 
the majority to retain their opinion if they chose. 
But when she seriously set to work to picture mentally 
what her book should be, she was rather perturbed at 
the shape it gradually assumed. If what E. C. said 
were true, that plots were played out, and that char- 
acterisation was the one thing needful, Edith felt 
convinced that she could never succeed. For all the 
books that wrote themselves in her dreams were books 
of wild adventure, thrilling accounts of Captains 
Starlight riding thoroughbred mares to the Mountains 
of the Moon, rescuing fair white priestesses from 
groves sacred to horrible Voodoo rites, and reigning 
— with brief vacations passed in chambers in Jermyn 
Street — over warlike savages with highly developed 
poetical gifts. Her Pegasus, in fact, took the bit be- 
tween his teeth and bolted with her through a country 
which she had not the least desire to explore. 
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Edith was perplexed and consulted E. C, and that 
brilliant young woman reassured her at once. 

" That 's all right," she remarked ; " always follow 
the line of least resistance You may be a sort of 
she-Haggard for all you know. And really, Edith, 
you might do worse than try Minnie Duckworth's 
dodga Pour it out to a typewriter, and see what it 
looks like afterwards." 

But Edith protested. 

"I couldn't do that, Ethel. Somehow it seems 
immodest" 

E. 0. chuckled. 

" It can't be if Minnie does it I don't believe she 
is capable of doing anything immodest ; she was born 
a virtuous matron." 

Edith puckered her brows. 

"I can't explain it, but to expose my naked 
thoughts to anybody instead of waiting until they 
were properly clothed does n't seem decent I 'm 
sure I could n't do it It would be as bad as washing 
my back when Tom was in the room." 

"Minnie's back must be superb," E. C. remarked. 
" Of course, dear, I tumble, but I think you 're too 
sensitiva" 

" Supposing it 's all nonsense ? " 

"The typewriter won't know, and if it does it won't 
care. It 's paid by the hour. And good truck, 
Edith, sells like hot cakes — that 's a tip worth having. 
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Work the sixth commandment hard, and you may 
romp home." 

Mrs. G-lanville did not seem enthusiastic. 

" I don't want to write truck ; and, besides, Ethel, 
you said yourself that adventure stories were n't the 
thing now." 

" Don't pin me down to everything I say," E. 0. 
answered; "and, still more, don't pin me down to 
everything I write. But as a good working rule for 
novelists I should suggest their sticking to one com- 
mandment, and consistently shattering it — in their 
books, I mean. Most of us go for the seventL I 
go for the ninth. If you appropriate the sixth, you 
may arrive. Of course in real life we all smash the 
tenth." 

Mrs. G-lanville reflected. 

" That was very much what Mr. Hill said." 

E. C. was interested at once. 

" Have you been to see Lance Hill ? " 

"Certainly not," Edith answered ; "he came here." 

"That remark shows that you are not a profes- 
sional," E. C, retorted ; " Lance Hill is n't the man to 
talk shop to authors outside his offica" 

" I can understand that," Mrs. Glanville said ; " but 
it 's a shade humiliating to think he does n't take me 
seriously." Suddenly she added, with a touch of 
petulance, " He does take me seriously, and he 's a 

pig." 
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" In what way ? " asked E. C. 

"He lectured me as if to turn novelist were to 
commit domestic suicida He said I was like the 
dog who threw away a bone to get a shadow, and 
that if I wanted fame abroad I should pay for it with 
love at homa And, Ethel, the ridiculous thing is, 
I Ve got a feeling that he is right" 

K C. did not laugL 

" Oh I I don't know," she said ; " Hill is notoriously 
truculent Still it seems to me he did take you 
seriously." 

"Perhaps so," Edith said, rather abstractedly. 
" Well, I mean to try. If I *m a she-Haggard I shall 
at any rate have some value from an agent's point of 
view, whether my books are literature or truck." 

E. C. stopped a moment before going. 

" I would n't say it to anybody but you, Edith, but 
I would rather go bail for Lance Hill's opinion on the 
question of literature than for any other man's. He 
does n't regard my productions as being especially 
epoch-marking, I know. Frankly I detest the man, 
but he 's the only absolutely honest one I know, and 
I 'm quite sure that if you don't turn out literature 
you won't have any value in his eyes, however big 
your income may ba He fairly flicks me on the raw 
every time he uses that critical whip of a tongue he 's 
got, so it 's pretty reasonable that I don't go near him. 
But I 'm bound to confess that if he would take me 
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up I should think a good deal more of myself than I do. 
So long, old woman. Keep your pecker up and you '11 
knock spots out of the whole of the gang." And 
off she sailed, leaving Edith even more perplexed 
about her friend's personality than before, but, on the 
whole, encouraged to begin work in real earnest 

She was very reticent on the subject for some 
weeks, and Tom did not care to inquire closely into her 
progress with the great work. He was still foolishly 
annoyed about the episode which had been caused by 
the article upon his wife, and he was also vaguely 
mistrustful of the influence which Archibald Merrick 
was beginning to exercise over her thoughts. It 
would not have entered his head to be jealous of 
any man, or to be doubtful of Edith, but he re- 
sented being ousted from his position as tenant in 
capite of his wife's thoughts, and, moreover, he did 
not really believe she was capable of writing novels 
at all. So it was without much show of enthusiasm 
that he asked her one night at dinner how she was 
getting on with her book, and what it was all about 

"Very slowly," Edith answered, with a sort of 
sigh ; " I don't want to give up trying yet, but it is 
most desperate hard work." 

Glanville looked at her. 

" You are n't looking at all well," he said. " Is it 
the kind of book that wants a lot of working up ? " 

" Yes, that 's the worry. I 've been to the Heading 
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Room at the British Museum several times, but there 's 
no air there, and it always makes me feel sick." 

" Must you go there at all ? " 

" Yes ; I can't grub up enough facts anywhere else, 
and I mean to be accurate if I can't be literary." 

"What 's the subject? Can't you have the books 
here?" 

" Well, there are a lot of books on secret societies, 
and some on rules of priestly orders, and I Ve had a big 
translation of Dugdale's Mcmasticon^ and Montalembert's 
Monks of the West^ the Cychposdia Gaiholica, and — and 
— oh, heaps more." 

" Good Lord 1 " said Glanville ; " and what do you 
do when you Ve got the books out? " 

" Copy pages and pages," his wife answered, with a 
mirthless sort of laugh. "I simply can't assimilate 
the facts I want under that great dome ; it 's all so 
horribly subdued, and the room itself makes me giddy, 
and the rustling of the pages is so incessant that I 
always want to scream. So I copy out everything that 
seems necessary, and cram it all up at homa" 

" Poor little woman I " her husband said. " But 
can't I help you ? There are lots of people who live 
by doing that sort of work — literary derelicts ; and if 
you will let me help you make out a list of the books 
from which you want notes made, I can buy or borrow 
some for you, and you can engage a Museum kaiituS to 
work at the rest, and send notes to you." 
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Edith looked at him gratefully. 

" It 's awfully kind of you, Tom." Then she said, 
rather apologetically, " I don't want to seem nasty, dear, 
but I thought you disliked my last hobby so much that 
I wanted to finish something before you heard much 
about it But I don't feel to-night as if I could go on 
alone. Will you look at my beginnings presently? " 

"What will happen if I advise you that you are 
wasting your time?" 

" Oh, I shall go on trying. So many people know 
about it now that I am committed to do something more 
tangible and definite than little short stories. But you 
might prevent me from wasting as much time as I should 
if I were left alone, and to-night I feel horribly ilL" 

The note of pathos in her voice produced an odd 
combination of satisfaction and irritation in her hus- 
band's mind. He got up and opened the door for her. 

" Let me have my cigar in your den, darling, and 
then I shall be a more kindly critic." 

He went with her into her boudoir and tucked her 
up on a sofa, and sat down at a small secrStaire which 
was covered with notebooks and order forms for vol- 
umes. He was astonished by the quantity of material 
copy she had produced in so short a tima 

" You 're a perfect cormorant for work," he said 
good-humouredly ; " but I can't see why you want to 
make these miles of extracts from books like the 
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" I sappose I have n't learnt how to cut out yet," his 
wife replied. "I shall get on famously if you will 
give me some hints. But I want to make the thing all 
by myself, Tom." 

" By all means," he assentei " Let me tackle these 
notes." 

He looked over the methodical notes with the prac- 
tised eye of a man whose business it is to assimilate 
facts. Many of the books upon which she had been 
engaged were familiar to him, and he saw with appre- 
ciation that she had a quick perception of all that was 
essential to her purposa But he saw, too, that she 
had not learnt how to use the library at the Museum, 
and he was sorry to think of his poor little wife 
wrestling with folios and royal quartos, and making 
her head ache in that mausoleum of forgotten genius. 
"Let me see the beginnings of the story itself," he 
said. " These are all right, but they make an alarm- 
ingly solid foundation for a novel" 

" I Ve not done much yet," Edith answered. " It 's 
all in that drawer by the inkstand. There 's a fairly 
complete sketch of the story, and a few bits of it, more 
or less fully written out You can see from those 
what I 'm aiming at" 

Glanville opened the drawer indicated by his wife 
and took out the sheets. As he read the scenario and 
the separate completed portions of the story his interest 
and surprise grew. Edith fell asleep upon the sofa, 
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and Tom did not disturb her, but, when he had finished 
reading, settled himself in a big chair by the fireplace 
and smoked and mused. He had seen enough to con- 
vince him that his wife had the gift of writing stories 
in no small measure, and, being essentially a just man, 
he admitted that he had no right to interfere with her 
use of her talent, although he disliked the prospect of 
its encroaching upon the time she would otherwise 
have devoted to him and to his interests. He felt 
that it was his duty to work hard at his profession and 
to make the most of his own talents, and that to do 
these two things involved increasing absence from 
home and more solitude for his wife. He admitted 
that reciprocity is a necessity ia married life; and if 
the home duties and social courtesies which had once 
satisfied Edith no longer sufficed, now that she was 
left more to herself, it was manifestly only fair that 
she should be encouraged by him to find interest and 
amusement in something else to fill up the vacant 
hours. 

Many men, he reflected, would be only too delighted 
if their wives took up so intelligent and profitable a 
diversion as literature ; and Edith was too human to 
become a blue-stocking, even if her inclination had 
been for a more serious side of literature than mere 
fiction. And yet he was sorry about it alL He could 
not quite explain his regret even to himself, but in his 
inner consciousness he was aware that for women 
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novelists, as represented by Minnie Duckworth and 
Ethel Campbell, the only two with whom he was at all 
acquainted, he had a very considerable contempt 
Edith might have wished to go on the stage, a wish 
he would have opposed much more vehemently and 
probably vetoed altogether. If she had taken up 
music and wished to appear on the concert platform 
he would have objected, from a vague feeling that 
women who performed for money lost caste to some 
extent, when not required to do so by the actual exi- 
gence of circumstances. 

"I daresay I'm an ass," he thought, "but I don't 
like it I don't like it ! But I 'm hanged if she can't 
write clinking good yarns." He got up and looked at 
his wifa " Edith always struck me as being a woman 
of many unknown possibilities. I suppose that is why 
I fell in love with her. I detest people whose limita- 
tions are as easily learnt as geographical boundaries. 
But, all the same, I 'm by no means sanguine about this 
last development These novelists seem to think that 
their beastly books are all the law and the prophets. 
And as for Archibald Merrick, he makes me positively 
ilL He goes about with la litirature c^est moi inscribed 
across his shirt-front, and underlined with a red silk 
handkerchief. Fancy that empty-headed ass posing 
as literary godfather to my clever little wife ! " 

He bent over Edith, and kissed her. 

"You 're a wonderful woman, darling," he said, as 
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she opened her eyea, " aad I should n't be at all sur- 
priaed if you became a well-known novelist But for 
goodness' sake don't let success spoil you. All litera- 
ture is not comprised in fiction as the ' literary ' papers 
seem to show; and, although I don't want you to 
muddle your brains and develop writer's cramp in the 
British Museum, I sha'n't regret your having had some 
headaches there if they have taught you to be humble. 
And as for the foundation of this book of yours, take 
a tip from the fraternity of builders and employ a 
labourer to mix your mortar and fetch your bricks. 
And so — good-night, my very dear little wife;" 




CHAPTER VII 

Edith's novel was published in due course — by 
Turner & James — and achieved a rather conspicuous 
success. Inasmuch as his new protigie displayed a 
proper sense of his position in the world of letters, 
Archibald Merrick spared no pains to give her work 
all that adventitious aid in which he believed so 
thoroughly. Being " literary editor " of a well-known 
daily paper he devoted to it quite a considerable space 
on the day of publication, knowing that the effect from 
a commercial point of view would not be diminished 
by the fact of his connection with the eminent firm 
whose imprimatur was given to the story. Moreover, 
he talked about it quite judiciously, giving the lead to 
many Oxford young men who eked out a precarious 
living by washing one another's linen in publia 
Meanwhile, Edith, rather tired by the labours of pass- 
ing proofe and selecting a binding which, without being 
vulgar, yet could not be overlooked, spent all her pin- 
money in subscriptions to press-cutting agencies, and 
retired to the decanal quiet of Si Cyres, 

Tom was so busy that he decided not to accompany 
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his wife ; and although the two of them said with per- 
fect sincerity that it was a great pity they could not 
take their holidays together, yet they both found com- 
pensations in their temporary separation. To tell the 
truth, Tom Glanville's mind was at this time quite 
engrossed in big things, and he found the Olympian 
prattle of these literary gods and goddesses inexpress- 
ibly wearisome. Edith, on the contrary, had lately 
had her eyes fixed upon nothing but paragraphs, and 
paragraphs are fatal to a correct sense of perspective. 
The childish pleasure with which she first saw her 
name mentioned in the list of guests at the kettledrums 
and soirees beloved of the minor novelist had disap- 
peared, and she now only experienced a sense of irrita- 
tion if by any chance her name was not included. 
Such an omission she had come to regard as a slight, to 
be guarded against in the future ; and she quickly ac- 
quiesced in the system which decrees that the means 
to be taken to avoid such journalistic blunders are in- 
direct Her education, indeed, had definitely progressed. 
In her father's peaceful garden in the close she re- 
viewed the ground upon which she was to take her 
stand in the battle for the bays, and, like a sensible 
woman, studied the methods of other successful war- 
riors in the selfsame fight Posthumous success was 
obviously the vainest of vanities ; present success was 
contingent less upon individual merit than a judicious 
selection of friends and allies. So far her choice had 
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been admirable ; but a wider circle was necessary if she 
was now to impress the people who had themselves im- 
pressed the Philistines. Nothing puzzles the little ring 
of professional paragraph-mongers so much as an occa- 
sional note dropped in upon them by some outsider, 
particularly if they can discern no bond of commercial 
sympathy between the new paragrapher and the old 
paragraphee. Edith was shrewd enough to recognise 
the political wisdom of indirectly communicating intel- 
ligence of herself, with apergm of her work, to London 
from Devonshire, and in St Gyres she met the proper 
medium. He was at this period of his career a clever 
undergraduate ; and although since then he has pro- 
ceeded Master of Arts, become editor of a monthly 
magazine, and published not a few novels of his own, 
a clever undergraduate he still remains. 

This individual, whose patronymic, much to his own 
disgust, was Smith, and upon whom his sponsors, much 
to their own discredit, had bestowed the name of Oedric, 
Mrs. Glanville selected to be her " runner-up " ; and 
she added a good deal to her enjoyment of her holiday 
by indoctrinating him with the one true cult, namely, 
admiration of herself for her work's sake. He read 
her book, of course. Everybody in the diocese did 
that ; and, in common with everybody in the diocese, 
he thought very highly of it indeed, but he was sur- 
prised that so pretty and delicate a woman should 
write a tale of adventure. 
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" It is quite the last sort of work I could have ex- 
pected from you," he said one day. 

They were sitting in the Deanery garden, where sev- 
eral people had gathered for tea ; on the wicker table 
in front of her the tea-things still stood, but only Cedric 
Smith remained of all the visitors. The environment 
was favourable to a certain sort of confidenca The 
sun was sinking behind the aged elms that were the 
glory of the close, cast long shadows over the lawns, 
and brought out all the warmth of colour in the brick 
walls and tiled roof of the Deanery ; the square tower 
of the Cathedral was bathed in mellow light; from 
the stables near came the soft cooing of the pigeons 
that were having a final gossip before retiring to their 
virtuous cotes. Under the elms myriads of gnats 
were circling in a bewildering golden maze, and every 
now and then an early cockchafer boomed across the 
flower-beds. It was delightfully peaceful and intim- 
ate, and Edith felt the moment was in every way 
auspicious. 

" Do people ever do what their friends expect ? " she 
asked, with a pathetic gentleness that made the ques- 
tion sound almost original 

"I suppose not," he answered; "but in this case 
the actual is so very far removed from the probable. 
You are so spiritual, and your story is so — ^so 
carnal." 

It was not quite the word he would have chosen, 
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but it served well enough, and she was compliment- 
arily interested. 

" I do not think spirituality is a note of my temper- 
ament exactly. I assure you I derive a very healthy 
pleasure from life ; but of course I know what you 
mean." 

" I see no reason to qualify the phrase," he said. 
"You are so restful and so — so pretty; and your 
book is simply a story of adventure and activity 
and " 

"And noise," she interpolated. "Yes, it is; but 
why may not restful and pretty women dream of the 
sort of life they would choose if they were men, with 
men's freedom and strength ? " 

"There is no reason," he admitted; "but that sort 
of dreaming is the most foolish sort of foolishness. 
You should have written a delicately brilliant book, 
full of analysis of character and sparkling dialogua" 

" The one I have written is truer to life," she pro- 
tested, "and therefore better art I know a lot of 
people, the sort that is generally reputed to be clever, 
and I assure you that their dialogue is not often 
brilliant, and their character less often would bear 
analysis." 

Cedric Smith was a portentously earnest young man, 
and her last remark jarred upon him. 

" That is merely superficial cynicism," he said, "and 
is not worthy of you. From you I should have looked 
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for a comedy of manners, and you have given me a 
melodrama.'' 

"That is well put," she answered prettily; "but 
remember I am only a beginner. There are fashions in 
fiction as there are in dress, and novices cannot set them 
in either. Before I can aflEord to write what I like I 
must be content to make my name by writing what 
other people want, and just now that is tales of action." 

The rejoinder seemed to him unanswerable, and he 
paused. 

" Before you can aflEord," he said presently. " Surely 
one of the blessings you have to be thankful for is 
that you can aflEord to write whatever you choose. 
Your arguments may be valid for those who live by 
their pena" 

" My argument is no less valid in the case in point," 
she answered. " The fact that I have settlements and 
dividends and things won't help me to reputation as a 
novelist" 

Again she was wrong, but he did not know it then, 
and the eflEective answer to her point was to be sup- 
plied her later by quite another man, 

" It seems to me," she went on pensively, " that am- 
bitious people must always be disappointed peopla I 
don't only mean because there is no such thing as 
finality, or because things achieved never are what it 
was believed they would prove to be. But ambition, 
after all, is a fault peculiar to men and women who 
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have in them elements of greatness, and it must always 
be repugnant to them to employ means which are little 
and unworthy. Not only is realisation disappoint- 
ment, but the process of achievement is distasteful" 

It sounded very good and very pathetic, and Oedric 
Smith felt quite sorry for her. 

" Is it no consolation that each link in the chain is 
well forged ? " he asked. " This first work of yours 
may not be gold ; but suppose it is common iron, is it 
no satisfaction that the workmanship is sound ? " 

"Of course it is," she agreed, "a very considerable 
satisfaction. But when I spoke of ambitious people I 
was thinking principally of those whose ambition is a 
literary one. You are more nearly right than I chose 
to admit just now. The book I have written is by 
general consent fairly good, and I am not the kind of 
idiot to pretend that I don't think so myself ; but it is 
not the book I want to write, and it galls me to think 
I must follow a fashion I don't admire, and even dislike, 
in order to get my name sufficiently known to enable 
me to endeavour to set up an artistic model without 
being spurned as a presumptuous fooL" 

The shadows were getting longer, and bats were 
wheeling against the amber light above the gables; 
the pigeons had ceased their cooing, and the last be- 
lated rook had drifted over the high elms. 

"Mr. Merrick is really the person responsible for 
any disillusionment I may have caused you," Edith 
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said more lightly. "He is closely associated with 
the house who published my book, and it was he who 
advised me that psychological books were not wanted, 
and that stories of action wera I asked his advice, and 
was original enough to act upon it when he gave it" 

" Is that Merrick of Menick^s Monthly ? " Mr. Smith 
inquired with some interest 

" Yes," she said. " He is an able man, and awfully 
interested in all literary matters. You say I have not 
been true to myself because I have written a melo- 
drama instead of a comedy of manners." 

" Not that," he protested eagerly. " I said I thought 
it curious that you, of all people, should have done 
so." 

Edith got up, smiling. 

"You are a courtier, Mr. Smith. Have it your 
own way ; but I have tried to explain why I did it 
If in ethics I am wrong, draw up an indictment of the 
literary times and challenge Mr. Merrick's opinion on 
it He can cross swords with you, though I cannot 
venture to. It is getting quite dark. Come indoors 
and say good-night to the Dean." 

That was only the first of many conversations of a 
kind which is especially flattering to a clever under- 
graduate, and in the succeeding weeks Edith displayed 
a real aptitude as a literary crammer. Oedric Smith, 
moreover, was a receptive pupil, and did credit to his 
teacher. Owing to an accident in his college sports, 
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he had been compelled to miss a term, and had chafed 
mightily at having to spend the May term at St Gyres 
instead of at St John's. But Edith Glanville's pres- 
ence at the close enabled his education to proceed, 
albeit on lines not recognised by any university. Not 
only did she provide him with plenty to think about, 
but she helped him to crystallise his thoughts ; and it 
was her hand that actually pushed his little barque 
into the literary stream, down which he had always a 
desire to drift He obtained leave to reside in college 
during the Long, and went up to Cambridge soon after 
Edith left the Deanery to join her husband abroad. 
During that long vacation he committed himself to the 
life of letters. Day after day he lay in a Canadian 
canoe on the Backs, and, provided with a large jar of 
tobacco, a can of shandy-gaflE, a note-book, and a fount- 
ain pen, he slowly and with pains prepared the indict- 
ment which Edith had suggested. More than that, he 
satisfied himself that all the clever things she had said 
had really emanated from his brain, which was pre- 
cisely what she intended him to do; and, acting 
upon the hint conveyed by her casual reference to 
Archibald Merrick when the discussion first began, 
he made a fair copy of the article and submitted it 
to the kind consideration of that eminent personage, 
with a view to its publication in his Monthly, 

Thanks to Mrs. Glanville the article was good, and 
thanks to Mr. Merrick it was eflEectual. Its particular 
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application was evident, and Merrick not only inserted 
it in the September number of his much-quoted maga- 
zine, but asked Verger to slate it in the daily paper for 
which he did the literary column. Verger did it, con- 
scientiously and with vigour, and the desired effect 
was obtained. Quite an acrimonious correspondence 
was engineered, and, real names being freely employed, 
the sale of the novel was revived without any undue 
expenditure over advertisement, much to the benefit of 
Turner & James of Shoe Lana A second edition of 
the book was called for, followed by a third, and Edith 
Glanville thus enjoyed the very rare experience of see- 
ing the delightful words " third edition " added to the 
title-page of her first essay in fiction. When she re- 
turned with her husband to Nevern Square she realised 
that her position in her literary coterie was very dif- 
ferent from what it was less than a year before. She 
kept her secret well, and not even Archibald Merrick 
knew the part she had played in originating the boom. 
There were many little straws to show her the direction 
in which the wind was setting. Prom three agents she 
received offers to undertake the agency of her future 
work, and fees were not even mentioned ; from pub- 
lishers other than Turner & James she received most 
civil letters displaying a complimentary desire to know 
whether she was engaged upon a second book, and 
even Archibald Merrick discoursed occasionally, and 
from an abstract point of view, of the moral obligations 
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laid upon authors by the publishers who speculated in 
first books of still undiscovered geniusea Only Lance 
Hill made no sign, and Tom Qlanville was more en- 
grossed than ever in his labours at the Bar. 

E. 0. was genuinely enthusiastic, and sincerely be- 
lieved that Edith was arriving on her merits. Well as 
she played the game of log-rolling herself, there was 
yet a refinement of finesse which she did not suspect, 
and it would never have occurred to her that Edith 
might discover it To the Sunday "at homes" in 
Nevem Square Archibald Merrick brought a new 
visitor; "a most promising young writer, Mrs. Qlan- 
ville," he said, the first time he brought him to tea ; 
" you really ought to know him. Keally, among all 
the promising young writers whom I have discovered 
and first introduced to the reading world through 
Merrick's Mmilhly^ I do not know that I have found 
one more promising. May I introduce you to my very 
clever young friend, Mr. Oedric Smith ? " 

And Mr. Smith, knowing how ingenuous Mrs. Qlan- 
ville was, and that she would never discover in his 
essay the developed fruit which had its seed in those 
conversations at St Gyres, expressed his pleasure at 
meeting her again, and for his own reputation's sake 
never referred to the matter at all. But although her 
little salon thus had one new recruit, the number of its 
frequenters was not increased. For Minnie Duckworth 
stayed away. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Quite a considerable time passed before Mrs. Glan- 
ville noticed Minnie Duckworth's absence. This did 
not arise from any diminution in her affection for her 
friend, but solely from the increased burden of her own 
social duties involved by her growing reputation as a 
literary celebrity. Tom's fame was spreading slowly 
and steadily, but his wife had emerged from the ranks 
of the unknown, and was as well advertised as any of 
her acquaintances to whom she used formerly to look 
up with so much admiring respect Consequently the 
Nevern Square Sunday "at homes" were in a mild 
degree the vogue, and on the other days of the week 
Edith was obliged to perform the customary perfunc- 
tory tour of making calls and leaving cards, which 
is the penalty paid by those who have a visiting 
lisL 

" We can't afford a carriage of our own," she would 
say plaintively, " but Tom is awfully good, and allows 
me to mu an appallingly long account with the Yio- 
toria Ck>mpaQy." 

And if the Victoria Company's Tiotoriaa, with dieir 
86 
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big pneumatic tires and scarlet wheels, are obviously 
not private carriages, they are undeniably comfortable, 
and have one great merit in that it is not possible to 
squeeze any third person into theuL Into one of these 
victorias, driven always by the same coachman, who in 
time came to regard himself as one of her own servants, 
Edith used to get every afternoon, and, calling at the 
Adamless Academe for E. C, drive round the Park in 
the monotonous fashion prescribed by the society which 
Bohemians affect to despise. 

Gradually the victoria became the venue of a literary 
partnership, none the less genuine or effective because 
it was unconscious and because the parties thereto con- 
tinued to devote their energies to their own particular 
interests. From Edith E. C. learnt to appreciate a 
new point of view, and she was not slow to turn it to 
advantaga Edith's mind was curiously simple and 
particularly prone to probing into what was still un- 
known to it; she liked to ascertain things, and was 
much too unaffected to forego learning anything 
because the necessary preliminary was to display 
ignoranca Her questions were pertinent, and her 
appreciation of intelligent replies was flattering, and 
from her questions and from her comments on the 
answers she received E. C. learnt accurately how an- 
other mind approached subjects with which she herself 
was quite familiar. The value to E. C. of these con- 
versations was enormous, because she acquired new 
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tricks in the art of presentation in which is contained 
all the secret of success. 

From E. C, on the other hand, Edith learned a great 
deal of what is wanted, and she was quite shrewd 
enough to perceive the truth of what she had herself 
said to Cedric Smith, that authors who will write what 
is wanted will soon acquire a prescriptive right to 
write what they like. If anything, the balance of 
obligation told against E. C, for that young lady was 
not overscrupulous in appropriating other people's 
remarks and passing them off as her own ; the story 
about her private collection of quotations was largely 
true, and many a witticism and epigram which she 
read or heard reappeared, very slightly disguised and 
stripped of inverted commas, in her flippantly amusing 
novels. 

It was during a drive that Minnie Duckworth was 
mentioned, as all subjects should be in pleasant con- 
versation, not abruptly and d propos of nothing in 
particular, but after gentle desultory discussion of 
another topia 

" I sometimes think I am becoming horribly selfish," 
Edith said; "ever since I began that book of mine 
in real earnest I seem to have lost interest in other 
things." 

"What sort of other things?" E. 0. asked rather 
absently. 

" Everything," Edith answered generally ; " writing 
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books and thinking about books is so absorbing that 
I don't read books and don't care nearly so much 
about seeing people as I used to do." 

"I think * selfish' is rather a strong word for it," 
E. 0. replied ; " of course you can't do anything well 
without putting your back into it ; but because you are 
absorbed in a thing I don't see why you should call 
yourself bad names. You may be more centred in 
yourself perhaps, but it does not follow that you are 
any less thoughtful of other people. For instance, 
you are very good to ma" 

Edith did not answer at onca 

"Yes, I am less thoughtful of other people," she 
said presently. " I get so wrapped up in what I am 
doing that little things worry me. It 's one thing to 
ask you to drive with me and chat about things in 
which we are both interested, but if you came to 
Nevern Square when I was really busy writing and 
asked me to go shopping with you I should only think 
what a nuisance you wera A year ago I should have 
been really interested in what you were thinking of 
buying. Now I shouldn't care a bit" 

" Oh, frocks I " said E. 0. rather contemptuously. 

" Yes, frocks I " Edith answered. " Every nice woman 
is interested in frocks. I used to be before I took up 
novel- writing, and I know I was nice then. Everybody 
thought so, and Tom was always saying so. I 'm not 
interested in them now, and Tom is less demonstrative 
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than he used to be. Probably I *m no longer a nice 
woman, and it must be because I 'm an author." 

" That 's rather a hard saying," E. 0. rejoined. " It 
sounds like one of Lance Hiirs apothegms." 

Edith frowned. 

"I am beginning to hate the sound of that man's 
name," she said almost viciously. " If anybody ever 
says anything particularly unpleasant he generally 
gives Mr. Hill as his authority. Is Mr. Hill the only 
thing that matters ? " 

"I don't love him, as you know," E. 0. said, "but 
it's an astonishing thing how much I believe in him. 
After all, it's not unnatural. He is in the very middle 
of it all, so he must know something about it" 

"You talk as if his horrid little office was the 
centre of the literary world." 

" Not quite that, perhaps. But it is the hub of a 
wheel" 

" And what are we ? — flies on it ? " 

" I 'm not at all sure we are not The wheel went 
round very merrily without us, and it will go round 
very merrily again without us. We are not indis- 
pensable as authors ; as women we might ba I take 
it that 's about all he means." E. C. laughed. " No ; 
Lance Hill is not an admirer of the lady novelist" 

"Well, I shall never grieve about that," Edith 
snapped. 

" Pardon me, dear. That is the ridiculous part of it 
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You will. I myself have no desire to conquer any 
man's aflEection. But I would give a good deal to be 
the one exception in Lance HilFs eyes to his rule that 
women novelists are bad as novelists and worse as 
women. So would you." 

"YouVe utterly and entirely wrong," Edith said 
obstinately. "The critics say I*m all right as a 
novelist, and Tom says I 'm all right as a woman, and 
that *s quite enough for yours sincerely." 

" But you began by objecting that Tom did n't say 
so — now." 

Edith grew grave again, and sighed. 

" There is a substratum of melancholy truth in it, I 
admit I am so engrossed in my work and my am- 
bitions that I do find the little home worries a nuis- 
ance. And servants want such a lot of looking after 
that it is almost impossible to get a clear morning to 
oneself." 

"Home worries don't chip in with the artistic 
temperament, I agree, but for my own part I would 
very gladly exchange the latter for the former, sup- 
posing I possessed it, which I am by no means certain 
is the casa" 

"Not possess the artistic temperament? " 

" Not a damn I " said E. C. recklessly. " It 's all 
tommy rot — at any rate in my casa I don't want to 
disillusion you, but you can take it from me that if 
what Hill said to you about losing the substance for 
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the shadow strikes you as being true you had better 
act upon his advice. My artistic temperament may 
go into the remainder box if I see half a chance of 
finding a good solid man who will love me the better 
without it I 'm not aware that it has been any 
blessing to me so far." 

"It seems to me that your conversation is just a 
shade disconnected/' Edith said, with a ring of sarcasm 
in her voice ; " but we have established one point quite 
clearly, and that is that neither of ns is particularly 
nice this afternoon." 

E. C. laughed, her usual brightness returning. 

" It is a fact, Edith ; you 're quite right This writ- 
ing business is horribly fascinating, and it does spoil 
you for other things. I know quite well what you 
mean. But your difficulty would disappear if you 
took yourself less seriously. After a time you won't 
be so gruesomely conscientious, but will just unload 
whatever comes into your head." 

" Never !" said Edith emphatically. 

"Wait till you get a commission, my dear. It's 
wonderful how that alters one's estimate of one's own 
early work. Stuff that you have only not burnt be- 
cause of a sort of maternal instinct, but have secreted 
in an almost inaccessible drawer, comes out as good as 
good when you receive a commission and don't feel 
active." 

" What about next time ? " 
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" My deax girl, once get a name and you can do all 
sorts of things with impunity. Exactly the same re- 
viewers say exactly the same things about every book 
I write : every book sells exactly the same number of 
copies ; I receive exactly the same number of sover- 
eigns for every one ; and I am not sure that every one 
does n't contain exactly the same thing. That is why 
you will probably go farther than I shall There 
is n't a particle of human nature in any one of my 
books. They are all metallic and hard. Polished, if 
you like, but what 's the good of polish ? It is only 
the thing that makes the courtier inferior to his fellow- 
men. It is absolute demerit I will put that down 
when I get home. It's a rotten cotton sort of remark, 
and I have no doubt scores of people have made it 
before, but it will serve." 

Her words jarred on Edith, who did not answer, and 
E. 0. went on 

"Do you remember how you grizzled about your 
book because as you went on the story panned out 
in blood and passion? Well, that was true to Ufa 
People without blood, and lives without passion, are 
anaemic unrealities. They have no existence outside 
my books — and Minnie Duckworth's." 

Edith broke in with quite a fresh note of interest in 
her voice. 

" There 's a case in point : I told you I was growing 
so self-centred that I was much less thoughtful of other 
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peopla I have n't seen Minnie for months, I wonder 
what has become of her? " 

*' I have n^t the least idea. Minnie has all the mo- 
notony of a beautiful statue, and if I have thought 
about her at all it has only been with a feeling of half- 
relief that I have been thinking of her instead of talk- 
ing to her. Let 's go and look her up." 

So the horses were turned, and they drove slowly 
down the Ladies' Mile and out through Albert Gate 
into the Brompton Boad. 

" It 's quite a blessing to get out of the Park," Edith 
said. " Ever since I became a literary celebrity I have 
had a stiff neck from bowing to people I don't know 
and don't want to know." 

" I was n't aware that stiff necks were one of the 
sequelae of the artistic temperament. Swelled heads 
are common, I know. I always think that for a really 
successful author I am an outstanding model of 
Christian humility. I wonder whether, when you are 
really established, you will put on as much side as 
some of our craft What is your pose going to 
be?" 

"Is it absolutely necessary that I should have a 
pose at all ? " 

" Emphatically it is. Mine is artlessness, ingenuous, 
unaffected, sweet simplicity. Minnie's is placidity, 
calm, sleepy imperturbability. She is as unrujffled as 
those detestable pools in the home parks of her most 
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aristocratic characters. I don't believe that she would 
allow anything to seem to shock her." 

" I never quite understand how far you are really 
fond of Minnie, and yet at one time I never saw one of 
you without the other ; you were always hunting in 
couples." 

" We happened to be hunting the same hara" 

" And has Minnie dropped the pursuit? " 

" I don't know. In coursing like ours a good many 
red herrings are drawn across the trail, and possibly 
Minnie has got other fish to fry." 

"Worthy of an Irishman," Edith said, "Thank 
goodness, here is Finborough Eoad. By the way, it is 
a funny thing that in all the time I have known Minnie 
I have never called upon her before. Somehow she 
has always been to my place instead." 

"She lives in what are technically known as the 
Dining Booms. Why, I could never make out, for she 
must make a pot of money, and lodgings in Brompton 
don't seem to square with her notions of home life as 
portrayed in her books. Still, that's her affair, not 
ours. No, I won't come in. Give her my love, and 
tell her that I can't afford to have any cards printed 
until after my next royalty account comes in." 

So Edith got out of the carriage alone, and knocked 
and rang at the door. After quite a long delay the 
door was opened by a typical lodging-house maid-of- 
all-work, who stared at the carriage with an air that 
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suggested that " carriage people " were somewhat out 
of place in Finborough Boad. 

" Is Miss Duckworth at home? " 

"Miss what?" 

"Miss Duckworth." 

" I don't know. I '11 go and see." 

She turned into the house, but Edith called her back. 

" My good girl, I 'm not going to stop on the mat 
Kindly show me into a room while you take Miss 
Duckworth my card." 

She followed the maid into the hall, and, mis- 
understanding some gesture on the part of the girl, who 
was completely untrained in any of her housemaid's 
duties, followed her into a room which opened out of 
the inner lobby. Tlie servant stopped and hesitated, 
and then muttering, in a nervous sort of way, " Here 's 
someone to see you," turned and fled, leaving the 
astonished Mrs. Glanville face to face with Minnie 
Duckworth, who, with her hair down, and loosely 
wrapped in a particularly shabby dressing-gown, was 
trying to conceal something on the sofa by covering it 
lightly with a shawL The hurried movement on her 
part thoroughly disturbed the something, which, after 
one or two ineffectual struggles to disentangle itself 
from the shawl, began to cry with a pitiful intonation 
that convicted its mother of giving it food that did not 
agree with it at all. Minnie Duckworth flushed up to 
the roots of her hair, and pointed to the door. 
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" You may remember," she said, " that I have never 
asked you to come here before, and I have n't asked 
you now. That girl who let you in is such a fool that 
she does not understand what is meant by not being at 
home. You do. I *m not at home to-day." 

" But, Minnie—" Edith began. 

" I *m not at home," she repeated, " and I Ve got 
nothing else to say." 

There was nothing left but for her to take her de- 
parture with as much self-possession as she could mus- 
ter, and this Edith did. She got into the victoria, and, 
saying ^^ Home ! " to the coachman, sank back with a 
gasp among her pillows. E. 0. looked at her inquisi- 
tively. 

"Bather a short visit, wasn't it? Was Minnie 
out?" 

"No; she was in." 

" Did you see her ? " 

"Yes." 

"Well, what on earth 's the matter? " 

" My dear Ethel, it 's perfectly awful, but from the 
woman's own manner there can't be any question it 's 
hers." 

" You are incoherent What is hers ? " 

" The baby. She tried to hide it, and it 's a mercy 
she did n't suffocate it, but there is no possible doubt 
whatever. The child is hers, and I can never forgive 
her." 
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" I don't see any reason why you should," E. C. said, 
"nor any reason why Minnie should want you to. 
Why should n*t she have a baby if she likes ? " 

" Why should n't she ! Eeally, Ethel, I think you go 
too far sometimes." 

" Having babies is a perfectly natural proceeding and 
distinctly creditable. I would give my eyes to have 
one myself." 

" I hope before you do you will go through the tri- 
fling formality of being married," Edith said acidly. 

" I suppose I shall have to," E. 0. said ; " but really, 
you know, I never gave Minnie credit for so much 
originality of character ; she has gone up in my estima- 
tion no end. I wonder who——" 

Edith stopped her. 

"It's perfectly awful," she said again, "and I am 
ashamed to think I Ve been so mistaken about her. I 
wonder how Archibald Merrick ever dared to introduce 
her to me." 

E. C. looked at her quizzingly. 

" So your thoughts run in that groove too ; but why 
should we expect poor Mr. Merrick to have the gift of 
second-sight ? " 

But Edith would not be drawn. 

" You can go on to your flat in the victoria," she 
said : " I will walk home from hera But for good- 
ness' sake, Ethel, don't let us talk about this yet — for 
our own credit's sake." 
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E. C. looked at Edith with an air almost of surprisa 

" Of course I won't talk about it," she said, rather 
shorUj. "I say, Edith, do jou think Minnie ia very 
down on her luck ? " 

" I don't know. I — I hope ahe is." 

E. C. packered up her browa 

"It's awfully good of you to let me go on in the 
carriage. Sure you want to walk ? Very well Tell 
the man where to go, won't you ? I suppose I shall 
see you in a day or twa Good-bye." And in the 
middle of a torrent of remarks equally short and dis- 
jointed, E C, was driven away towards her solitary flat, 
while Edith walked rapidly towards Nevern Square, 
wondering what Tom would say if he knew about 
Minnie Duckworth's addition to the population, and 
whether it would not be wiser to say nothing to him 
about it in case — in case 

Upon the whole she decided to say nothing about it 
ataa 




CHAPTEB IX 

Mas. Tbelawney's dinners were always admirable, 
but, as a hostess, she was well-intentioned rather than 
accomplished. It is odd that attention should be so 
generally devoted to the dinner rather than to the 
diners. Indeed, if hospitality is to be gauged by the 
degree of attention paid to one's guests' idiosyncrasies, 
it ifl a reflection upon their state of civilisation as well, 
inasmuch as it would seem that their stomachs are of 
more concern than their intellects ; that so long as they 
are provided with plenty to eat it does not much mat- 
ter what is given them to discuss. At the greatest 
banquet of the civic year, the leading guests are not 
our merchant princes, but Hia Majesty's ministers ; at 
the Colchester oyster dinners, the seat of honovir is not 
for the keeper of a fish-bar, but for a judge or, perhaps, a 
dean ; at the Scallywags' semi-annual corroborees, the 
honoured individual is frecLuently selected from the 
Episcopal Bench. It is a mistake to suppose that 
authors like to be invited to meet authors at dinner, 
but the mistake is commonly made, and Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney had made it on this o 
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Prom the newspaper-paragraph point of view, the 
list was sufficiently interesting. Sir George Manvers, 
the eminent police-court magistrate, was there with 
Lady Manvers, his wife, a poetess of considerable pre- 
tension and more considerable size. There were also 
Tom Glanville, the rising barrister, and Edith Glan- 
ville, the newly risen novelist; Archibald Merrick, 
author, journalist, editor, and Ethel Campbell, novel- 
ist; Max Heavitree, dramatist, and Angela Craven, 
com^ienne ; Mr. and Mrs. Hill ; and, finally, Teddy 
Bayley, who attributed his failure to make a career for 
himself to the fact that his father was an archbishop, 
but who managed to get a vast amount of enjoyment 
out of Kf e notwithstanding. Teddy brought his sister, 
whose only known indication of individuality was her 
detestation of curates. 

The Bayleys, indeed, were the only two guests who 
were not by way of being associated with authorship, 
so that, adding to them their host and hostess, there 
was a congregation of but four persons to derive bene- 
fit from the ministrations of ten celebrants, a condition 
of things not conducive to the satisfaction of the latter. 

Lance HilFs face, as he entered the room and sur- 
veyed the assembly, was a study of well-bred com- 
posure, but he found time to say to Glanville, with a 
quaint intonation of sadness — 

" What on earth can have induced Mra Trelawney 
to invite me here to-night? " 
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Glanville affected surprisa 

"Why should n't she, old man? " 

Hill shrugged his shoulders almost imperceptibly, 
and briefly summarised the position : 

" Manvers classifies me as a commission agent, and 
his wife holds me personally responsible for the fact 
that there is no demand for poetry. Heavitree regards 
me as an old fogey who knows nothing about literature 
and is incapable of appreciating the superiority of 
youth over age. Bay ley only knows I was his father's 
fag at Eton. Miss Campbell detests me, and Merrick 
thinks I am one degree worse than the devil For the 
love of Heaven, Glanville, use your good offices with 
Mrs. Trelawney to let me take Miss Craven in to din- 
ner. I am told she cannot read." 

Glanville grinned. 

" Miss Craven has fallen to my gun," he said ; " I 
hope you may bag Miss Campbell" 

And so, indeed, he did, Mrs. Trelawney congratu- 
lating herself meanwhile on the admirable knowledge 
she had displayed of her guests' interests and tastes. 

E. C, as it happened, was very subdued. Something 
was evidently weighing upon her mind ; and Hill, who 
sometimes blamed himself for the unreasoning dislike 
with which he regarded the well-known young novel- 
ist, felt his mood softening towards her. He tried to 
combat his weakness. " She is as clever as paint," he 
thought, " and she knows that I detest her. Women 
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always tumble to it when a man dislikes them, even as 
they know he is in love with them before he realises 
it himselt This pathetic weariness is simply a new 
pose. For some whimsical reason or other she wants 
to interest me, and she thinks she can do it by assum- 
ing an air of tired disillusionment A new pose, that 
is alL The woman is a regular chameleon." 

But all the while he knew he was not just ; there 
was no reason that he could discover why Miss Camp- 
bell should have the least desire to interest him by 
any means whatsoever ; and if there were, he reflected 
grimly, no woman would resort to such obvious tactics 
with so old a married man as her present opponent in 
the game. Interesting fatigue attracts only very young 
men, and E. C. was too experienced an angler to use 
the wrong sort of bait 

He chatted casually with her, while he watched her 
narrowly, and was constrained to admit that the girl 
was subdued because she was really worried, and be- 
cause she was tired. Distress ever appealed to Lance 
Hill, who at all times was somewhat of a Quixote, and 
he determined to get at the cause of her restraint 
if it were possible during so conventional a dinner 
party. 

Teddy Bayley, rather to his own embarrassment, 
was monopolising the interest of the table by his 
quaintly humorous description of a trip to Italy. Only 
his father's archiepiscopal position had prevented him 
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from going on the stage, and his account of the devices 
to which he was compelled to resort to make himself 
intelligible to the innkeepers would have made De- 
mocritus smila 

"It is odd that pantomime should have been re- 
legated so much by actors to general society," said 
Heavitree, with the air of one who had fallen on a new 
criticism; "even children have ceased to laugh at 
clowns, and it is reserved for you to make grown men 
roar by your gift of describing what you want by signs. 
You should associate yourself with Jane May." 

"Father always calls Teddy *L'enfant prodigue,' as 
it is," Miss Bayley said ; " Teddy is always so cheer- 
fully irresponsible." 

Teddy looked at his sister reproachfully. 

" Marion has a horribly crude way of trumpeting out 
my demerits, and an unchristian way of suggesting 
that she personally approves of them." 

" Other people's limitations always are interesting," 
said Merrick sententiously ; " they increase one's sense 
of one's own importance so mucL" 

" That seems to me only a reason for associating 
with one's inferiors," Hill said. Somehow the most 
innocent remark that Merrick made irritated him. 
" Personally, I prefer associating with my superiors, 
even though it involves a long course of lessons in 
humility." 

"The frog in the fable had the same preference." 
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Merrick retorted, " but I am under the impression that 
the result was not good for the frog." 

'*He learnt humility too late/' E. C. said; "that is 
the worst of moral lessons : they seem to be borne in 
upon us so posthumously." 

** At any rate he must have given some amusement 
to the bull," Miss Bayley said, " so even he did not 
live in vain." 

" That is so true," said Mrs. Trelawney seriously ; 
" there are quite a number of people whose only justi- 
fication for existence is that they amuse us." 

"All novelists, of course," said Merrick. "To the 
world at large that is their only justification for pre- 
suming to exist ;. to their literary advisers there is per- 
haps another." 

Hill flushed perceptibly at the affront, and E. C. 
approved of the ease with which he professed not to 
have fully grasped the point, but Glanville was really 
angry, and curtly changed the subject 

" I spent a long morning in a police-court last week," 
he said to Sir George Manvers ; " what a dreary busi- 
ness life must be, say, in West London ! " 

" For those who live there, yes," Sir George replied ; 
" for me it is quite the reverse. I often think a police- 
court magistracy is like a pheasant, — every little case 
is a feather, and no two feathers are alike. I do not 
find my work there monotonous." 

"And yet all the stories you hear are variants on 
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the one theme of misery," E. C. said rather sadly ; " if 
not monotonous, yet is not the life depressing to a man 
with high ideals ? " 

Sir George looked pleased with her. 

" Perhaps I am a sort of human Mikado, perpetually 
working out sums in rule of three : if fourteen days is 
enough for a man who kicks his wife when he is drunk, 
how much will be adequate for a man who kicks his 
wife because she is drunk ? In each case the misery 
is about the same, but there is a great deal of difference 
between the two cases, and it removes a great deal of 
monotony from my mind directly I begin to discrim- 
inate." 

" But do you never get cases in which the interest is 
of another kind? " E. C. asked, "or are your police- 
court records all volumes of short stories which might 
be published with some such title as Studies in 
Misery f " 

"Plenty, plenty," Sir George answered genially. 
" Really my simile of the pheasant is by no means too 
far-fetched, and, after all, misery is very relativa De- 
spite all the squalor and poverty in which my regu- 
lar visitors live, I assure you they are a wonderfully 
cheerful sort of people. Hunger is usual with them, 
but starvation is very rare, and " 

" They don't know what thirst means," Glanville 
interrupted. 

" There are chiels amang them takin' notes," E. C. 
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remarked ; " Tales of Mean Streets give one a sad 
enough impression ; Outside the Radius one very little 
better." 

" Follow up your line of thought, Miss Campbell," 
Hill said gravely, "and the conclusion at which, 
according to Cocker, you ought to arrive is, that 
sketches in Mayfair should be all of unrelieved 
gloom." 

E. C. did not smile. 

"It is the usual effect of civilisation," Merrick said 
indifferently; " and, after all, the theory that everything 
is only relative is very comforting." 

" My own experience," said Sir George, " convinces 
me that what most of us mean by misery is commonest 
in our own class, — among those of us at any rate who 
have not come * through.' It is the keeping of one's 
difficulties and failures unknown to one's friends that 
makes the fight so hard." 

"Then why conceal them? " Merrick interjected. 

" Because not to do so is to invite the failure one is 
striving to avoid," Sir George replied ; " I expect if I 
were to investigate the point I should find that the 
reason my police-court stories do not shake my faith 
in God is that in every one of them I see the sympathy 
that exists between the members of the class of whom 
they are told; that sympathy is not so prevalent in 
the higher social ranks." 

Teddy Bayley looked innocently at him. 
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" Is that why it is always the people who have n*t 
got any money who are willing to lend it, and that 
— er — jossers who are rolling in it never have any to 
spare ? " 

Sir George smiled benevolently. 

" I think, Mr. Bayley, you are trying to pull my leg ; 
officially, in West London, I might express a magis- 
terial opinion on the point, but I have no doubt the 
archbishop ex caihedrd would be more worth hearing on 
the subject" 

And so the idle chatter wandered away to other 
matters, but on E. C.*s mind was fixed a picture of 
Minnie Duckworth needing sympathy, and presently 
she turned again to Hill. 

" Do you in Albemarle Street see many tragedies ? " 

" Among ? " 

" Among ourselves, among the class who write," 

He looked at her kindly. 

"I agree with Sir George Manvers," he said, "that 
what makes misery acute is loneliness. * Tragedies ' is 
perhaps a strong word, but in spite of all the talk of 
the camaraderie that exists between brothers and 
sisters of the pen, I have not found that sympathy is 
the dominant note of their character, and I know 
many still unsuccessful writers who are very sad be- 
cause they are fighting their battle alone." 

"The fact should make success all the sweeter," 
E. 0. argued. 
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" I am not sure," Hill replied ; " success comes to so 
few, and it is easy to pay too much for it" 

" You mean," she said, " that people who think to 
procure happiness with fame may find they have paid 
for their fame with happiness? " 

Hill looked sharply at Mrs. Glanville, and, seeing 
she was listening, reddened slightly. 

" You have heard my sermon at second hand," he 
said ; " well — ^yes, I do mean that" 

E. C. paused. 

" What do you do to help ? " she asked in a low tona 

" That is not for me to say," he answered ; " after 
all, too, it is so little one can do that in any case it is 
scarcely worth discussion, but in my own way I tiy." 

"And at least you offer sympathy? " 

But Hill would not be drawn. 

"Sympathy cannot be doled out to order. Miss 
Campbell," he said, rather stiffly ; " 1 am sorry to say 
I meet people with whom I have none," and he smiled 
a little grimly as he noticed how she interpreted the 
remark as personal to herself, and turned to Teddy 
Bayley. 

" You are very silent, Mr. Bayley ; has your partic- 
ular selection for to-day gone down ? " 

" It has," Teddy Bayley answered, cheerfully ; " and 
it 's a very peculiar thing that my particular selection 
invariably does adopt that reprehensible course ; I 'm 
a Jonah on certs." 
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" You Ve too confiding," E. 0. said ; " you place too 
much reliance on the man you know — whoever he is, 
that man is always dangerous." 

"Oh, I don't know," Teddy laughed; "after all, 
too, if one crams up one's form at a glance and has a 
decent memory, one ought n't to come croppers ; it 's 
simply a matter of luck, and mine 's out, — that 's about 
the position." 

" Then why not face it and stop ? " 

Archibald Merrick stared at her in blank aston- 
ishment 

" Trying to reform a gambler. Miss Campbell ? " he 
asked. " Thankless work, believe me, thankless work." 

" I never try to reform anybody," E. C. said ; " my 
remarks were not inspired by morality, but by my 
abiding disbelief in tips straight from the stabla" 

" And I decline to stop,"'Teddy explained, " because 
of my abiding belief in my general good luck. I don't 
disguise the fact that it 's fairly out just now, but that 's 
the best of all reasons for not throwing up the sponga" 

" Oh, the optimism of youth I " Lady Man vers ejac- 
ulated from the other end of the table so suddenly 
and in so sepulchral a tone that Teddy Bay ley was quite 
disconcerted. " What a consolation it is to have faith 
in one's destiny — quite like Napoleon, you know ! " 

" I have never thought of Teddy as Napoleonic," 
Miss Bayley said, without a smile, and her brother al- 
most choked over his wine. 
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"It is the function of the poet to give one new 
ideas," Heavitree observed, sententiously ; "what a 
service that is, Lady Manvers ! " 

" Inadequately remunerated, I fear," said Merrick, 
sympathetically, and Lady Manvers sighed assent 

"Poets must look inside themselves for their re- 
ward," she said; and Teddy Bayley, surveying her 
large dimensions, reflected that at any rate she had the 
capacity to contain a great deal. Heavitree caught his 
eye and grinned ; his long, thin fingers were tracing an 
outline of Lady Manvers's head and bust in crumbs 
upon the cloth, and it was an admirable caricature. 

" Yes," he repeated ; " to give one new ideas is the 
function of the poet, and altruism is the test by which 
the true poet is found. Lady Manvers is right, and 
Mr. Merrick is right It is so delightful to feel that 
everybody is right I am told that Sir Lewis Morris 
makes quite a large income by his pen, but is he a 
poet?" 

He cleverly drew Miss Bayley*s attention to the 
caricature in crumbs, and, having noted with satisfac- 
tion her appreciation of his little effort, swept away the 
crumbs with a sigh. 

" Of course you know the works of Mr. Onions," he 
said to Lady Manvers — "no? is it possible? Sir 
George must have met him frequently. * Art for art*s 
sake ' is his motto, as it also is the motto of Lady Man- 
vers and, I may add, of my sell" 

8 
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" Mr. Heavitree is a prince of poseurs^'' E. C. said, 
with a note of challenge in her voice. "Why cannot 
you be honest and say, as I say, that your motto is * Art 
for money's sake,' Mr. Heavitree? " 

" Because it is n't true," he said. " People can't 
have the life they want and money too. Why not ? 
I don't know. Of course it's a ridiculous arrange- 
ment, but so many of the arrangements made by 
Providence are ridiculous. I really don't care about 
money. I never have any so far as I am aware, but I 
don't owe any. Teddy Bayley has heaps and owes 
more. But, per contra^ as my lawyer says, I lead ex- 
actly the life I like, and Teddy does n't" 

"I get an awful amount of fun out of life, anyhow," 
Teddy objected. 

Heavitree looked at him in disgust 

" If you do, you need n't expose the fact so crudely. 
Mr. Hill, you have said repeatedly that I am very- 
young ; it is perhaps true ; but am I not speaking with 
the wisdom of a sage when I say that money and the 
desire of one's heart are never enjoyed together? " 

Hill acquiesced, with an almost imperceptible sug- 
gestion of mock deferenca 

"With variations, Mr. Heavitree, I must confess 
that that is a text upon which I frequently hold forth." 

Sir George Manvers, with the prejudices of a different 
age strong upon him, did not like Max Heavitree, pri- 
vately considering him not sufficiently excused for his 
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impertinences by his undeniable ability, and he said 
quite testily to Mrs. Trelawney, " 1 wonder why it is 
that Mr. Heavitree always prefaces his most oracular 
remarks by some reference to his aggressive youth ? " 

Mrs. Trelawney looked apprehensively at the rising 
dramatist, noticing that he had overheard the remark, 
and the suggestion of appeal in her eyes spared Sir 
George a sparring match. 

Max laughed. 

"My youth, Sir George," he said, "is my chief 
justification for making any remarks at all. It is 
another of the arrangements of Providence which many 
people consider ridiculous, that wisdom should occa- 
sionally proceed from the mouths of the very young. 
Perhaps," he added, after a pause, " by way of com- 
pensation." 

Mrs. Trelawney caught Lady Manvers's eye and rose, 
the one with some relief, and the other with some 
majesty of demeanour. The poetess had but little 
sense of humour, and she was nettled by Max Heavi- 
tree's too studied deference, which she had observed 
with some suspicion. 

"In my time," she observed severely, "children 
were not given to criticising Providence, and, with 
regard to what proceeded from their mouths, the less 
they said, the better behaved they were supposed to 
be." 

But Heavitree was not abashed. 
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" If the children never prattled life would be very dull 
for the adults. Dear Lady Manvers, I will apologise 
to Providence for venturing to differ from it if yon will 
only forgive ma But how veiy barbarous the good 
old times must have been t " 

And with a sigh of satis&wtion he leaned back iu his 
chair and poured himself out another glass of wine as 
soon as the door was closed and the men were left 
alone 




CHAPTER X 

lu" the drawing-room Lady Manvers arranged herself 
deliberately in a corner of the sofa nearest the fire and 
waited patiently for coffee. Mrs. Trelawney sank 
hack restfully among the cushions, and E. C. stood up 
by the fireplace with the air of one who was making 
mental notes ; she watched Angela Craven as, with the 
self-consciousness of a society beauty, that ingenuous 
lady selected a chair which, while it was quite com- 
fortable, was most adapted to set off her neck and 
shoulders, imd was so placed as to fall sufficiently 
within the area of subdued rose-coloured light shed by 
a standard lamp ; Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Clanville paired 
off on another settee, and Marion Bayley, after a 
moment's hesitation, which E. C. noticed with an in- 
ward smile, sat on a small chair near enough to Miss 
Crayen to justify conversation, but not so near as to 
invite it 

For a few minutes silence reigned, broken only by 
the gentle clicking of cups and saucers, and then E. C, 
who was always intolerant of anything like a pause, 
waved her spoon in the air and said generally, "I 
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always think the most delightful moment in a dinner 
party is when we leave the men to themselves." 

No better proposition could have been enunciated if 
is was E. C/s desire to start a conversation. Lady 
Manvers protested, and from the recesses of her chair 
Angela Craven said, "Do you?" with a note of in- 
credulity and shocked surprise that pleased E. C. 
immensely. 

" I do mean it," she declared, " and so would lots of 
women if thej really thought about it To us, you 
see, dinner is an amusement ; to men it is an important 
piece of business; to us a dinner party ig a pleasant 
entertainment ; to men it 's very much like doing their 
work in another man's office, and men don't like being 
interrupted in their work. It 's only when they We 
broken the back of it, to use their own phrase, that 
they consent to discuss anything else than their food. 
Follow them in your mind's eye from the moment that 
they arrive at the house and you will admit that I am 
right Until dinner is announced they are irritable 
and impatient; going down -stairs they are eager and 
preoccupied ; during the soup they are silent ; the fish 
only makes them hungry — the first taste of food has 
the same effect on a man that the first taste of blood 
has on a lion-cub; the entree pleases them, and they 
begin to emerge from the level of the brute creation ; 
by the time they have finished making havoc with the 
r$ti they will occasionally purr; they play with the 
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entremets^ play the devil with the savoury, and then at 
last are men. That is the precise psychological 
moment at which intelligent women get up and leave 
them." 

Miss Craven dissented altogether. 

" That is the precise moment when clever women 
should remain." 

E. C. withered her with a smile. 

" I said intelligent women ; clever women are a dif- 
ferent species altogether, and well-fed men are their 
natural prey. Intelligent women leave the men as 
soon as they are fed, knowing that their digestion is a 
deity which must be appeased by free libations, and at 
that ceremony, by immemorial custom, no female must 
assist" 

Mrs. Glanville took up the challenge. 

" T don't wonder you are a success, Ethel," she said, 
** for you never forget the golden rule of maintaining 
your individuality. Well, although I am married, I 
hold no brief for my husband's sex, but I can imagine 
their taking the point that the reason women withdraw 
after the dessert is that they may cultivate their own 
especial deity." 

"Whose name," inquired E. C, "is " 

" Scandal," Edith said soothingly ; " the goddess on 
whose shrine we women are popularly supposed to lay 
the characters we have taken away from our friends." 

From the sofa Mrs. Trelawney remonstrated gently. 
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" Somebody said somewhere that conversation was a 
sort of salad — Attic salt, you know, and all that sort 
of thing ; the mistake that you very intellectual wo- 
men make is, that you put too much vinegar into your 
dressing." 

" A depraved appetite constantly goes with genius," 
E. C. answered cheerfully ; " but Edith and I under- 
stand one another, and what a blessed thing that is ! " 

** My bitterest critics have never accused me of being 
very intellectual," Edith said, " and I don*t think you, 
of all people, Mrs. Trelawney, ought to call me names. 
Ethel knows exactly how to draw my fire, and when 
she has located my position she proceeds to bombard 
me with sparklets." 

"Until I have revealed your nakedness, when I 
follow up with heavy shells and finally silence you 
completely. Thanks, Edith, I '11 use some of that 
to-morrow." 

" That 's mean of her, is n't it, Miss Bayley ? " Edith 
said. "How can she know I don't want to use it 
myself?" 

Miss Bayley flushed a little shyly. 

" I 'm rather afraid of Miss Campbell," she answered ; 
"I have an uneasy feeling that I may meet myself 
making some horribly commonplace remark in her 
next book." 

"You need not be afraid of that," E. C. said; "no- 
body in my books ever does make commonplace 
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remarks. Thanks to a ready wit and a good memory 
my dialogue is always very tol-lol. If it were etiquette 
to do it in novels I would have foot-notes giving credit 
for all my brilliant epigrams to the people I last heard 
let them off ; as it is, however, I am obliged to take 
the credit for them myself, although among friends, as 
I am now, I admit quite candidly that I never origin- 
ated a brilliant remark in my life." 

"But simply occupy the centre of the stage and 
spout other people's noble sentiments to an enthu- 
siastic gallery," Edith suggested. 

" Quite so, and a very fascinating occupation it is ; 
don't you find it so. Miss Craven ? " 

"If it was n't for the long runs," Angela said 
reflectively, "it would be simply quite awfully fas- 
cinating. But really, you know, to say the same thing 
from the same place at the same time and in the same 
tone every night for two years — well, it palls." 

Marion Bayley's eyes sparkled. 

" But there 's the applause, and the excitement, and 
the music. Oh ! I should love to be an actress. Miss 
Craven." 

Angela looked at her critically. 

" You 're too thin," she said, so gravely that the 
personality scarcely seemed rude ; " even in the legiti- 
mate they don't like it, and on the halls they simply 
would n't have you." 

Marion coloured up, and E. 0. came to her rescue. 
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" Who are ' they ' ? " 

Angela was surprised. 

'^ The managers, of course, and the agents, and the 
boya" 

E. C. meditated. 

" I can't see that it matters much," she said ; " art 

and make-up do such a lot; why, there's Mrs. 

Winston Miles ; to my knowledge she 's as thin 

as a herring, and I saw her the other afternoon 

at Burlington House, with a feather boa and an 

artificial bust, looking for all the world like a pouter 
pigeon." 

"It does n't answer," Angela said gravely. " They 
soon find it out" 

" Who are * they ' ? " asked E. C. again, maliciously 
this time, and as Miss Craven did not answer she broke 
into a little peal of laughter. " Edith was right, after 
all ; here are we women by ourselves taking away the 
character of a whole profession, every member of 
which, I dare say, is as virtuous as the Mother of the 
Gracchi It 's a bad world." 

Lady Manvers smiled in spite of herself, 

" You are irrepressible. Miss Campbell, but incident- 
ally you are wrong. It 's a very good world, and full 
of very kind people. I am often astonished by the 
more than generous things the most unlikely people do 
from genuine goodness of heart." 

"Your views may be coloured by the stories Sir 
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George tells you," said Mrs. Hill ; " but, on the whole, 
I think they are right Lance says the same." 

Mrs. Glanville moved impatiently on her settea 

" And Lance is always right, I suppose," she said, 
quite petulantly. ** Really, I am thankful that I am 
not married to a paragon of all the virtues." 

" Lance is very human, I am glad to say," Mrs. Hill 
replied. " I don't think any of his clients would deny 
that" 

Mrs. Trelawney was getting rather nervous, and be- 
ginning to wish that the men would arrive and create 
a diversion ; but her husband, she knew, disapproved 
of the modern custom of cutting short the wine, and it 
was vain to look for them yet She tried to pour oil 
on the waters, which seemed a little troubled. 

"What I like about Mr. Hill," she said, "is his ex- 
traordinary straightforwardness. He is the most genu- 
inely honest man I ever met, and what some people 
would call bmsquerie I know to be only intolerance of 
affectation and petty meanness. If I ever got into any 
difficulty, there is no man to whom I would sooner go 
for advice and practical sympathy." 

E. C. was interested. Mrs. Trelawney's opinion tal- 
lied with that which had lately been growing up in her 
own mind, and she resolved to follow up the line of 
conversation thus developed. 

" Mrs. Hill has only herself to blame," she said, " if 
we pick her husband to pieces. Of course, it 's very 
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charming when a woman can regard the man she has 
married as the fount of all wisdom ; but if she quotes 
him in public, she must expect him to be criticised. 
What do you mean by practical sympathy, Mrs. Tre- 
lawney? Money?" 

Mrs. Trelawney looked shocked. 

" My dear, no ! of course not money ; a woman can 
only go to her husband for help of that sort" 

" What *s she to do if she has n't got a husband ? " 
E. C. asked imperturbably. " My experience is n't 
very large, but so far it has gone to show that it 's the 
want of money, not the love of it, that 's the root of all 
evil. Even girls must have some, and if they have n't 
got it, what are they to do? " 

" Earn it," said Mrs. Trelawney severely. 

"Quite so," E. C. retorted; "but that is n't so 
easy as it sounds. I remember Mr. Merrick telling 
me that an author who could make two hundred a 
year could make six with no more trouble ; but when 
I asked him how to make the first two, he did n't 
know; had absolutely no suggestion to offer; the 
second century was n't reached through his magazine, 
anyhow." 

" What did you do ? " asked Lady Manvers. 

" Starved," said E. 0. shortly ; " got so thin that I had 
to stop indoors to hide my bones, for I had n't enough 
money to buy a pair of bust improvers, as Mrs. Wins- 
ton Miles did. If ever I write my autobiography, it 
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will be a human document with a vengeance ; it ought 
to knock spots off Marie What 's-her-name's diary, bar- 
ring the correspondence— that, in my case, was dis- 
tinctly uninteresting." 

Mrs. Hiirs face wore a very pained expression. 

" You starved ? " she said. " Do you mean you 
were actually hungry ? " 

"Frightfully hungry," E. 0. answered. "I remem- 
ber one time, in the winter, too, when I stayed in bed 
from Saturday till Monday because I had no money 
and my landlady would n't let me have another scuttle 
of coals or anything to eat" 

Lady Manvers shuddered. 

" My dear, my dear, it is terrible 1 what happened 
on the Monday ? " 

E. C. laughed at the recollection. 

" On the Monday by the first post I got a crossed 
cheque for fifteen shillings, the third prize in a grapho- 
logy competition. I could n't cash the cheque at the 
butcher's, because I owed him more than the fifteen 
shillings; but the sight of it thawed my landlady's 
heart, and she gave me some dinner and a fire, and I 
called on the curate in the evening, and he cashed the 
cheque for me." 

" And was all that really necessary ? " Angela Cra- 
ven asked. 

"Necessary!" said E. C, quite bitterly for her. 
" There are always two alternatives, and how far it is 
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necessary to take one is, I suppose, a matter of opinion. 
I decided that it was necessary." 

" And now you are glad you did so decide," Mrs. 
Hill said gently. 

" I am not quite sure," E. 0. replied. " I Ve got 
through, but the memory of how much value a little 
help would have been to me then, and how impossible 
it was to get it, has left a bad taste in my mouth which 
I shall never lose." 

"I wish I had known you then," Lady Manvers 
said; there was a suspicion of moisture in her tiny 
eyes, and her fleshy and most unpoetical face wore a 
very sympathetic expression. 

E. C. laughed again, but there was not much mirth 
in the sound. 

" You were most likely to have heard of me in the 
first place from your husband in his judicial capacity, 
and if in those days I had been charged with larceny 
before him I doubt if I should have got off on a plea 
of kleptomania ; that excuse has to be substantiated by 
better clothes than I could afford at that time." 

Mrs. Hill was watching E. C. and inwardly blaming 
herself for having disliked her so much ; much of the 
cheap cynicism and effrontery which jarred upon a 
woman of Mrs. Hill's temperament might have origin- 
ated in a period and in an environment when they 
were the girl's most useful weapons of defence, and she 
began to suspect that underneath the metallic armour 
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in which K C. enwrapped herself there might lurk a 
depth of generosity and tolerance indicating a great 
heart 

" Your memory of the bad time behind you must 
make you very sympathetic with those who have still 
to succeed," she said. 

But E. C. seemed antagonistic 

" My memory of it and the treatment dealt out to me 
may have shaken my faith in human nature," she re- 
plied. " U everybody was right in letting me fight my 
battle alone, I had better follow their example now I 
am in a position to help some other girl who is where 
I was." 

" Only you yourself can settle that point," Mrs. Hill 
rejoined ; " but ought you not to consider how far your 
own pride accounted for your isolation ? Did anybody 
know you were in need ? " 

" That was my point at the b^inning," E. C. said, 
" and Mrs. Trelawney answered it in her way ; the idea 
of a girl asking a man for money absolutely shocked 
her." 

"Why should you blame society for not helping 
when it does not know help is needed ? " 

"I am not aware that I did," E. C. replied. " My 
question was, how a girl who wanted money was to get 
practical help in this world without losing caste by 
asking for it Oh ! of course I know I am churning 
the wind, but I can remember how I used to try to 
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buck myself up by saying it was only a matter of time, 
and how I was always being driven down again into 
the dumps by the feeling that the horse would starve 
before the grass had grown." 

"And you risked it," said Lady Man vers reflect- 
ively; "that was bravely done, my dear." 

E. C. turned to Mrs. Trelawney. 

" I ought to apologise for being so egotistical ; you '11 
never invite me again if I treat you to this sort of tor- 
rent, but I 'm afraid I *m naturally rather volcanic." 

" Well," Mrs. Trelawney said, " I stick to my guns. 
If you had known Mr. Hill in those days you would n *t 
have had such a bad tima He might not have given 
you money, but he would have shown you where 
money was; and that, I gather, is all you wanted 
then." 

"That's so," said E. C, "but " 

"But what? " asked Mrs. HilL 

" It makes me mad sometimes to think how people 
blame girls for going under when they don't know all 
the circumstances. I 've no doubt it sounds very 
frightful to say it here, when I 've had a good dinner 
and have got on a decent frock and can afford to go 
home in a hansom, but still I really mean that 
although I thought it necessary, as Miss Craven says, 
to do what I did, yet I don't think I could do it again. 
There are always two alternatives for every girl, even 
if she squints and has a hump on her back, and my 
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sympathy would be with any girl who chose the 
other." 

"That's dangerous doctrine," Lady Manvers said. 

"And rather heavy for after-dinner chat," said Mrs. 
Glanville icily. 

E. C. turned to her, and there was a suggestion of 
challenge in her eyes. 

" Edith is right again," she said ; " Mrs. Trelawney, 
I *ni going to play and sing. My performances always 
sound attractive from a distance, and I Ul undertake to 
bring Mr. Bayley up within three minutes by the 
watch. As soon as the men come up I'll stop, be- 
cause really I 'm as musical as a macfaw, and I don't 
want to drive Mr. Bayley away. He was very nice at 
dinner." She went to the piano, and ran her fingers 
up and down it "If I weren't myself — now," she 
said, " I would choose to be Marie Lloyd. Fancy being 
everybody's only anything," and she began to sing 
an impertinent, talkative little song, stopping triumph- 
antly as the door opened and the men came solemnly 
in with the same expression on their faces as if they 
were entering a church and had not recognised the 
tune. 

" We were discussing morality among women," she 
said to Max Heavitree, "and not talking scandal at 
all." 

The pallid, clean-shaven dramatist looked at her 

benignly. 
9 
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"Morality among women, were you?" he said. 
" Any one but myself would have suggested that you 
had all been silent Did you arrive at any con- 
clusion ? " 

" We did," she answered : " that it was time I should 
begin to sing." 

" I regard morality in society very much as I re- 
gard Chinese white in painting," Heavitree observed 
didactically ; " success depends upon its judicious use, 
and nothing is so frequently abused." He walked 
delicately across the room to his hostess. 

"My dear Mrs. Trelawney, I am positively pained at 
being obliged to be the first to leave. I have had a 
most delightful evening. Your Pdrigord pie was a 
revelation." 




CHAPTER XI 

If the power to repress personal irritability in the 
midst of sraall worries be a teat of deep affection, 
breakfast must be a constant period of examination for 
married peopla For men whose time is their own to 
dispose of as they choose it may be one of the most 
pleasant hours in the twenty-four. Almost any man 
can enjoy a well-cooked, well-served meal for which he 
has prepared himself by sufficient sleep, a big tub, and 
a leisurely toilet ; and he would indeed be difficult to 
please who, having dawdled over his breakfast to his 
heart's content, rose from the table in an ill-temper. 
For men, however, whose work must be done accord- 
ing to the routine prescribed by others the morning 
meal is often a very different matter. Karly rising, 
except when constitutional, is to most people a con- 
stant effort, and amiability seldom weds with effort 
As a broad rule, too, the fact that one has forged the 
fetters for oneself does not make them easier to wear, 
and even if a man has engaged himself in any pro- 
fession or occupation of choice and not of necessity, 
there still will be many times when, but for the 
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relentless moving of the machinery into which he 
has permitted himself to be incorporated, he would in- 
finitely prefer a morning in his library to the monotony 
of work in his chambers. Those are the mornings 
when he postpones rising to the last possible moment ; 
when he harries over his shaving and probably cuts 
his chin; when the coffee is not so hot as coffee ought 
to be ; and when the scrolls of fried bacon adhere to 
the dish in a coating of tepid &it 

It is long odds, too, that those will be the mornings 
when things have gone awry with every one else in 
the housa The housekeeper has overslept herself and 
not called the servants, and from the scullery-maid to 
the mistress every one^s work will have been delayed. 
Consequently the master of the house wiU walk aim- 
lessly round the table, feeling that he has not time to 
make a proper meal, and that it is scarcely worth while 
to pretend to make one at all; he will swallow his 
coffee without troubling to sit down to do it^ and will 
secure at least ten minutes' acute physical disoomf <Hrt 
thereby ; and finaUy he will fling himself out of the 
boose in the w(xst possible frame ol mind in which to 
bc^in a day s wcxk^ and not reoover his oidinary equa- 
nimiiT until the last mouthful of dinner that eTStiing 
ppcdaims that a pardculaily hontid day is dead. 

This was vexy much the sort of day that dawned for 
GlanviUe afier the dinner at the TidawneTs\ For 
sime we^s a case of unusual difficoltv bad been ab- 
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sorbing all his attention and encroaching not a little 
upon his already diminishing allowance of spare time. 
It was essentially a lawyer's case, as a result of which 
the barristers retained stood a chance of being pro- 
moted and the parties concerned of being ruined — a 
case in which rules and precedents and all the devilish 
ingenuities of the law joined in a bewildering sort of 
danse macabre round the graves which were yawning 
hungrily for the litigants. None the less it was a case 
which had already attracted a great deal of attention in 
legal circles, and Glanville felt his self-esteem was in- 
volved; he had come to look upon it as a personal 
matter that his side must win, and to-day he had made 
an appointment at his chambers for ten o'clock mth 
the solicitors who had briefed him. Yet, when he 
came into the dining-room at a quarter to nine, nothing 
was ready for him. He rang the bell violently, and 
spoke quite angrily, for him, to the housemaid who 
appeared. 

"My breakfast- time is half -past eight," he said; 
" and if it is not convenient to you to have it ready 
for me then, I must ask your mistress to engage some 
one who can conform to my requirements. Bring 
some coffee on a tray to me in the library, and I will 
drink it while I am collecting my papers." 

He strode into the library, tearing open his letters as 
he went, and sat down at his table to write a couple of 
notes while drinking the poffee which the maid had 
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nervously brought in. He stuck a card of invitation in 
the looking-glass, and was standing with a letter in his 
hand when the door opened and his wife came in. He 
kissed her rather abstractedly and gave the letter to her. 

" It *s a note from MacArthur asking me to call on 
him at his house this afternoon, as he is going to Scot- 
land to-morrow. Lady Helen has a function — music 
or something — for some fund, and he must attend. 
Can't you call at the Temple for me about half-past 
four and drive me to Chester Square? " 

Edith read the note without any show of interest 
"I detest Lady Helen," she said rather crossly. 
" What is to-day — the 15th ? Thank goodness I can't 
go ; I'm three deep for this afternoon as it is." 

Glanville frowned. 

"I wish you to go," he said. "MacArthur will 
certainly be the next Home Secretary, and it 's import- 
ant for me to have his interest ; and Lady Helen is an 
old friend to whom I should like you to be particularly 
civil" 

" She 's old enough to be her husband's mother," 
Edith answered irrelevantly. "I think it's almost 
indecent for women to marry men so much younger 
than themselvea" 

" That 's nonsense," Glanville said. " MacArthur 's 
the wrong side of fifty, I 'm convinced." 

" Then his wife 's on the wrong side of seventy," 
Edith said. 
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" Well, it has n't got anything to do with the present 
matter," her husband answered as he lighted a cigar- 
ette ; " she 's not only a very charming woman, but a 
very influential one, and I must ask you to make a 
point of turning up at her house to-day." 

" If she wanted me why has n't she sent me a card ? " 
Edith askei " It 's rather informal, is n't it, to be 
casually invited by her husband on the very morning 
of the * at-home ' instead of getting an invitation from 
the hostess in the ordinary way ? Lady Helen 's quite 
capable of telling me that I was n't wanted." 

Glanville got impatient 

" My dear child, don't invent objections. You know 
perfectly well that Lady Helen 's thoroughbred, and 
would n't insult a bootblack. Call for me at half -past 
four. You need n't stay long if you don't want to, and 
MacArthur wouldn't ask me to talk business at his 
house if there were not something important in the 
wind." 

Mrs. Glanville gave him back the letter. 

" I 'm sorry, Tom, but I 'm not going. In the first 
place, I don't like being treated cavalierly by any 
woman, even if she is a duke's sister, and in the next 
place, I 'm already engaged." 

" Who 's on your list ? " Glanville asked shortly. 

" Luncheon at two with the Ackroyds," Edith an- 
swered, " Archibald Merrick's office at 8.15, and tea at 
the * Syringa ' at half -past four." 
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" Why on earth are you going to Merrick's office ? " 

"On business." 

Glanville walked irritably to his writing-tabla 

"I don't like it" 

"Don't like what?" 

" I don't like you dancing round Fleet Street in any 
man's office, and I dislike that particular man and all 
his works intensely." 

Edith's expression became somewhat obstinata 

" You are very apologetic for Mr. MacArthur because 
he asks you to talk * shop ' at his private house, and 
you know that nothing will induce you to talk it here. 
I can't see why you should expect Mr. Merrick to be 
any more complaisant" 

" The man is n't a gentleman," Glanville said coldly 
"and I don't think it is becoming that you should 
dance attendance upon him. What is the precise ob- 
ject of the interview ? " 

" My next book, of course," Edith answered shortly. 

" You are going to discuss the terms of some con- 
tract to be concluded ? " 

"Among other things, yes." 

" What are the other things ? " 

"The book itself," Edith replied. "Mr. Merrick's 
opinion is admittedly most valuable, and if he is good 
enough to take an interest in my work that is no 
reason why I should ask him to interfere with the rest 
of his duties by coming to see mo hera" 
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Glanville paused 

" I don't find him very backward in coming here," 
he said presently; "and as regards *shop/ I never 
heard the man talk about anything elsa Now listen 
to me, dear. I don't think you can do better than 
consult Hill about the book itself, and I am sure you 
can't do better than leave the terms of the contract to 
be settled by hinou Telegraph to Merrick and say you 
are going out with me this afternoon, and go and tell 
Hill all about it after you leave the Ackroyds'. I am 
convinced you will be consulting your own interests, 
and incidentally you will please me." 

Edith shut her lips tight. 

" I don't intend to set foot in Mr. Hill's chambers, 
and I owe too much to Mr. Merrick to annoy him 
merely to gratify a whim. You '11 be awfully late, 
Tom. Go and attend to your work, dear, and leave 
me to manage mine in my own way." 

But her husband was not to be so lightly dismissed. 

" I 'm too old, dear, to be told to run away and play. 
You know very well that I Ve never interfered with 
your hobby, although it brings a good many things in 
its train of which I frankly disapprove very much. 
But when it comes to your going round from office to 
office in Fleet Street and being civil to people who are 
socially your inferiors for the sake of money you don 't 
need, I intend to put my foot down. With regard to 
the book itself, it would be much more dignified for 
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you to write it to the best of your ability, and be un- 
der no obligation to any one so far as its merits are 
concerned, than to pick other people's brains and put 
forward the resulting hotch-potch as your own* And 
with regard to the contract, the sensible thing to do is 
to employ an agent who knows all about these things 
to settle the terms for you, or, if you won't do that, 
tell your publisher to send the draft agreement to ma 
I don't want to put on frills, but I think I could 
fathom even a publisher's agreement" 

" Mr. Merrick would n't like it," Edith said. 

" Then let him do the other thing," her husband 
retorted, "but don't you allow social amenities to 
encroach upon what should be purely commercial 
ground. It was Beaconsfield who said that friendship 
and business never ran well together in double har- 
ness, and he had a happy knack of hitting the nail on 
the head." 

He went to his table again and began to pack vari- 
ous papers away in his brief -bag. Edith watched him 
with a curious expression compounded of petulance, 
obstinacy, and affection in her face. Then she said 
impulsively : 

" Let me do your hat for you, Tom ; you really will 
be frightfully late." 

"I wish you would tell the cook and the house- 
maid, and anybody else whom it may concern, that I 
want my breakfast at half -past eight, Edith. I've 
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had nothing this morning but that fluid, and I believe 
that is made of coffee extract and tepid water. If the 
servants can't get up at a reasonable hour, for good- 
ness' sake dismiss them and find others who will." 

"You surely don't expect me to get up and call 
them all, do you? " Edith said, getting angry too. 

" I don 't care what the arrangements are," Glanville 
answered crossly, "so long as they are adhered to. 
For all I care, my breakfast may be sent in from the 
nearest Lockhart's, but I want it at half -past eight" 

Edith laughed hysterically. 

" My dear old man, what a tragedian has been lost 
to the stage I No, don't be cross. I '11 dismiss the 
entire establishment if you will only smoothe the 
wrinkles out of your nose, and will undertake to en- 
gage some new servants. Talk about worries ! You 
don't know what they are. Why, out of every pound 
you give me, at least half-a-crown goes to the registry 
offices, and I 'm exceptionally lucky with servants. I 
never get any breakfast at all." 

" Then you 'd better let me turn housekeeper," 
Glanville said grimly ; " at any rate I won't poison 
you with a decoction of chicory, and your meals 
shall be punctual" 

" That 's a dangerous challenge," Edith answered. 
" You may puzzle your brains over nisi pnuses and 
things, but if you had to order dinner every night 
you 'd go mad. But I 'm quite willing to try. We 've 
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got enough to pay the rent anyhow. Give up your 
practice at the Bar and do the housekeeping, and I 
will write books and buy the luxuries." 

It was a harmless sort of remark, but it took her 
husband's mind back to the grievance that was rankl- 
ing at the bottom. 

" Are you going to do what I want this afternoon ? " 
he said abruptly. 

"You mean?" 

" Cancel your engagement with Merrick and come 
to the Mac Arthurs' with me." 

The light died out of Edith's eyes, and her voice 
grew cold. 

" No, Tom, I won't do either. You 're vexed — just- 
ifiably, I dare say — ^because Mary was late and break- 
fast was n't nice, but that 's no reason why you should 
be horrid to ma Lady Helen has n't invited me, and 
I 'm not going to her * at-homa' And I 've told Mr. 
Merrick I 'm coming, and I don't intend to break my 
word." 

Glanville rammed the papers down into his bag, and 
shattered two cheroots as he did so. 

"Ever since you took to this novel- writing busi- 
ness," he said, "things have seemed to go wrong. 
You don't take anything like so much interest in the 
home, and the servants do what they please with you. 
Of course I know I 'm busier, too, than I used to be, 
but I 'm hanged if I see what the advantage is of our 
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both grinding away simply in order to keep a pack of 
lazy women. Before you got so keen on this notion of 
yours we were ever so much more comfortable, and I 'm 
sure we were ever so much happier." 

"That's an argument that cuts both ways," Edith 
retorted ; " but I can't see that recriminations are much 
good." And then she added, with a characteristically 
feminine touch, " K it 's the coffee that 's upset you, 
I '11 see that it 's all right to-morrow if I have to get 
up and make it myself." 

"Please don't trouble to do that," Glanville an- 
swered ; " I don't believe in keeping a dog and bark- 
ing myself, and I don't see why you should keep four 
servants and do the cooking. But I do see every rea- 
son why you should take care that it's dona If I 
provide the income you ought to provide for the proper 
housekeeping." 

" You wanted to do it a minute ago," said Edith 
triumphantly. 

Her husband shut up his bag with a snap. 

"Are you coming to the MacArthurs' this after- 
noon ? " 

"No." 

"Are you going to Merrick's office?" 

"Yea" 

"All right," Glanville said; "thanks to the cook 
and to my first quarrel with you, I am, as you have 
already pointed out, particularly late. I 've lost my 
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breakfast and my temper, and if I 'm not very quick I 
shall lose my case. Good-bye, Editb, and don't let 
that publisher chap do you in the eya For myself, I 
would n't trust him with the spoona" 

And, picking up his bag and his hat and his umbrella 
in a comprehensive grasp, he gave hia wife a hurried 
peck on the forehead by way of a parting kiss, and 
hurried ofi to the station. 




CHAPTER Xn 

Qlantillg reached his chambers a quarter of an 
hour late, in a frame of mind which he himself would 
have been the first to describe as damnable. Mr. Har- 
wood, the head of the eminent firm of solicitors who 
had briefed him in the case, always made a point of 
keeping his appointments to the minute, and was sit- 
ting in Glanville's partiealar chair with a set expression 
of mingled reproach and resignation upon hia clean- 
shaven faca He looked at his watch as Glanville 
came into the room, and heaved a sigh which seemed 
to be bom of gralatude that things were not actually 
worse than at one time seemed probabla 

"I am really exceedingly sorry to have kept you 
waiting," Glanville said, civilly and sincerely ; and Mr, 
Harwood bowed frigidly, while he extended two fingers 
of a very plump hand to the barrister, whom he re- 
garded as a boy. 

"The fact is," Glanville went on, "I was up very 
late getting up the new facts you had sent me, and I 
overslept myself this morning," and the solicitor bowed 
^ain with somewhat sceptical deference, which merged 
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into surprised gratitude as Glanville produced bundle 
after bundle of documents from his bag and laid them 
on his tabla 

"Late hours are bad hours, Mr. Glanville," the old 
man said: "I recollect Serjeant Hemingway telling 
me that two hours before breakfast meant five hundred 
a year to him, and that two hours after dinner meant a 
verdict for the other sida" 

Glanville smiled. 

" Serjeant Hemingway was a bachelor. I 'm a Bene- 
dick, and that makes a lot of difference. If I spend 
all the day at my work, it would be very hard lines if 
I could n't go out with my wife in the evenings, and 
we dined with the Trelawneys last night I had a 
couple of hours over the case when I got home, and I 
hope to convince you they were n't bad hours, even if 
I could not get up as early as usual this morning." 

Mr. Harwood adjusted his spectacles upon his fleshy 
little nose and drew a chair up to the table. 

"You dined with Trelawney, did you? Clever 
man that Bought a hundred dozen of claret from the 
Official Eeceiver when Bartrum & Gates went through 
the Court ; gave sixteen shillings a dozen for it, and 
sold it to the secretary of his club for thirty-two the 
following week. Wonderful keen scent for an in- 
vestment, Trelawney has." 

"Very likely," Glanville said, rather indifferently; 
" he 's a very good fellow, anyhow." 
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And then he plunged into the matter before them, 
weighing and considering each point, and occasionally 
asking some direct and pertinent question that im- 
mensely pleased the old solicitor, to whom a good case 
was as a beautiful jewel, to be scrutinised in every 
light, and tested and gloated over until it was proudly 
set in the splendid coronet of verdicts he had won, and 
worn upon his bald, forensic brow. 

" Yours is a peculiarly legal mind, Mr. Glanville," 
he said, as he rose at the end of the conversation ; 
" really I have seldom known a man who was so quick 
to take a point, and whose knowledge of procedure was 
so exact My client is in good handa" 

Glanville was pleased, and shook hands cordially as 
the solicitor prepared to go. 

"I should make it a matter of conscience in any 
case," he said, " to try to win, because I believe right 
is on our side, but independently of that this particular 
case interests me hugely; it's like a chess problem, 
with an awful lot of pieces in which any move opens 
up an enormous quantity of permutations ; one tries to 
anticipate every possible objection which one's op- 
ponent can raise, so as to be prepared to quash it 
Well, good-bye, Mr. Harwood ; I hope you don't think 
my time last night was ill-spent" 

" On the contrary, Mr. Glanville, I congratulate you 
unreservedly; you have done wonders." 

And the old gentleman bowed himself out and trotted 
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down the dark staircase and across the gravelled court, 
looking quickly from side to side with the alert air of a 
perky London sparrow who had remarked a particularly 
fat worm and meant to make the most of it for himself. 

But after he had gone, and the sound of his quick 
step had died away, the ill-humour seized on Glanville 
again, and he stared moodily out of the window and 
gnawed the end of an unlighted cheroot Then he 
walked up and down the room, his forehead puckered 
up into a frown until a large photograph of Edith, 
which stood upon the mantelpiece, attracted his atten- 
tion. He looked at it for some moments, and as he 
looked the frown died out of his forehead and a very 
pleasant tenderness spread over his rather stem face. 
An idea struck him, and, sitting down and writing a 
hurried note, he gave it to the clerk who came in re- 
sponse to the sound of the hand-bell. 

" Take this note to Mr. Hill, and see if there 's any 
answer," he said. " You can sport the oak and let 
yourself in with your own key. I have no more ap- 
pointments, have I ? No ; then hurry up. You can 
take a cab if you lika" 

He lighted a cheroot, and having decided upon a 
definite course of action which yet could not be em- 
barked upon until the clerk returned, swung round 
and concentrated the whole of his attention upon the 
case in which he was engaged. So half an hour or 
more went by, and it was with surprise that he heard 
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the key lift the latch of the outer door and saw the 
clerk walk in. 

" You have been quick," he said good-humouredly. 
" Is there any answer ? " 

" Only a verbal one," the clerk replied. " Mr. Hill 
got your note, and sent word that he would walk 
down at lunch-time." 

" Go round to the kitchen and have some luncheon 
sent in for two," Glanville said, "and tell them to 
make it look decent — a cold fowl and some salad, and 
some gruy&re and celery. And then you can clear for 
the day. Stick up a card on the door to say that all 
messages are to be left at the lodge." 

Luncheon and Hill arrived almost simultaneously, 
and Glanville greeted his friend warmly. 

" It *s awfully good of you to come, old chap," he 
said. " You can take it easy this afternoon, can*t you ? 
That 's good. I have an appointment with MacArthur 
by and by, but I Ve done a good morning's work and 
I 'm inclined for a confabulation. The Temple is al- 
most as good as the 'Varsity for solid peace and com- 
fort Let 's have our grub at onca" 

And like two healthy men they made play with 
their knives and forks and enjoyed a pint of claret 
each, without doing much more than exchange a casual 
remark upon the outside topic of the hour. When his 
appetite was appeased Hill leaned back in his chair 
and looked at his chum. 
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"For what I have received," he said piously ; " that 
was a monstrously good luncheon, old man." 

Glanville handed him a cheroot 

'"A dish of cabbages or beans withmy friend is a 
feast to me,' " he quoted ; " but I must confess that it 
was an excellent luncheon. This is like old times, 
isn't it? Ton my word, you know, a man gives up 
something when he marries." 

Hill looked at him through half -closed lids; he 
knew there was something to come, and this last 
chance remark let some fresh light in upon his mind 
as to what that something might ba 

" * Gives up something ' 1 Of course he does, but it's 
on the principle of a sprat to catch a whale. He ex- 
changes one sort of comfort for another — and a 
better." 

"Oh, quite so, quite sol" Glanville answered 
hastily, and as he lighted his cheroot he added slowly, 
as if to convince himself completely, — " quite so." 

Hill laughed. 

" If I had any doubts as to the truth of my exceed- 
ingly commonplace remark they would be dissipated by 
your reassuring enthusiasm For myself, I never knew 
what solid peace and comfort meant until I married." 

" Hequiem quczsim et rum invent nisi in angulo cum 
Ubelhy^^ said Glanville rather maliciously; "that is the 
wise apothegm of sages before the time of Omar 
Khayyam and down to the days of Louis Parker." 
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" It *s just the sort of silly apothegm sages always 
do make," Hill replied, " and Louis Parker had the 
sense to show up its fallacy. Any man who has such 
chambers as these may profess to be in love with 
celibacy, particularly after a square feed; but wait 
till you get into your book-room to-night after 
dinner, and you won't want to turn out to come back 
hera" 

Glanville did not answer at once ; he poured him- 
self out some more claret and pushed the bottle across 
the table. 

" Sure you 're not in a hurry ? " he said presently. 
"Well, old man, I'm worried." 

Hill nodded. 

" I know, I know ; that 's why I came right along. 
Tell me all about it" 

"That's what is so idiotic," Glanville answered, 
with a mirthless smila " The sum total of my woes 
is infinitely little, and I may be making mountains 
out of molehills, but the fact is, the sum total of my 
happiness has been so great that it 's a shock to begin 
to think it 's getting less. Yes," he added, reflectively, 
"that's about the position. I'm not unhappy, but 
I 'm not so happy as I was." 

" You 've always been rather spoiled," Hill replied ; 
"really, you know, you've had an exceptionally 
good time all your lifa I used to think at the 
'Varsity that you were one of fortune's favourites — 
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decently clever, decently athletic, and all that sort of 
thing. What is the rose-leaf now ? " 

"Can*t quite find it," Glanville said laconically; 
" but I think I know where to look for it What 's 
your candid opinion about this modern literary fake ? " 

"That's rather a big subject," Hill said; "can't 
you particularise ? " 

"Well," said Glanville slowly, "not much is ever 
done by beating about the bush. You know all about 
Edith's craze for writing novels, and that bushran- 
ging, blood-and-thunder thing she turned out — uncom- 
monly good stuff it was, too ; she 'd been mixed up 
more or less with people like Miss Campbell and Miss 
Duckworth before, but since that book caught on, I 
give you my word she 's been a different woman, and 
the worry — yes, the worry — is that I liked the former 
woman best" 

"That 's bad, old man," Hill said sympathetically. 

Glanville assented. 

" Do you think I can get the former woman back ? " 
he asked. 

" I 'm afraid you can't," Hill answered. " Writing 's 
like drinking, in that respect, so far as women are con- 
cerned ; they can't give it up." 

"But it's an intelligent, cultivated sort of hobby 
anyhow," Glanville argued. "I'd rather my wife 
wrote than danced or acted." 

" Well, social prejudice comes in there," Hill an- 
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swered; "I don't know why it is, unless because 
vanity is stronger in women than it is in men, but the 
fact remains that women will write as long as they 
can hold a pen, whether it is necessary from a money 
point of view or not, — whereas I know lots of men 
who have turned it up, either when they had made a 
competence or when they thought they had nothing 
left to say. There 's another thing, too," he added. 
" No one that I know of ever made a success as an 
author who took up writing as a hobby. It 's only 
the people who mean business, and make it their busi- 
ness, who really succeed. If it were simply an amuse- 
ment with your wife she would give it up directly she 
got tired of it; but it's a good deal more than an 
amusement To begin with, her pride was piqued 
because she knew that in ability and education she 
was at least the equal of those two particular friends 
of hers, and she failed to see why she should not be 
their equal in the eyes of the critics. Now her pride is 
involved, because she did really remarkably well with 
her first attempt, and she 's committed to going on." 

" Why ? " GlanviUe asked. 

" I 've often thought that single-speech Hamilton 
must have disliked his reputation vastly — a single- 
book woman is an imaginary ideal which could never 
become concreta No, Mrs. Glanville can't stop now. 
She 's not strong enough. No woman is," 

"And meantime," Glanville said, "we seem to be 
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drifting away from each other. These new acquaint- 
ances and interests seem every day to encroach a little 
more upon her old interest in me and in her home, and 
we never get so completely in accord with each other 
as we used always to ba" 

"And you plunge all the deeper into your own 
work, and wrap yourself up in the wounded pride of 
an injured husband," Hill interposed; "how much 
good do you suppose that is going to do ? " 

Glanville looked surprised. 

" I did n't expect you to turn Job's comforter," he 
expostulated. 

" I should n't be much of a friend if I funked tell- 
ing you where you were wrong," Hill answered ; " and 
you would n't have consulted me about all this if you 
had n't wanted to unburden yourself a bit Now is n't 
that true? Don't you, as a fact, feel jealous of this 
new interest and retire into your own profession very 
much as Ajax retired into his tent ? " 

" To sulk ? " queried Glanville. 

" Yes, if you like ; the word is of your own choos- 
ing. You are bothered because your wife is losing 
interest in your work and ambitions ; is it possible for 
you to find interest in hers ? It seems to me that the 
only way to feel sympathy with people who have got 
the scribbling mania on them is to develop the mania 
yourself. Can't you collaborate with her, or enter the 
lists as a rival ? " 
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"Never!" said Glanville decidedly; "the whole 
business and the whole class are intolerable to ma 
From what I have seen of this literary set they are all 
megalomaniacs, all suffering from having a fixed idea 
of their own importanca They never open a paper 
without looking first to see what mention is made of 
themselves; their affectation of surprise when they 
read their own names is nauseating in its hypocrisy. 
Their policy is, * You scratch my back and 1 11 scratch 
yours ' ; and I never dare open my mouth in my own 
drawing-room on Edith's * at-home ' days lest some of 
my guests should turn what I say into a half-crown 
paragraph the next week." 

Hill laughed. 

" You Ve quite right I 'm afraid I can't deny a 
word of it" 

" And yet you ask me why I don't become one of 
them myself. Why, my dear chap, think what a half- 
baked crew they are ! not one in ten of them has any 
manners, and not one in a hundred has any manner." 

" You must n't fall into the common error of think- 
ing that fiction is the whole of literature," Hill ob- 
jected. 

"I don't," Glanville said; "but unfortunately it 's 
fiction my wife 's going in for, and it 's the fiction- 
mongers with whom I, for my sins, am being brought 
in contact, and I tell you, old man, I don't like the 
breed." 
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" They Ve not alluring," Hill agreed. " I m going 
to take another cheroot" 

" Do," said Glanvilla " It 's a funny thing," he 
said, after a pause, '^ but it seems as if the position of 
the two classes in literature were exactly the reverse 
of what it was a couple of generations ago when Pen- 
dermis was a youngster; nowadays the publishers 
come from the 'Varsity and the authors from the 
Board Schools. Look here, you 're not serious in 
suggesting that I should turn novelist myself ; tell me 
seriously, what do you think of the situation ? " 

Hill got up. 

"I was quite serious," he said, "at any rate to this 
extent I know Mrs. Glanville is getting more and 
more wrapped up in her writing, and I know how all- 
absorbing it is for a woman;- even if she had failed 
with her first book she would most likely have tried 
again, but as she succeeded you '11 never wean her 
from it If you want community of interest with her 
now, you must interest yourself in writing fiction 
tool" 

" Impossible I " Glanville broke in. 

"I quite agree," Hill said; "and the only con- 
clusion is, that you will have to do without commun- 
ity of interest" 

Glanville stood up too, and stretched out his arms. 

" I did n't expect you to say anything else. Hill," he 
said. "You're a good friend, but it's rather disap- 
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pointing, you know, to have it borne in upon you that 
you 're losing what you care for most" 

"Well, you Ve got the love left, anyhow," Hill said 

**Yes," Glanville answered thoughtfully, "IVe 
got her love " ; he paused a minute, and added, half 
apologetically, "it's not an easy thing to explain, but 
I Ve often thought that although husbands and wives 
may love, they cease to be in love with each other 
when the children are born. That 's a small loss be- 
cause of the compensating happiness ; but we have no 
children, and it'll take me some time to reconcile 
myself to the fact that, although my wife loves me 
well and truly, she is not in love with me any more, 
but is in love with her work instead ; because, you see, 
I do not have the compensating happiness." 

He spoke with a rather pathetic simplicity, and Hill 
was touched. 

"I tried to prevent it," he said. "Your wife con- 
sulted me about it in her enthusiastic, charming man- 
ner, and I was rude enough to try to prevent it" 

Glanville looked at him. 

" I did n't know that ; Edith never told ma" 

"She was offended," Hill replied. "To tell the 
truth, I knew I should not succeed, but I tried to 
dissuade her because I did n't think it would make for 
her happiness. "Well, I failed, as I expected, and hav- 
ing failed I can only say that you must face what I 
believe to be the facts. You must make the most of 
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your profession. Become a great lawyer, Glanville — 
take silk ; aim at the Woolsack. Even if you don't 
get to the top you will end high up, and when you are 
a great lawyer and your wife is a great novelist you 
will have plenty of happiness." 

Glanville smiled rather sadly. 

" Will it be the happiness I wanted? " 

"Probably not," Hill answered briskly, "but that's 
not in your handa If it's happiness at all, you'll 
have a lot to thank the Lord for. I really must be 
off, old man. What are you going to do ? " 

Glanville looked at the clock. 

" I 'm going to see MacArthur. I '11 walk through 
the Park to Chester Square, and if I 'm too early I '11 
have my talk with him before, instead of after, the 
function." 

"Will Mrs. Glanville be there? " 

A slight frown crossed Glanville's faca 

" I 'm afraid not," he said ; " she may come late per- 
haps, — I hope she will, — but I know she had several 
engagements before this invitation cama I'll walk 
into Fleet Street with you, and really I 'm infinitely 
obliged to you for putting up with my tale of woe. I 
feel better already for getting some of it off my chest 
Gome along, and don't smash your hat against the 
archway." 
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CHAPTER Xm 

MsAifWHiLB a somewhat odd conflict of emotionB 
was going on in Ethel Campbell's mind. In the first 
place, her natural feminine curiositj was aroused by the 
baby whom Mrs. G-lanville had seen in Finboroogh 
Koad. Like many people who lead a lonely life, £, 
C. was very fond of children, and in any case she 
would have liked to see the baby bom of one of her 
friends ; but to this ordinary wish additional force was 
lent by the element of mystery aurrounding its exist- 
ence. 

Then, too, she could not refrain from speculating 
about Minnie Duckworth's story. After a fashion she 
liked Minnie a good deal, and the rivalry between them 
of which Archibald Merrick was the object, and which 
had given rise to not a little half-malicious gossip on 
the part of their common acquaintances, had been more 
of a link than a barrier between the two women. Of 
rivalry in the field of literature neither had any thought 
Their style of work was so entirely dissimilar that the 
class who read the one was not likely to read the other. 
No class of property, indeed, is so peculiar to the 
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individual author as his own public, created for himself 
by himself, and it is probably true that the only com- 
petition an author need ever fear is that which emanates 
from himsell And, so far as Archibald Merrick was 
concerned, E. C. had always supposed that Minnie 
looked upon him in much the same light as she herself 
did, — as the decorative capital upon the machine into 
which they poured "copy," and from which they 
both extracted guineas; the rivalry being confined 
to the idea that more guineas would flow towards 
the one to whom the publisher most inclined at the 
moment 

This baby, however, suggested motives for Minnie's 
attitude different from those which actuated E. C, and 
E. C. was conscious of a feeling of scorn for her friend's 
weakness. She had a rather remarkable faculty of 
judging character, and it is not too much to say that 
she despised Archibald Merrick as an impostor. His 
physical attributes were not such as appealed to her, 
and she failed to understand how they had appealed 
successfully to Minnie, who was moulded on such 
superb lines ; with the moral aspect of the case she did 
not much trouble her head, but would have been 
inclined to be more lenient to Minnie if she had suc- 
cumbed to a more heroic figura Increasing years and 
increasing prosperity had added to Merrick's girth, 
while habitual indolence had made him soft and ef- 
feminate ; his hands were too fat and white to please 
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E. C, although she granted that they were beautifully 
shaped ; and the crowning offence of all was his per- 
petual affectation. 

Curiosity and scorn, then, were present in her mind, 
but with them pity was wrestling. She knew very 
well that Minnie had committed the unpardonable sin 
of being found out, and that bad times were in store 
for her. She suspected, too, that bad times were be- 
hind her,- bad times financially,- and she was sorry. 
Mrs. Hill was right when she said that the poverty 
through which E. C. had passed had probably made 
her sympathetic with those who were still waiting for 
success; although at the time the girl had not re- 
sponded she knew it was true : that she would be gener- 
ous to munificence provided she did not risk a return 
to that sordid poverty of which she could not even now 
think without a shudder. 

All these thoughts passed through her mind as she 
busied herself with her morning's household duties. 
She had a little flat near enough to Sloane Square to 
be convenient, but not so near as to be expensive, and 
here she lived alone save for one small maid servant 
who was devoted to her. One room was a dining-room, 
pure and simple, furnished in rather a mannish style, 
with oak and turkey rugs and heavy curtains ; in the 
other room everything was light and breezy ; it over- 
looked King's Eoad, and along the window-sill a great 
lounge had been made with masses of cushions and 
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striped Italian rags. A Syrian octagonal table, a Chip- 
pendale secretaire, a Lonis Qoinze cabinet holding aome 
Venetian glass and some Worcester caps and sanoera, 
indicated that K C, had a horror of a ^^saite,'' and had 
booght her possessions as they caoght her fancy and 
as her poise allowed. A low bookcase ranning al<Mig 
one wall contained a miscellaneoos collection of books^ 
and on the top of it were flowers in every imaginable 
sori of receptacle — masses of roses in great beau-pois^ 
aome white sweet-peas in delicate specimen glasses, 
peUrgoniams, margaerites, and little palms, all growing 
in pots of every shape and size, the whole mi^lritig a 
lovely display of colour, and filling the room with 
sweet perfomeL Flowers were her main extravagance ; 
the windows opened inwards, and outside were flower- 
boxes, which were the admiration of every cabman and 
omnibus driver on the route : fuchsias and geraniums, 
lobelia and musk, and calceolarias of every shade of 
yellow from palest primrose to tawny brown. Flowers 
and light and space were what K C loved most^ as 
being most removed from the cramped dinginess of the 
days she had so abhorred. Cool matting on the floor, 
one or two easy-chairs, and an occasional table to be 
moved where it might be wanted, completed the furni- 
ture of as charming a room as the most fastidious wo- 
man could wish to earn by her own perseverance and 
brain& 

It was while she was attending to her flowers, pick- 
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ing off the dead leaves, and putting fresh water into 
the glasses, that these thoughts had been running in 
E. C/s mind ; the windows were wide open, and the 
drops of water were gleaming in the leaves of the ivy 
geraniums and slowly falling from the full skirts of the 
fuchsias. E. 0. stood for a moment holding her finger 
against the wires of the bird-cage which hung from the 
ceiling, while the little canary inside chattered and 
fluttered its wings, and pecked its mistress in simulated 
anger. Her eyes wandered round the room, and 
seemed to take fresh notice of every little ornament 
and prettiness. 

" Poor Minnie I " she said softly. " I expect she was 
very hard up. I don't wonder at a woman doing any- 
thing for money. Poor Minnie I " 

Then she turned cheerfully to her bird. 

" Peter, you mustn't peck my finger like that, or I 
sha'n't be able to write a word ; and no writing means 
no sugar. I've wasted enough time as it is. No, I 
can't let you out It 's much too fine a day for me to 
work with the window shut ; you must stop where you 
are, and I '11 let you out at lunch- tima" 

It was the rigid rule of this small establishment 
that for so many hours every day its mistress was in- 
accessible and private. She rose early, and helped 
the maid by dusting and doing plenty of the light 
work; but from ten o'clock until half -past one she 
devoted herself exclusively to her writing ; not even 
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the servant came into the bright room ; nothing short 
of a fire would have induced her to go away herself, 
and whether she felt in the vein for composition or 
not, whether ideas flowed easily or had to be dug 
out from the deep sands with infinite labour, the time 
was given exclusively to the work which had done so 
much for her. So now this sunny morning she sat 
down to her secritaire, and, shaking back her trouble- 
some little curls, was soon immersed in her task of 
writing and re-writing and writing yet again. Through 
the open window came the roar of the traffic, the occa- 
sional brilliant sounds of a street organ, the rattle of 
the milk cans in a " pram," the sharp ring of the ^bus 
conductor's bell ; but to Londoners few places are so 
quiet as is London, and the turmoil of the streets fell 
on unhearing ears. In his cage the canary pecked 
and fidgeted, breaking out into a torrent of song when 
an organ played outside, and stopping again when 
the rival music ceased, but K 0. took no heed of him, 
still working steadily, though sometimes whole min- 
utes passed before she wrote one sentence, while again 
her pen would seem to race over the paper, and the 
written sheets accumulated with quite delightful 
speed. 

It is a commonplace to say that time flies by when 
the mind is occupied, but E. C. was quite surprised 
to find that it was half-past one when the maid tapped 
at the door to say that luncheon was ready. She got 
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up with a little sigh of relief, for, taken altogether, the 
morning had been one of effort, and she went into the 
dining-room quite prepared to enjoy the mutton cut- 
let, dry toast, and omelette, that were waiting for her. 
She took the bird in with her, and set it free to fly 
about the room, talking lightly to it, as it hopped 
about the table making a fierce onslaught on the 
sugar-basin, and singing volubly from the top of the 
sideboard, where it perched when she made pretence 
to catch it Then presently she went back to the front 
room and established herself comfortably on the win- 
dow-seat to play at reading a book, while in reality 
she watched the traffic and sank into a day-dream as 
she drank the early tea the servant brought in directly 
after luncheon, and smoked her cigarettes. 

And as she lay back among the cushions watching 
the smoke curl upwards and spread out in faint 
breadths across the flowers, a series of pictures passed 
across her mental retina — pictures of the bed-sitting- 
room in Kennington, where for more than two years 
she had half starved ; of the shabby office where she 
got her first appointment as sub-editor of a religious 
paper, the principal part of which she wrote for her 
miserable salary of eighteen shillings a week; of 
Archibald Merrick's luxuriously appointed rooms in 
Shoe Lane, which she had entered first with so much 
dread and anticipation, and which had now become 
so familiar to her ; of Mrs. Glanville's drawing-room 
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in Nevem Sqruu:^* widr ite sober felt carpet azid qoietr 
toned walls covered with wafier-coloars : of Meiricky 
in hb rather dresi> j clothes, with pst a little too nradi 
displar of shirt-cofL just a litcle too xzLoeiL leminiv- 
cetioe of Truedtt clingrng to hinu jast a Gttle OBtentar 
tioiLs. in shorts and bj just a Irtde not a gentleiiian ; 
and last of all of Minnie Duckworth at Tazioos times: 
Minnie in eremng dre^ as the Groerenorr her Uack 
gown cut low and square airrces her bosooL moriiig 
slowlv anvl indidEerecdT amocsr the crowd with die 
air of one clainiinir horrage : of Mrnnre at affeemooQ 
^'^al-homesi.'* her niajsave. s&uelj ngure oatlined bj her 
tii:ht-ti«rn:f srev scow:i. listeciii^s: cotdiT azid impasB- 
irelv to the idle cba:»*r of her nearest nenzhboar: but 
whatever the pivrtujre ra.bcht be. Minnie* &e central 
tigure. w;fe^ always cv^.d ar.d proud and pasBHXiIeaB^ 
alwajn? indiferent to the admirafizioa and flatteiy 
which she receivoL 

What wc:Id there have been in ArehtbaM Mcriid: 
to break dv^wn the pride and vXHiij?eI the aJ e c tiun of 
which everr woman is caraKe occe ? 

K 0. assxirjied. as Mr^ Gjanville s^ssusKd. diat Ae 
child at F.nK^ro^ich Roiid w:ie^ Merrirk s chEIA Wbat 
ccHiId Miz.nie Ihickwor^h have 5eee i:^ hint to mab 
willisj to risk so nx*,ich tor hbt? That w^b what 
sled K C. and the c^:^es5i!oa wat^ coe to whn^ ske 
eocid =ot dnd a;:i ar:swer. Ard so she caaoe tt> die 
ccIt ocier rv^ss^ble exi:Zsu;atioc. whkh hfti 
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itself to her directly Mrs. Glanville had got back into 
her victoria after leaving Minnie's house, and which 
she confessed, with great humility, had more than once 
presented itself to her as the way out from her own 
poverty in the days gone by. ** I don't wonder at a 
woman doing anything for money "; that was an en- 
tirely honest expression of belief, and since E. C. could 
not bring herself to imagine that Minnie had given 
herself to Merrick for affection's sake, she could only 
conclude that Minnie had sold herself to him to escape 
from poverty. To E. C, with her own experience 
behind her, that was the probable, the only possible, 
solution of the problem, and as she looked around her 
own luxurious home pity was deeply stirred. If only 
she had known I If only convention and mannerism 
had not prevented the two women from developing a 
real and genuine friendship ; then she might have pre- 
vented that which she thought of with contempt and 
horror, and have had the satisfaction of defeating a 
man whom she despised at the moment when he was 
gloating over his approax^hing triumph. As she thought 
of it, loathing of him entered into her souL And with 
loathing of the man entered a desire and determination 
to help the woman who, she felt sure, must have been 
reduced to actual want before she had succumbed to 
the temptation that money had laid in front of her. 

Like many other women E. C. jumped rapidly to 
conclusions, but did not act on impulse, and she 
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resolved to let a night go by before going to Finborough 
Boad and trying to enter into an offensive and defens- 
ive alliance with Minnia The breeze came through 
the open window laden with the scent of the flowers 
in the boxes, and she was just falling oS. into a sound 
sleep when she was roused by the quivering noise of 
the electric bell, and by the little servant opening the 
door and announcing Mrs. Glanvilla 

Edith came in beautifully dressed, and looking 
charmingly cool and pretty, but there was a petulant, 
almost discontented, look upon her face as she sank 
into a comfortable chair. 

"Your rooms are always so delightfully quiet, 
Ethel," she said. "I envy you your celibate exist- 
ence." 

" There are few women who don't think they 'd like 
to change lives with somebody else," E. C. rejoined 
philosophically; "but I should advise you to think 
twice before swopping, if ever the opportunity is given 
you. Have a cigarette, and ring the bell for some 
more tea : I *m much too lazy to get up." 

" I don't think I'd better smoke now," Edith said. 
" You 're coming to tea at the Syringa with me, you 
know, and we can't go in reeking of tobacco." 

" I never reek of anything," E. C. protested ; " but 
even if I did, it woidd not be detected at the Syringa ; 
and if it were, nobody would object" 

" It 's quite too hot to argue," Edith said. " I prefer 
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to be persuaded.*' She lighted a cigarette and leaned 
back with a sigL 

" I do envy you," she said, after a pausa " You 
are so free from interruption and all the hundred and 
one annoyances of a home ; you can work when you 
like and as long as you like, with no one to bother you 
and no one to bother about" 

E. C. looked at her, seemingly sympathetically. 

" No one to bother about means no one to care for," 
she said, " Duties may be a bore, but they involve 
corresponding rights." 

" You are detestable to-day," Edith answered. " I 
came to ask you for bread, and you offer me a stona" 

" Have n't you had your lunch? " K C. asked inno- 
cently. 

" Lunch I I should think I have had lunch, an ut- 
terly unrefined meal of joints and pudding and things, 
with the Ackroyds. But by bread you know I meant 
sympathy." 

"If ever anybody wants to weep on my bosom it's 
at his service," E. 0. said generously. "Have things 
been going wrong to-day? " 

"Everything has gone wrong," Edith answered. 
"Tom went off in a huff because his breakfast was 
late, and because I would n't go to Lady Helen Mac- 
Arthur's afternoon concert ; as a fact, the old woman 
had n't asked me. Then I went into my room to do 
something which I particularly wanted to finish before 
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keeping an appointment with Mr. Merrick to-day, and 
if I was interrupted once I was interrupted a dozen 
times. First the cook sent up to say the stock had 
gone bad, and she could nt' make any soup ; then the 
housemaid came to tell me there was an escape of gas 
in the spare room, and that the house was n't safe ; 
then the piano-tuner came and drove me mad ; and 
by the time he *d finished tum-tumming I had to go 
round to the Ackroyds.' " 

" So you did n't do any work? " 

"Did n't write a single word," Edith said, "and it 
was just the same yesterday, and will be just the 
same to-morrow and the next day and the day after 
that, and it 's hopeless to think of doing anything in 
that house." 

"Did you say you had an appointment with Mr. 
Merrick?" 

" Yes, but I have n't kept it I simply was n't 
ready, and there was no use in going." She laughed. 
" Tom was awfully angry at the idea of my going 
to Shoe Lane at all, and, as a matter of fact, I 
compromised with myself; would n't go to the 
MacArthurs', but did n't go to Mr, Merrick." 

E. C. stretched out her hand and took another 
cigarette. 

"Shall you let Mr. Glanville know of the com- 
promise ? " 

" Certainly not," said Edith decisively. 
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"I think I would if I were you," E. C. said, as she 
struck a matcL 

Edith stared at her. 

" You will be additionally detestable if you talk in 
riddles," she said. " To use plain English, Tom was 
very rude, and it never does to give in to a man when 
he *s ruda" 

" Even if he goes away with the idea that you have 
left undone that which he wished you to do, and done 
that which he wished you not to do ? " 

" Even then," Edith answered. " Tom 's a dear, of 
course, but he wants an awful lot of managing." 

" Why don't you begin with his breakfast? " 

" If you 're going to take his part against me," 
Mrs. Glanville said, " I won't talk about my troubles. 
Have you done any work ? " 

E. C. sighed. 

"Yes, I always do. I admit that is one of the 
resultant blessings of an utterly selfish existence. 
You can keep your own rules, and one of my rules 
is that I write eveiy morning. I detest it, but I 
do it" 

"Detest it? " said Edith wonderingly. 

"Detest it entirely; but I grind solenmly away 
every day, and enter in a diary afterwards, * wrought ' 
so many pages, just as Scott used to do. I got the 
idea from reading his Journal." 

" And don't you do any more afterwards ? " 
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" That 's as the humor takes me," E. 0. answered. 
'* I write for my bread-and-butter, and for that only 
reason. If a MS. has to be delivered by a given 
time I may sit up all night to have it ready, for I 
have a journalist's horror of being late with copy, but 
it isn't often I write after luncheon because I feel 
inclined to." 

" I wish I could have the mornings to myself," said 
Edith enviously. 

E. 0. got up from her cushions. 

" I wish I had n't got to. There 's human nature 
cropping up in both of us. Wait a minute, and I '11 
change my dress. Angela Craven 's going to the 
Syringa this afternoon, and she 's got a new frock, I 
know. So have L" 




CHAPTER XIT 

In the Oriental Room of the Syringa Mrs. Glan- 
ville became the centre of a throng of serritora, 
focussing upon herself the attention of the mascu- 
line portion of the club. Canon Fennycuick came up 
to inquire after her father, and remained to flatter her. 
Cedric Smith looked gloomily at her, wondering what 
she could find of interest in au elderly person with 
such particularly ragged grey whiskers; and there 
were others, plenty of them, all eager to claim or 
make acquaintance with the pretty woman whose 
book had been such a prominent success. Edith 
was at her best in this atmosphere, fuUy appreciating 
the delightful subtlety of the better kind of adulation, 
and smiling kindly upon the more crude flattery of 
the younger men. She chatted unconventionally with 
the Canon, deferentially with the editor of a weekly 
paper, reverentially with the king of noyeliste; she 
divided her smiles equally among them, taking a 
cucumber sandwich from one, a biscuit from the sec- 
ond, and a cup of tea from the third, and when they 
ultimately dnfted away to shed the light of their 
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respective countenances upon other members of her 
sex, she made room for Cedric Smith by her side 
upon the settea 

" I have n't seen you for weeks, Mr. Smith," she 
said. "I suppose your first success was the begin- 
ning of many, and that you have been dreadfully 
busy." 

The young man sighed heavily. 

"Not everybody can achieve instant success, Mrs. 
Glanvilla I find it a dreadfully up-hill task." 

"But your critical work is so clever," Edith said 
encouragingly, " it is bound to compel recognition in 
a very short tima What have you got with you 
now ? Are you going to give us a reading of one of 
your own works? " 

Cedric Smith looked compassionately at a roll of 
manuscript he held under his arm, and reddened 
slightly. 

" No, I am not going to do that, although I think 
some such custom would be delightful in a literary 
coterie such as this. The fact is, I did n't know 
where to put it It *s too long to go into my coat- 
tail pocket, and I did n't like to leave it in the hall." 

" It would be too terrible to lose it," Edith agreed. 
" Why don't you post it to yourself ? " 

" That is a really splendid suggestion," he answered, 
" but suppose it gets lost in the post ? " 

" Ah," said Edith gravely, " I had n't thought of 
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that But I think if you registered it, it would be all 
right You might insure it for ten pounds, too, and 
if it does get lost ten pounds is always something." 

Cedric Smith got up with alacrity. 

" I will ring up a boy messenger at once," he said 
" The fact is, this is an original manuscript, and is 
almost irreplaceable. It is an inquiry into Max 
Beerbohm*s place in art and represents weeks of 
investigation." 

He disappeared through the curtained doorway, 
and Edith made a little moue at the Canon, who had 
gravitated towards her. 

"I think the boys of the present day are awfully 
dull," she said. 

" I am perpetually wondering at their wisdom," 
he answered. "Mr. Smith always gives me the im- 
pression of having forgotten more than I ever knew." 

" He must have forgotten it too soon," E. 0. inter- 
posed ; " before he reached his tripos anyhow." 

The Canon chuckled, well pleased. 

" Miss Campbell, there's a stone in Ireland you 
surely must have kissed. If I could cap phrases 
with you I should not wait long for my bishopric." 
He looked complacently round the room. "Eeally, 
these literary reunions are very pleasant, and what a 
charming club-house yours is! The collection of 
china is most interesting. Have you a hobby? 
But of course you have. What do you collect?" 
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" Nothing, except coins," E. C. answered lightly — 
" modern coins." 

" I do that too," said the Canon, beaming, " every 
Sunday morning, but I hope your results are more 
satisfactory than mine are at St Mary's." He put 
up his pince-nez delicately. "Who is that gentle- 
man who has just come in?" 

"Is it possible you don't know Mr. Merrick, 
Canon ? " R C. said. " I must introduce him to you 
at once, and then he'll be able to introduce you to 
everybody elsa It is his business in life to know 
who everybody is, and he prides himself on never 
introducing the wrong people." 

"Really I" said the Canon again; "that predicates 
a quite extraordinary amount of tact in Mr. Merrick's 
character." 

E. C. laughed enigmatically. 

"Mr. Merrick is the professional popular host of 
to-day. I think the fairies must have attended his 
christening in force and lavished gifts upon him ; 
one gave him tact, and one gave him a silver tongue, 
and one gave him popularity, and " 

" And what did the wicked fairy do ? " the Canon 
asked. " There is always a marplot at a christening." 

" She gave him vanity," E. C. said seriously. " Here 
he comes. Mr. Merrick, I want to introduce you to 
Canon Pennycuick. I have been telling him that you 
are the Syringa Club." 
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Merrick shook both the Canon^s hands. 

" My dear Canon Pennycuick," he said expansively, 
**I am really delighted to make your acquaintanca 
I saw yon the other night at the Speaker's and wished I 
could have been introduced to you. Ton my soul, 
I am delighted." 

" Very much obliged to you, I am sure," said the 
Canon warmly, " but I was n*t at the Speaker's." 

" Then it must have been the Bishop of Colenso," 
said Merrick, not at all abashed ; " anyhow, I am de- 
lighted to meet you now. I read your article on 
"Eclecticism" in the Ecclesiastical Quarterly^ and 
thought it was masterly. So broad-minded, and so 
convincing. Have you had some tea ? " 

"I have been looking after Mra Glanville," the 
Canon answered, " and simultaneously after myself. I 
congratulate you on the success of your club, Mr. 
Merrick. Everything is so charmingly appointed." 

"I am so glad you like it," said Merrick, with an 
anxious, motherly sort of sigh ; " everybody is so kind, 
and then, too, nobody is eligible for election who is 
not somebody. Let me introduce you to some one. 
You know Mr. Eeid ? Has n*t he got a fine head I So 
massiva Let me see now: ah I here come Miss 
Craven and Donald Fairfax. You must know Miss 
Craven." 

" I should like to," said the Canon ; " she's an un- 
commonly pretty woman." 
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" She *s a remarkably clever one, which is better," 
Merrick said. ^' An actress of outstanding ability and 
penetration." 

" Is Craven her stage name? " the Canon asked. 

"Yes," said Merrick. 

" And Mr. — Mr. Fairfax is her husband ? " 

"Oh, no," said Merrick, "not her husband, but 
they always go about together. They — they " 

"They collaborate," said E. C. distinctly. And 
Canon Pennycuick went off to be introduced, looking 
rather mystified. 

Having successfully presented the Church to the 
Stage, Merrick returned and sat down by Edith's side. 

" I waited a whole hour for you this afternoon," he 
said reproachfully. " Why did you not come? " 

"I lunched with the Ackroyds," Edith answered, 
"and left rather late; and afterwards it was so hot 
that I went to Ethel's flat and rested. It did n't mat- 
ter, did it?" 

" I was so disappointed," Merrick said in a melan- 
choly voica " Shoe Lane is not a very attractive 
place on a warm afternoon, I know, but that only made 
my disappointment more keen." 

" I reaDy could not have discussed business to-day," 
Edith said. "Women are capricious creatures, you 
know, and this afternoon I felt as if I should like 
to burn my new book, and never try to write another 
again." 
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Merrick was quite shocked. 

" But, my dear Mrs. Glanville," he protested, " that 
is terribla People with your gifts have responsibilities. 
You owe it to your genius not to harbour such morbid 
thoughts ; you owe it to your public ; you owe it to me." 

" One prefers to forget one's debts when the ther- 
mometer is so indecently high," Edith answered 
lightly; "we must make another appointment, and 
next time I must try to keep it" 

"When shall it be?" Merrick answered promptly, 
— "to-morrow?" 

" I can't come down to the City to-morrow," she 
replied. 

" Then let me come to the West End," he said. 

Edith hesitated. 

" It 's not fair to ask you to come to Nevem Square 
to talk business." 

" Ask me to luncheon," he said, " and perhaps the 
conversation will drift on to business topics." 

" It 's very good of you," Edith said ; " I shall be 
very grateful As a fact, I don't like the noise of the 
City, and my husband does not care about my going 
there much." 

It was an exceptionally thoughtless remark for Mrs. 
Glanville to make, for she was not a woman to speak 
without premeditation, but it was the thought that 
was really uppermost in her mind, and its sincerity 
was obvious to Merrick, and annoyed him. 
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" Then of course you must not come," was all he 
said, but there was an intonation in his voice that sug- 
gested to Edith that he thought Mr. Glanville's objec- 
tion a triviality of which not much notice need be 
taken. 

" Then we '11 fix an appointment for luncheon at 
Nevern Squara I will bring the agreements ready for 
signature," Merrick said cheerfully, " and we will sign 
them to-morrow, so we can kill two birds with one 
stone. It will be delightful." 

Edith did not respond. She was watching Angela 
Craven, who was sitting between Canon Pennycuick 
and the ever faithful Donald Fairfax, looking like a 
variant of the picture of Garrick between Tragedy 
and Comedy, the Canon in this case representing 
Comedy, Fairfax, Tragedy; for, although the latter 
was a firm believer in the utility of frequenting the 
Syringa Club, he objected to the attentions of which 
Angela became the object, and even in the Canon 
he perceived the man. And as Edith watched she 
wondered what success had brought to the actress. 
Her mind recurred to K C.'s autobiographical words 
in Mrs. Trelawney's drawing-room the previous night, 
and she remembered Angela Craven's apparently sin- 
cere expression of inquiry as to whether the poverty 
through which E. C. had passed was necessary. 
What was Angela's own story? Had she, too, had 
her lean years ? and how had she tided over the bad 
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time until she reached the fat years of her success? 
Was Donald Fairfax the means or the end? And 
then her thoughts wandered to Finborough Boad and 
Minnie. Had her fat years passed over her head, 
and had she reached the lean years ? And this man, 
Archibald Merrick, who was now, so to speak, sitting 
in his own throne-room, — what did he represent to 
Minnie? To her own mind at that moment repug- 
nance was the dominant feeling, for she had no doubt 
as to the facts; but curiosity was present, too, and 
Edith persuaded herself that it was essential that she 
should be sure ; of course, if her surmises were correct, 
she must remove Merrick's name from her visiting- 
list, as she had already removed Minnie's ; but there 
were contingent annoyances, for Merrick had been, 
could still be, very useful. One thing, at any rate, 
was desirable ; that she should satisfy herself now, so 
that if her suspicions unhappUy proved weU founded 
she could make the execution of the agreement for her 
next book the conclusion of her friendship with the 
publisher, and allow their subsequent relations to be 
confined to commercial matters. 

"Have you seen anything of Miss Duckworth 
lately? " she asked, with seeming indifferenca 

" Eeally," said Merrick, meditatively, " I don't think 
I have seen her for six or seven months." He con- 
sidered a moment "No, I have not seen her since 
Christmas, I am sure." 
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" Is she not writing at all now ? " 

"I suppose not," Merrick answered; "to be quite 
frank, she is what I should describe as a useful author 
from a publisher's point of view." 

" What do you mean by * useful ' ? " 

Merrick laughed lightly. 

" I mean that she has her own little public, beyond 
which she will never reach ; but that public is large 
enough to make any book she writes worth publishing. 
You see," he said, with quite charming frankness, " a 
publisher is a business man, and it is his business to 
invest money in a book which will bring him back his 
money, and a little more. Miss Duckworth is always 
a sound investment from that point of view." 

He stopped abruptly as E. C. joined them, and both 
he and Mrs. Glanville looked annoyed at the inter- 
ruption. E. C, the observant, noticed the expression, 
but was not disconcerted. 

"You ought to publish an edition of her works in 
uniform binding, and sell it as the S. P. Q. R Series," 
she said in her distinct enunciation, as she settled 
herself in a chair ; " small profits and quick returns, 
you know. Who does buy Minnie's books, Mr. 
Merrick ? " 

" I have never yet been able to ascertain who buys 
any books," Merrick answered discreetly ; " but enough 
of Miss Duckworth's sell to make me interested in 
keeping their publication in Turner & James's hands. 
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I must write to her, or call upon her, and find out 
what she is projecting for the autumn season." 

"Do you often call upon her?" E. C. inquired. 
Her tone was one of studied indifference, but Edith 
knew at once what had prompted the question, and 
looked quickly at her. Merrick had not detected any 
note of interest in E. C.*s voice, but he caught Mi's. 
Glanville's glance and was puzzled. 

" I used to visit her frequently," he said, " but some- 
how I have not seen her lately at all. Mrs. Glanville 
asked me just now. Why do you ask ? " 

"Feminine curiosity, I suppose," E. 0. answered. 
" Minnie is so curiously secretive that although I have 
known her for years I have never yet seen her in her 
own home. She is not what I should call chummy, 
don't you know." 

"We have always been very intimate," Merrick 
said. 

The word was innocent enough, but to both of his 
hearers it conveyed a meaning which would have 
astonished the poor man a good deal if he had had any 
idea of what was in their minds ; as it waa, he was 
vaguely conscious of being unsympathetic with his 
audience, and he attributed the fact to the undesired 
advent of E. C, and was annoyed with her in conse- 
quence. At this present moment he was concentrating 
his attention on the pursuit of Mrs. Glanville. She 
was exceptionally pretty ; she was commercially a good 
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investment ; and for every reason he desired to be on 
the best possible terms with her. Social pre-eminence 
had ever been his particular ambition, and in any other 
country than England he might have achieved it ; but 
there is no other country in the world, India not ex- 
cepted, where caste is so actual a fact as it is in England ; 
and although Merrick dined at other people's houses 
six nights out of every seven, and spent more money 
on cabs than he did on rent, yet even he himself was 
dimly conscious that many invitations no more make a 
man an honoured guest than one swallow makes a 
summer, and that he had not succeeded in getting 
accepted as one of .themselves by the particularly ex- 
clusive coterie of gentlemen and gentlewomen who 
constitute English society, the most cultivated and 
well-bred in the world. Glanville belonged to it, 
and so did his wife, both by right of inheritance, and 
Merrick desired their very close acquaintance in order 
that they might take him into it Fate had been kind 
to him, he thought, in instilling into Mrs. Glanville's 
mind the thirst for literary success, for there he could 
help ; if in helping her he could help himself all would 
go merry as a marriage bell. 

And now, just as he was getting on so excellently, 
K C. was tactless enough to be obtrusively in evidence ; 
it was something more than tactless — it was ungrate- 
ful, for it was to him that this ubiquitous young lady 
owed her literary existence. She had been discovered 
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by bim, and for ber to efface bim was a poor return 
for bis condescension. It was every evident tbat Mrs. 
Glanville liked ber, and it was beginning to be evident 
tbat E. C. migbt interfere witb bim, so be was annoyed. 
He rose witb a burt expression. 

"J. demain, tben, Mrs. Glanville ; it is impossible to 
bave an uninterrupted conversation bera" 

He got up and left ber witb a little bow expressive 
of tbe most respectful, if sligbtly affectionate admira- 
tion, and be cleverly made it include a reproacbful 
recognition of Miss Campbell's existenca 

E. C. laugbed as soon as be was not looking. 

" Editb, you bave completely cut me out" 

Mra Glanville dropped ber bands in ber lap listlessly. 

" If so, I apologise and renounce my claims. I must 
see tbe man to-morrow because everytbing is settled 
about tbe new book and tbe agreement bas only got to 
be signed, but after to-morrow I sball be not at bome 
wben be calls." 

"Wby sbould you excommunicate bim?" E. O 
asked. 

" For cardinal sin," Editb replied. 

" Well, if open confession is good for tbe soul, Mr. 
Merrick may yet bope to be sbriven. His candour was 
wortby of tbe confessional." 

" It was sbameless," Editb answered botly ; " and as 
for Minnie " 

" Yes ? " said E. C. interrogatively. 
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But Edith was full of indignatioa 

" I am ashamed of having allowed myself to be so 
deceived. Mr. Hill said once I was not a good judge 
of character, and it looks very much as if he were right. 
The woman is worse than the man.'' 

" H'm ! " said KG.;" that 's woman's justice anyhow. 
What are you going to do ? " 

Mrs. Glanville stared at her. 

" Do ? Cut her, of course." 

" And the man ? " 

" Cut him too — after to-morrow." 

E. C. buttoned up her gloves. 

"I shall think much more of you if you cut him 
now," she said, pressing her lips together as one button 
proved obstinate ; " to postpone the sentence until you 
have completed your business transaction with the crim- 
inal is neither fair to Lim nor creditable to yourselt" 

Edith flushed and paused. 

" What are you going to do ? " 

" I am going to see Minnie to-morrow, and if , as I 
suspect, she 's on the rocks, I 'm going to try to be of 
some use." 

" Take her part against me, in short," Edith said 
shortly. 

"Well, I suppose that is one way of expressing it," 
E. C. answered placidly ; " but, bless my soul I Edith, 
what is the good of quarrelling with me about it? I 
am not responsible for the baby anyhow." 
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"I knew when we came home from Finborough 
Eoad that day," Edith said, " that you were going to 
make a fool of yourself. "Well, you may, but you 
must n't expect me to help. I 'm going to talk to the 
Canon ; don't wait for ma" 

"I won't," said Ethel gently; "but I wish I could 
have looked to you for help : it sort of spoils one's 
views, don't you know, when " 

But Mrs. Glanville rose impatiently, and E. C. de- 
parted also. 




CHAPTER XV 

Ethel Campbell walked down Bond Street and 
turned to her right into Piccadilly. She was sorry 
that she bad not been proved wrong in her estimate 
of Edith's character, sorry that the expected had hap- 
pened, and more than ever was she out of conceit with 
her world. 

" It is all Buch shallow foolishness," she thoi^ht 
as she walked aloag; "there does not seem to be any 
sincerity in the people. Only when the emotions are 
evil do they impress one with any sense of their 
reality. Envy, hatred, malice, and uncharitableness 
— those, I am prepared to concede, are vigorous in 
the Syringa Club; but the bonJiomie, camaraderie, 
and esprit de corps of which one hears so much are as 
foreign as the words which we use to denote them." 

The pavement was hot and the glare blinding, and it 
was with a sense of relief and luxurious independence 
that she reached Hyde Park Comer and went with 
the crowd into the Park. She waited by the railings 
for a moment until the mounted constable checked 
the stream of carriages, and then she crossed to the 
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north side of the Ladies^ Mile and sat down in a chair 
beneath the shade of one of the great elm-trees. She 
was pleasantly conscious that she was well dressed, 
pleasantly conscious that it was to her own abilities 
and perseverance that she was indebted for the leisure 
to be idle on a summer afternoon ; and, leaning back 
in her seat in sensuous enjoyment of the warmth and 
restfulness, she gave herself up to lazy speculation 
into the lives of the men and women who drove or 
walked in front of her. Quite a short time ago the 
position in which she now found herself seemed im- 
possibly remote — a position which now seemed imposs- 
ibly remote might be hers quite a short time hence. 

E. C. hated work, although for the sake of the 
money and money's worth which it brought she was 
willing now, as she had been years before, to toil all 
day and the greater part of the night. She loved 
comfort, and in order to be able to curl herself up 
among the cushions on the window-seat in her flat and 
to bask like a cat in the sun she was prepared to 
slave away at her desk from ten o'clock until two 
every day in the week. But if she could have seen, 
or could now see, any other means by which she might 
legitimately attain the desired end she would have 
burned her notebooks and foolscap paper with quite 
amazing alacrity. Not once nor twice, but many times, 
had she emphasised the secret resolution by viciously 
stabbing her manuscript with her eagle quill ; but the 
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only other means which she could imagine would 
have the desired effect was a husband. 

To husbands in the abstract E. C. took kindly 
enough, but a concrete husband for her own indi- 
vidual self was a different thing altogether. He must 
have means, for poverty was a horrible, degrading, 
and embittering condition which E. C. could not en- 
dure again ; he must have brains, for she was intolerant 
of anything like stupidity or even of " slowness in the 
uptake " ; she would prefer him to be passably good- 
looking, for she disliked anything that was the re- 
verse ; those were the three points of the husband for 
which she would look in the first instance ; but, think- 
ing closely of the matter, as she often thought, she 
was compelled to admit that the husband to suit her 
must have other qualifications, for the three attributes 
enumerated are common to a good many men in this 
healthy and prosperous country of ours ; and yet E. C. 
could not think of any one man whom she would care 
to marry, or rather,— and she moved uneasily in her 
chair as she corrected herself mentally, — she could 
only think of one man whom she would have cared to 
marry if she had not been anticipated. 

There was absolutely no sense of tragedy present in 
her mind, not even though she felt tolerably certain 
that the man in question disliked her ; there was not 
any sense of regret — she merely recognised the fact 
that there was a man alive in the world with whom 
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she would be delighted to throw in her lot were it not 
for the existence of a wife to whom he was devoted. 
The wife being there, however, and likely to remain 
there, E. C. did not indulge in any rhodomontade, but 
she would not have been human if she had not to 
some extent set him apart and regarded him as a 
standard by which she would measure any other man 
who might ask her to be his wifa And she thought 
Edith Glanville an exceedingly lucky woman. 

The coincidence was a sufficiently ordinary one, 
but while her thoughts were busy with him she 
caught sight of him. He was walking slowly down 
the path, listening earnestly to what his companion 
said, absent-mindedly taking off his hat now and 
again as some acquaintance bowed to him. E. C. 
looked critically at him ; his face wore a tired expres- 
sion, she thought, and the clean-shaven mouth was 
rather sternly set She did not know his friend, and 
neither noticed her. As they passed she turned to the 
people next her and asked if they knew who he was. 

"The elderly man on the outside is James Mac- 
Arthur," her neighbour answered. "They say he is 
to be the next Home Secretary. I don't know the 
younger man." 

" His name is Glanville," E. C. said ; " he is a bar- 
rister." 

"Any relation to the Mrs. Glanville who writes? " 

" He is Mrs. Glanville's husband," E. C. answered, 
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with a laugh ; " but I think he would be particularly 
angry if he heard himself so described." 

" He does not look the sort of man to be content 
to play second fiddle," the other woman said, and 
resumed the conversation with her friend. 

The two men turned and walked towards her again. 
This time Glanville saw her and hesitated as he took 
off his hat in response to her little bow. Certainly E. 
C. was a very attractive young lady. He brought up 
Mr. MacArthur. 

"Miss Campbell, allow me to introduce Mr. Mac- 
Arthur. He is an admirer of your books. MacAr- 
thur, this is Miss Campbell, who wrote Intaglios, 1 
heard you praising it this afternoon." 

The future Home Secretary bowed like a courtier. 

" I was praising it sincerely," he said ; and then, 
with a burst of obvious candour, " I thought a lot of 
it was devilish smart May we sit down? " 

He established himself by her side, leaving Glan- 
ville to lean upon his stick until the whim should 
prompt E. C.'s other neighbours to vacate their chairs, 
and he drew his trousers slightly over his knees with 
the precision of a careful man. 

"Yes," he said, "you are a close observer, Miss 
Campbell ; I seemed to know so many of the char* 
acters in that book, and yet it was n't photography or 
caricatura I suppose you are here this aftemoou 
shooting folly as it flies, eh ? " 
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E. C. smiled politely, but watched Glanville as sbe 
spoke. 

"There seems to be a general impression that I 
spend all my waking hours in search of copy. But it 
is n't so, Mr. MacArthur. I came here to rest, to 
absorb oxygen, and to forget that there is such a 
thing as work. I think the Park must be the laziest 
place in all the world." 

" It 's one of the most beautiful," he answered : " I 
remember when I came back from India the three 
things which astonished me most were the greenness 
of the Park, the size of the horses, and the beauty of 
the women ; and they astonish me still." 

"It is a lovely place," Glanville said; "I don't 
suppose the flower-beds are rivalled even at places 
like Chatsworth ; and yet people who would travel 
miles to see the Duke of Devonshire's parterres never 
take the trouble to walk from Hyde Park Comer to 
the Marble Arch." 

" That is what I am always preaching," E. 0. said. 

" Do you ever preach ? " MacArthur inquired. 

" Only by inference," she said ; " but it 's a surpris- 
ing thing how people who write or paint or sculp so 
generally go miles away from their own environment 
for their subject" 

" * O, artist, range not over wide, ' " quoted Glanville. 

E. C. looked up quickly. 

"That's so," she said. "I don't 'seek among 
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bramble blossoms and in the daisy's lids/ but I do 
know well my friends. Perhaps that is why my 
books sell decently. I Ve no imagination, but I know 
my own little comer in the world up and down." 

Glanville seemed a shade surprised at being capped, 
and his voice lost the slightly bantering note which it 
often had when he spoke to her. 

" It is a good rule," he said, and paused. " Have 
you been to the Syringa Club this afternoon ? " 

She followed his line of thought and answered the 
question which his words conveyed. 

" Yes, I came from there just now ; I left Mrs. 
Glanville talking to Canon Pennycuick. For myself 
I wanted more room. I felt cramped." 

Glanville wondered whether she intended the re- 
mark to be of the nature of a leading question and 
did not answer. Mr. MacArthur was interested. 

" Talking to Pennycuick, was she ? What a peni- 
tential performance I " He became reminiscent " I 
remember Pennycuick as an indecently fat little 
schoolboy whose trousers were always creased the 
wrong way. I wonder, now, why did they make him 
a canon ? Eh, what ? " 

" I cannot imagine his ever having been fat," E. C. 
answered, "and I confess I cannot imagine why he 
was canonised. But he 's a very typical popular di- 
vine. I 'm told one can't get a seat when he 's an- 
nounced to preach." 
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"You Ve told so, eh?" said MacArthur genially. 

E. C. smiled. 

" I am content to leave it at that," she said. "Typi- 
cal popular divines are not to my tasta" 

Glanville sat down by her side as the chair next her 
became available 

" The principal reason I had for not going into the 
Church was that my mother said she could never con- 
sent to her son being a curate, and as you can't buy 
bishoprics and things of that sort, I " 

"Joined the other sida Eh, what?" said his 
friend. 

"Enlisted under your banner," Glanville finished 
gravely. " Why don't you like popular divines. Miss 
Campbell?" 

"They're such frightful humbugs," E. C. answered 
viciously. 

" My dear young lady," Mr. MacArthur protested, 
" that 's a terribly sweeping assertion." 

"My prerogative as a woman is to make sweep- 
ing assertions, but, for a woman, I exaggerate very 
little." 

"And to which element is your dislike directed," 
Mr. MacArthur inquired, — "the divinity or the popu- 
larity?" 

" K I must choose, to the popularity," she replied, 

"but it is the combination I dislike." 

Mr. MacArthur seemed interested. 
13 
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"I should have thought your predilections would 
have been in that direction," he said ; " surely a popu- 
lar novelist should be sympathetic with a popular 
anything elsa The popularity is the connecting 
link." 

" On the contrary, it is the barrier most frequently," 
E. C. retorted, " but oh I believe me, I mean it It is 
such weariness of the flesh to be perpetually burning 
incense at the shrine of some little god or goddess." 

"The Syringa Club is a veritable Parthenon, I 
believe," Glanville said drily. 

" It is," said E. C, "and this afternoon I ran short 
of incense ; and that is why I came here." 

"And found two elderly gentlemen delighted to 
meet the foolish virgin," said Mr. MacArthur. "I 
can well believe that Pennycuick is a colossal bore, but 
I am grateful to him for having driven you away." 

" That is very nice of you," said E. C. ; " and it 
is all the nicer because really you are not elderly at 
alL" 

Mr. MacArthur considered. 

"Professionally," he said, "I'm a youngster with 
my career in front of me, and, professionally, Glan- 
ville is an infant in arms. Actually I am old enough 
to be your father, and Glanville is nearly as bad." 

"I feel a hundred and two," E. C. said lightly, 
"but, thank Heaven, I don't look it" 

"You won't look it when you are," MacArthur said 
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positively. " Nothing preserves youth so much as 
success ; you are happy in having won yours so soon." 

There was a pause for a few moments. Mr. Mac- 
Arthur was leaning back in indolent enjoyment of the 
glorious afternoon. Grlanville was idly tracing pat- 
terns in the powdered shell dust on the path. E. C. 
watched them both. Presently she broke the silence 
sharply. 

" Why do you want success, Mr. MacArthur? " 

" It can bring me a good many things I want," he 
said reflectively. 

"Such as ?" 

" Well," he said, " I Ve always been rather a hard- 
worked man, and I Ve never been what you would 
call a rich one. I want a certain amount of success 
because it will enable me to retire and lead a life 
of learned leisure." 

" Shall you retire soon enough to have life of any 
kind left? " Her sincere interest robbed the words of 
any rudeness, and MacArthur laughed. 

" I don't know. I hope so. I 'm rather a method- 
ical person. Miss Campbell, and I can tell you my 
programme as I have sketched it. Whether I shall 
be allowed to carry it out is another matter, which 
I am quite content to leave in Another's hands. I 
want to make a sufficient fortune to be able to buy 
back a small estate that belonged to my family some 
generations ago; I want to be Home Secretary: it is 
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common gossip that I very likely shall be ; and I want 
to be able to retire from public life while I am still not 
too old to enjoy being a country gentleman with an 
honourable past, an intelligent present, and hope for 
the endless future." 

"That is a good programme," K C. said softly. 
" And you, Mr. Glanville, why do you want success? " 

Glanville fell in with her mood, and answered 
promptly, " Because it will give me power." 

*' And what is that going to do for you ? " 

" Money buys things, and love wins things, power 
takes things," he answered dogmatically. " The man 
who possesses money, love, and power has the world 
at his feet I want to have it at mina" He paused 
a moment and added, half to himself: "I inherited 
money, and God gave me love ; if I acquire power I 
shall have everything man can want" 

" It 's a sturdy answer," K C. answered. " But I 
want to know mora If you had power, Mr. Glanville, 
what would you do? " 

" Good, I hope," he answered ; " it seems to me in 
these days that anthropolatry is the best working sub- 
stitute for the old religion. If I had power I could 
help my kind." 

" Would you help unconditionally ? " 

" Conditional help is no help, to my thinking," he 
replied ; " I would n't pauperisci but I would n't be a 
microcosmic 0. O. S." 
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" Ah I " E. C. said, with a little sigh as of relief, " I 
thought you would say that See, the Park is thin- 
ning. I shall walk to the Albert Gate and take an 
omnibus down Sloane Street" 

They rose, and strolled westwards. The sunlight 
was streaming down the ride, gilding each individual 
leaf on the trees, and intensifying every tint in the 
banks of rhododendrons and azaleas. The lawns 
looked like cloth of gold striped with green shadows 
from the trees and palings. Under the hanging flow- 
ers of the limes myriads of gnats were glancing, and 
high up overhead the swallows were swiftly skim- 
ming. Opposite the French Embassy the three paused, 
and the men stood hat in hand as a small victoria 
passed rapidly by. It was only a glimpse they caught 
of a perfectly dressed woman in deep mourning, with 
a beautiful but very sad face, who seemed to notice 
every bow and include every one in dignified recog- 
nition. 

" She has the world at her feet," E. C. said, follow- 
ing the carriage with her eyes, "but who would 
change with her ? Poor woman I " 

Then they walked to Sloane Street, and E. C. got 
into an omnibus. 

" I have had an entirely charming evening to a va- 
riegated day," she said ; " I shall go home and spend 
a white night, and perhaps some good may come of it. 
Good-bye, Mr. Mac Arthur ; good-bye, Mr. Glanville." 



CHAPTEB XVI 

During the nigbt K G. spent a good many wakiog 
houn, and occupied them in makiDg a mcDlal assess- 
ment of the women with whom she had been most in- 
timate. She felt that the time had come when she 
muHt choose between them, and perceiviDg that it was 
Mm Glanville who rendered sach choice compulsory 
she delermiued to relinquish her and throw in her lot 
with Minnie Dackwortb. In no way was E. C. so 
childlike in her intolerance of anything that savoured 
of injustice, and, carrying her point somewhat farther, 
she preferred the charity of the publican and sinner 
to the stem and rigid morality of the Pharisea 

" Of course," she thought, " Edith is perfectly right 
from her point of view, but it is unjust to ostracise 
Minnie and to utilise Archibald Merrick; and I wish 
she had seemed a little bit sorry for Minnie. From 
my point of view, now is the time when Minnie will 
need all the friends she has got, and as she is much 
too proud to come to them, they will have to go to 
hor. And I 'm going, and Edith will drop me like a 
hot brick ; and it 's good-bye to Nevern Square, for 
I9« 
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which I 'm unfeignedly sorry. Still, it ^s got to 
be." 

Her thoughts ran over the lives of her two friends 
as she knew them, and she confessed to herself that it 
would have been more pleasant if her choice could 
have been diiB^erent; it could not be, however, if she 
was to be consistent with her own private code of 
loyalty, and in rather melancholy mood she fell 
asleep. 

And next day, when she had set her house in order, 
and wrought her self -allotted task, she had her lunch- 
eon tite-a-tite with the canary, the only male being 
that was permitted inside her flat, and started off for 
Finborough Eoad. 

" It 's pretty certain to be a particularly unpleasant 
visit," she said as she put on her hat, "and I don't 
know what on earth I shall say. I must just speak 
the words that are put into my mouth, and trust to 
my native impudence to pull me through." 

The day was in keeping with her frame of mind, 
grey and lowering, and when she got out of the omni- 
bus at Eedcliffe Gardens and walked on to Finborough 
Eoad she felt quite depressed. She gave an unosten- 
tatious knock at the door, and waited for develop- 
ments. " Fancy being afraid of Minnie I " she thought. 
" I hope to goodness she won't tell the servant to say 
she 's out, for I shall never screw up my courage to 
the point necessary to bring me again." 
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She gave another knock, and then the door was 
opened suddenly by Minnie Dackworth in person. 
Such a faded Minnie, too, that all K C.'s nervoosness 
vanished, and almost before she was recognised she 
was sufficiently inside the doorway to know that a 
parley at least must take place, even if she were com- 
pelled to retreat very soon. 

" My dear Minnie," she said in her normal impulsive 
manner. " I have n't seen you for weeks, and I am so 
glad you are in." 

"I haven't seen you for weeks," Minnie answered, 
with superlative self-possession, "and I do not want to 
see you now." 

"Oh, but you can't turn me off as if I were the 
water-rate," E. C. protested, "and, besides, it's going 
to rain. Do let me come in for a minute." 

" I can lend you an umbrella, and you can get an 
omnibus at the comer," Minnie replied icily. "Per- 
haps you had better start at once in case the rain does 
come." 

E. 0. looked her squarely in the faca 

" Look here, Minnie, I really want to see you. Don't 
put on your Grand Duchess manner, dear. I was think- 
ing the other day how odd it was that all the time I 've 
known you, you 've never asked me to come here, and 
you must know me well enough to be sure I would n't 
have come now unasked if I was n't really bothered." 

Minnie hesitated, and was lost 
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" Very well," she said ungraciously, " you may come 
in. I suppose, as a fact, the harm 's done." 

E. C. took no notice of the latter part of the speech, 
but followed Minnie into the dining-room. Although 
she had achieved the first part of her undertaking, and 
had secured access to the hitherto inviolate fortress, 
she felt excessively uncomfortable, and could not think 
of any remark to make. She sat down on a sofa, and 
said rather inanely — 

"How are you? YouVe looking awfully ill, and 
you have n't been near me for ages." 

"IVe been ill," Minnie said indifferently, "and I 
have n't been going out much." She paused, and then 
added, "Were not you waiting in the carriage the 
other day when Mrs. Grlanville called ? " 

"Yes,"E. C. replied. "I was." 

" What did she want to come for ? " 

"That was a perfectly casual visit," E. C. said 
eagerly. " Eeally ; we were talking about you in the 
Park, and Edith suggested we should come to see you, 
and — we did." 

" And is this a perfectly casual visit, may I ask? " 

"No," said E. C. honestly, "it isn't. I've been 
thinking about it all night Look here, Minnie; I 
thought you were in trouble, you know, and perhaps 
rather hard up, and — and " 

" Why should you think I am either ? " 

" Partly because I have n't seen you about any whera" 
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"And partly?" 

E. C. blurted it out at last 

" And partly because of the baby." 

Minnie Duckworth got up and looked out of the 
window. 

" So Mrs. Glanville told you of the baby ? " 

" Certainly," said E. C. 

" What had she to say about it ? " 

" Well, she was rather upset" 

The mother looked indignant 

" Why on earth should she be upset? " 

" Well," said E. C, " it 's rather unusual, you know, 
and Edith is frightfully proper, and can't look at things 
in quite the same light as I do." 

"I don't see anything unusual in it," Minnie re- 
torted, " and I certainly can't imagine why Mrs. Glan- 
ville should be upset Because she has no children 
herself is no reason why I should have none." 

"Certainly not," said E. C. hastily, "but then she's 
married." 

Minnie stared at her in blank astonishment, and a 
deep flush spread over her face. 

"Good Heavens!" she ejaculated; "I begin to 
understand. Well, so am L" 

E. C.'s face was a study in surprise and incredulity, 
but incredulity predominated, and Minnie Duckworth 
became furiously angry. 

" You actually don't believe me ? " 
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" You never told me anything about it," E. C. said 
weakly. 

" Why on earth should I ? " Minnie retorted quickly ; 
" what business is it of yours ? and what do you mean 
by drawing these vile inferences? I suppose that 
precious friend of yours has been driving about all over 
London and shaking her head, and sowing Heaven 
only knows how much scandal I Oh, it 's intoler- 
able ! " She walked violently about the room, twisting 
her handkerchief between her hands. Suddenly she 
stopped, and confronted the abashed E. C. once more. 
" As you were not so kind as to give me credit for 
having a husband, pray how did you account for the 
baby ? Whose child did you think it was ? " 

E. C. was honest, though almost speechlesa 

"I thought that Mr. Merrick " 

Minnie's anger blazed out again. 

" Archibald Merrick ! " she said, with an intonation 
of scorn and contempt in her voice that carried con- 
viction with it — " Archibald Merrick I Surely if you 
give me no credit for morality you might at least for 
taste!" And then quite suddenly she broke into a 
storm of tears, and, leaning upon the mantelpiece, hid 
her face in her arms. 

In one instant E. 0. recovered her wits, and all the 
womanly sympathy in her nature rose to the top. She 
got up and stood by Minnie's side, and laid her hand 
upon her shoulder. 
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" Oh, my dear, I am so sorry," she said. "I would 
not have hurt you for worlda" 

Mmnie shook her off impatiently. 

" Don't touch me. For goodness' sake go away and 
stop away. It 's intolerable — intolerable I " 

E. C. waited, silent and ashamed. But the con- 
sciousness of the motive which had brought her to 
Finborough Eoad prevented her from running away, 
much as, at that instant, she would have liked to do 
so, and when Minnie's sobs grew quieter she ventured 
to defend herself a little. 

" I don't wonder at your being angry, Minnie, but 
try to forgive me a little, too. I did not know you 
were married, and when Edith told me of the child I 
thought back a bit, and I confess I did think Mr. Mer- 
rick was to blama I own up to that But I thought 
of something else too." 

Minnie was listening ; that was one point gained at 
any rate, and though she made no sign E. C. went on. 

" I did n't talk about it to Edith, and only made her 
promise to hold her tongue. I did n't come to spy 
the land this afternoon, but I thought you were in 
trouble. I thought you were hard up, and I thought 
perhaps you would let me help you a bit" 

Her voice faltered a little, and Minnie was touched. 
She dried her eyes and sat down in a low wicker chair. 

"Came to help, although you thought I was a 
thorough bad lot Yes, I can believe that of you " ; 
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she spoke more to herself than to E. C, but the latter 
knew she would not now be told to go away. Minnie 
sat silent for some moments, and then said gently — 

"Tell me, Ethel — why did you think of Mr. 
Merrick ? " 

" Because of — oh, because of a hundred reasons." 
" Did you think I cared about the man ? " 
" No," she said. " I don't think I ever thought that 
You know, Minnie, I 've had rather a rough-and-tum- 
ble time, and I Ve been desperately poor. I'd rather 
be dead than broke," she said viciously, "but some- 
how, when one has to face death or absolute poverty, 
one shrinks from death. But I can understand a 
woman's doing anything — anything, rather than be sor- 
didly, miserably, hopelessly poor, and I thought that 
perhaps Merrick had been the alternative for you. I 
hate and loathe the man, but I myself have made up 
to him, and fooled him, and allowed him to think I ad- 
mired his horrid little carcase and regarded him as an 
intellectual prodigy because he owned a magazine and 
could buy my stories. And I thought you had played 
the same game, only that he had won." She paused. 
" Eeally, Minnie, I would go a long way and do a great 
deal to get you out of his clutches if that were true ; 
and it would be, oh ! so much better to borrow money 
from me than buy it at such a cost from him. You 're 
not very angry, are you ? " 
Minnie shook her head. 
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"I suppose," E. 0. went on, " jou lay low and said 
nothing about being married because you thought that 
little brute would be less inclined to patronise you if 
he knew you had a husband ? But I would n't have 
given you away. He regarded us as fair game, and 
he was fair game for us." Her voice rose a little. 
" *Into the pit that he digged himself,' " she said tri- 
umphantly. " It may sound unutterably mean, but I 
can hug myself when I think how we have played upon 
his vanity. Owe him anything ? Of course we don't 
He has consistently underpaid us for our copy, and 
has had more than good value for his money. And 
when I realise how much more than our brains he 
thought to buy I could get upon the roof and proclaim 
from the housetops the manner of man he is." 

And then as suddenly as Minnie Duckworth had 
broken down before, so did this mercurial young wo- 
man break down too, and for several minutes was 
almost hystericaL 

Presently she got up. 

" I don't think I 've cried for five years," she said 
with an odd sort of smile, " and I feel rather ashamed 
of myselt My nose looks like a cherry, and this 
ridiculous handkerchief 's soaked. What am I to 
do?" 

"Behave like any ordinary woman," said Minnie 
practically, " and have some tea." 

She rang the bell, and in a short time they were en- 
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joying the tea, and talking more confidentially to each 
other than they had ever done before. 

" You were quite right," Minnie said ; " I did think 
Mr. Merrick would be less acconunodating if he knew 
I was married, and I kept up the pseudonym under 
which I began to write ; it was my maiden name, and 
I published my first stories under it, and have stuck 
to it ever since." 

" And was that the only reason ? " E. C. asked. 

" Yes, I think so," Minnie answered. " Somehow, 
I don't mind telling you, now I know why you came 
to-day ; our married life is all right, as married lives 
go, but we Ve always been horribly poor, and could n't 
entertain, and I had to do something; we couldn't 
have got through if this house had n't been my own. 
I could n't teach, or do anything of that sort, and 
gradually I drifted into this novel-writing business. 
It 's a miserable trade, but it 's better than nothing." 

E. C. opened her eyes. 

" But you must make a lot of money," she said. 

" Forty pounds advance on account of royalties on 
every book," Minnie said, " and no more ever comes ; 
that is, since the six-shilling novel days. Out of the 
three-deckers, of course, I did much better." 

" And how many do you write? " E. C. said. 

" Five a year," Minnie answered quickly. "I 
make two hundred a year, and write about half a 
million words to get it" 
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"Why don't you give it up?" E. C. asked. "It 
can't be worth your while to write for less than ten 
shillings a thousand words." 

" That two hundred a year is all we Ve got to live 
on," Minnie answered simply; "that and the house. 
An old gentleman rents the first-floor rooms, which 
he took unfurnished years ago, and that helps, and, of 
course, as the house is mine, we live rent-free. But 
it 's a very difficult job to get along, and now the 
boy 's come it will be more difficult still." She 
sighed. " I don't know how I shall find time to write 
at alL" 

"It seems pretty hopeless," E. C. agreed. "I say, 
Minnie, may I see the baby ? " 

"Presently, if you want to," Minnie said. "But 
he 's asleep now, and it 's such a blessing to get a quiet 
hour that I won't have him down till I must" 

"It's queer how long you can know people and 
how much you can see of them without knowing 
anything about their private life," E. 0. said reflect- 
ively. " Do you know, Minnie, I 've always thought 
of you as a sort of grande dame who wrote rather in- 
different books for fancy prices, which you succeeded 
in getting published because you made people take 
you at your own valuation." 

Minnie smiled sadly. 

" I 'm not a grande dame at all. My father had a 
general shop in Islington, and I was companion to 
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a butcher's wife who lived in Burton Crescent ; then I 
married " 

" Yes ? " said E. C. interrogatively. 

"He's been a good husband," Minnie said, "but 
it 's been rather a drab existence We never had any 
luck, and I took to writing in sheer desperation. Mr. 
Merrick bought my first book for his magazine, and so 
it's gone on." 

"And will go on for ever, I suppose." 

"Sometimes I'm frightened about that," Minnie 
answered. " You know what you said just now ? " 

" About Mr. Merrick ? " 

"Yes." Minnie flushed. "Well, you were very 
nearly right; of course I know lots of men admire 
me ; but there 's something lacking in my nature. 
I 'm utterly irresponsive to all that sort of thing ; but 
I have always been alive to the fact that Mr. Merrick 
admired me, and I detest him as much as you do. 
And now " 

"Yes." 

" Well, since Mrs. Glanville appeared upon the scene 
he 's been quite different, and a short time ago he wrote 
to me to say that my last book had been such a failure 
that he must reconsider the terms for the next" 

E. C. pursed up her mouth. 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

" Accept the terms he does offer. I can't afford to 
do anything elsa But it 's rather hard." 

X4 
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"I wish you'd let me help," E. C. said in a low 
voica 

"It's no good adding debt to the other troubles," 
Minnie answered ; " if I borrowed I could never pay, 
and it might be the beginning of the end. I Ve never 
minded very much ; of course I hate being poor, but I 
don't care so much about pretty things as most women 
do, — I suppose because they never have come my 
way ; but it 's different now, — I must save some money 
for the boy." 

She poured out some more tea in an absent-minded 
way, leaving it to get cold in the cup before remem- 
bering to drink it E. C. leaned back in her chair, 
thinking earnestly. 

" There is a way, Minnie," she said at last, " if you 
will agree to chip in with me." 

"I will do anything except borrow money." 

"Well, then, write to Mr. Merrick, and say you 
won't take less than what you Ve always had." 

" That will be only making bad worse." 

"Not necessarily," E. 0. answered. "I don't see 
why a book that is good enough for Turner & James 
to spend money on is n't good enough for some other 
publisher to do the same with. Try, and in the mean- 
time write a book with ma The experiment will be 
interesting, and if we do it in my flat you will get a 
change of ideas and some freedom from your worries 
hera You can bring the baby with you ; my little 
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servant will be only too delighted to have him to look 
after, and he will be the exception to prove my rule 
about not having men in the place; and when the 
book is written we will offer it to Turner & James 
under your married name, and get a thumping price 
for it" 

Minnie's face brightened. 

"That is kind and good of you, Ethel," she said 
gratefully ; " I am quite willing to try." 

E. 0. got up, and, stooping down, kissed Minnie 
warmly. 

" I have misjudged you horribly ; be a dear and do 
not misjudge ma The collaboration idea is a sound 
one, because, after all, if we 're not leading novelists 
of the Victorian Era, we do know our trade, and we 
can tarn out perfectly salable stuff. The book — our 
book — will sell all right ; and in the meantime, if you 
get cornered by taking my advice and sticking up to 
Mr. Merrick for the same or better terms, draw on me 
on account for our great novel. If you let me call the 
tune you must let me pay the piper." 

But Minnie shook her head. 

"I hope it need not come to that," she said, "but 
I will not forget" She laughed a little. " I am glad 
you did not take me at my word and go away without 
coming in. I feel happier than I have felt for a long 
time." 

"So do I," said E. C. emphatically; "you know, 
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Minnie, in spite of all the people I know, I am an 
awfully lonely mortal. I may be useful to you, but 
if you give me an interest in life outside myself you 
will give me more than the equivalent of what I can 
offer you. I really don't think I have cried for five 
years until this afternoon, and you know that is n't 
natural You Ve reminded me already that I am a 
woman. Goodness only knows what you will make 
of me before you have finished — perhaps a happy 
woman." 

"You have made me hopeful," Minnie answered. 
"And when one is hopeful anything seems possible." 
She rose and rang the bell. 

" Go up-stairs and see if baby is awake," she said to 
the servant when she came, " and if he is, put a clean 
bib on him and bring him to us hera" 

And over the baby, when he arrived, was ratified 
what proved to be a permanent allianca 







CHAPTER XVn 

In the pretty room upon which the Sutiday News 
had expatiated on a former occasion Edith was writing 
next morning. The book from which Archibald Mer- 
rick expected such great things was approaching com- 
pletion, but Edith was hesitating as to the form the 
end should take : should it be the conventional happy 
one required by the professional reader of novels, or 
should it be the artistic one for which the more cap- 
tious mind of the author craved ? If it was to be the 
former, the point in the stoiy was now reached at 
which the villain must be entrapped in the snares he 
had laid for the hero, and the stage must be got ready 
for the marriage scene ; if it was to be the latter, the 
heroine must now make up her mind to accept the 
situation into which she has been driven by a ruthless 
fate, and retire into commonplace seclusion with the 
man who was not her choica That, somewhat unsjm- 
patheticallj expressed, was the position upon which 
Mrs. Glanville desired the professional advice of the 
eminent UttSrateur from Shoe Lane. 

His visit this morning was, in addition, to be the 
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white stone marking another mile accomplished on 
her pUgrimage towards fame. The agreement, which 
suggested so much in the shape of appreciation won 
and of guineas to accrue, lay before her neatly printed 
on delicate grey-toned paper, with a beautiful com- 
pany seal adorning the final page. The device upon 
the seal was emblematical of much: Justice, blind- 
folded, holding scales, while Charity smiled benevo- 
lently upon a rather nude authoress with remarkable 
development in the arms, and round the edge a motto, 
" Et Sunt CommeTcia GoelV^ 

Edith looked at the document complacently: at 
its predecessor she had looked with awe; but the 
little manuscript interpolations detailing the royalties 
to be paid upon this new book were so satisfactory 
from the point of view of cash that awe had never 
a chance. 

"How the Society of Authors can call publishers 
names, I don't know ; but perhaps the members never 
get such good terms for their own books. Somebody 
once told me they advocate the royalty system for 
others, but sell their copyrights themselves." It was a 
comfortable thought, and she laid the agreement aside 
with the counterpart which she was presently to sign 
in the presence of a witnesa 

Verily her literary career had partaken of the nature 
of a triumphal progress, and complacency was not only 
natural, but justified. Edith reflected with honest 
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pride that she had never "sugared" her work: what- 
ever she was given to do she did with all her might, 
and she was sufficiently cultivated and critical to 
know that her best was good. And, upon the whole, 
most of her runs had been made off her own bat; 
plenty of advice and help had been offered her, but 
she possessed sturdy independence of character and 
perseverance to a very rare degree, and the amount of 
success she had achieved was due to herself alona 

Even in the case of the book which Mr. Merrick 
was to discuss with her to-day, she would be able to 
feel the same satisfactory freedom from obligation to 
others ; it was true that she intended to take his opin- 
ion as to the development of the story, but the actual 
working it out would be hers alone. If a dramatist 
should say to his friend, "Here are two men and a 
woman," or, "Here are two women and a man," and 
should ask for advice as to whether out of those three 
ingredients he had better compound a tragedy or a 
comedy, no claim could be advanced by the friend to 
recognition as a dramatist if the author, taking the 
proffered advice, succeeded in writing the greatest 
tragedy or the greatest comedy of the Victorian Aga 
So now, if Edith asked Mr. Merrick whether she 
should give to her at present uncompleted story a 
happy ending or an artistic one, no claim could be 
advanced by him to a share in the resulting kudos if 
the book achieved success, because the writing of the 
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book, the central idea on which it turned, and even 
the alternative endings, were all the product of her 
brain alona 

In some such fashion as this did Edith argue the 
point with herself the morning after the Syringa Club 
"at home," and, having arrived at so eminently com- 
fortable a conclusion, she was quite irritated when 
the further question presented itself: "Why argue 
the point at all ? " But nevertheless hers was so can- 
did a nature that she mentally confessed that she was 
seeking to minimise in every possible way her in- 
debtedness to the man whom her husband disliked, 
and who, she was obliged to admit, was an idol with 
feet of clay. 

If ever a system of stenography should be devised 
by which the meandering thoughts of any single human 
being could be recorded, what a curious farrago the 
consequent report would be ! Edith smiled as she went 
on analysing her thoughts. The smile, it is true, was 
not a happy one, but keen self-examination and close 
introspection are never conducive to mirth, though they 
are essential to delineation of character. Edith granted 
that her idol had feet of clay, which showed that she 
had arrived at a further point in the process of her dis- 
illusionment ; the concession shocked her compara- 
tively little, which showed that she had arrived at 
another stage in the process of her education. 

Yes, she had made an idol of this man; he had 
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proved his ability to the extent of making her join the 
ranks of those who took him at his own valuation ; 
and Edith felt the shock when the idol was thrown 
down, though not so much as she would have done at 
an earlier stage in her career. Writing familiarises 
people with things of the existence of which people 
who do not write are aware, but with which they are 
not familiar. The generality of men disapprove of 
women who write "problem novels," and the reason 
they do so is the traditional association in men's minds 
of women and purity, which, reasonably or not, seems 
to them to be smirched by the close study of sexual 
questions involved in the writing of this particular 
kind of fiction. The woman, indeed, who writes a 
really powerful novel on the question of adultery may 
put the dots on Moses' i'5, but she is little likely to 
find a husband. And so in a lesser degree with other 
things. Women ought to have a general knowledge 
of all that makes up life, but there is no reason for 
them to parade their knowledge to the other sex. 

Edith, entering seriously upon the career of a nov- 
elist, found it necessary to classify and pigeonhole 
all her knowledge, and thus shared with other author- 
esses the possession of clear perceptions of all kinds of 
facts. It was more or less an accident that the style 
of book she had produced was robust and full of ac- 
tion rather than neurotic and full of analysis ; it was 
a fortunate accident, inasmuch as many men, Mr. 
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Merrick among them, were still in doubt as to whether 
they should include her in the category of women 
with whom much might be taken for granted ; but one 
of the first results of her proceeding to a degree in the 
honour school of fiction was the discovery she made 
that certain things shocked her very much less than 
they would have done some little time befora 

The Finborough Eoad baby, for instance. Edith had 
had forty-eight hours in which to consider that baby, 
and whereas at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
day before yesterday she had regarded its existence as 
a horrible, insuperable mountain of iniquity, at one 
o'clock to-day she thought of it rather as an excres- 
cence. Its mother, indeed, was beyond the pale ; but 
the candid Edith, deliberately weighing the matter in 
her mind, was gradually coming to see that the reason 
the maternal parent of this particular child must sink 
below her horizon was social, not moral ; and she was 
also bracing herself to decide that the social reason did 
not aflfect its paternal parent so forcibly. In short, she 
was comforting herself with the idea that a map's 
morals are not a woman's business. Edith knew of th^ 
baby, and Minnie knew that she knew, so that Edith 
must ostracise Minnie ; with Tennyson, she could not 
connive at a false woman's creeping like a new disease 
among the crowd, and sapping the fealty of her friends. 
But Merrick did not know that she knew, and that 
made a good deal of difference. 
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She ruffled back her hair impatiently. At that 
particular moment she wanted to include everything 
in one sweeping condemnation. Men were animals, 
women were fools, and babies were nuisances; alto- 
gether, everything was singularly ill-arranged. Then 
her eye fell on the agreement again and she rose 
with a sigh. That, at any rate, symbolised the one 
thing worth winning in a vexatious world — success. 
She rattled the pens on her inkstand, scenting fame as 
the war-horse scents the battle from afar ; and, resol- 
utely forgetting all the minor worries, she determined 
to fix her attention only on the goal she was so fain to 
reach, and leave no detail neglected which might, if 
* observed, conduce to her attaining her desira 

Mr. Merrick being a man, the first detail requiring 
attention was obviously his luncheon, so Edith went 
into the dining-room to see that everything was 
adapted to please the critical taste of this Napoleon of 
letters. 

She looked round the room with interest Lately 
she had been so engrossed in her work that the every- 
day things of her life passed unnoticed, and she seldom 
troubled her head about the effect she or her posses- 
sions might have upon others. Her servants were 
good, and performed their duties efficiently, and al- 
though for some months she had ceased to attend to 
the trifles which make so much difference in a home, 
and which had formerly been her care, yet they were 
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attended to automatically by the maids, and there were 
no evidences of neglect on the mistress's part of her 
functions as a housewife. To-day, however, she wished 
to create an impression, and she surveyed the place 
with interest The furniture was all Chippendale, and 
good at that, simple in decoration, but brought to the 
highest pitch of perfection in colour and polish by af- 
fectionate attention ; on the walls, which were washed 
in a pale tint, hung a series of twenty-four small repro- 
ductions of Claude Lorrain's landscapes, published by 
Cook in 1825. The carpet was subdued in hue, and 
the curtains over the windows were of heavy indigo 
velvet; the general note of the room was quiet and 
comfortable restf ulness. 

She rang the belL 

" Lay luncheon for two, Mary," she said, " and see 
that there is plenty of wine; I will do the flowers 
myself." 

She rejected the centrepiece which the maid placed 
upon the table, and left the cloth in all its bare simplicity, 
no splash of colour to detract from the gleam of silver 
and glass and damask ; upon the sideboard she placed 
a blue china bowl full of roses, and lowered the blinds 
so that the light came soft and free from the glare into 
the room. Then she went up-stairs again, and, fasten- 
ing one great rose in her belt, waited for Mr. Merrick to 
appear. 

He was punctuality itself, and bowed unctuously 
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over the hand she held out to him. Although he was 
stout and the day was hot his skin was smooth and 
cool, his boots were free of any speck of dust, and the 
petals on the carnation in his buttonhole were glisten- 
ing with tiny drops from the florist's spray ; from his 
appearance it might have been thought that he had 
just left the hands of a careful valet up-stairs instead of, 
as was the case, having journeyed from Shoe Lane to 
Earl's Court by omnibua 

" Your rooms are so delightfully reposeful," he 
said; "after the turmoil of the City and the pungent 
dust of the streets, to come into the fragrant peace of 
your drawing-room is — er — is Elysian." 

Edith was a capricious woman and Merrick struck 
the wrong note. She did not desire compliments or 
flattery from him to-day ; the business part of the in- 
terview once disposed of, she wanted him to reinstate 
himself in her eyes as a man of light and leading 
whom men of coarser clay affected to despise, because 
they were of coarser clay. She sat down on the sofa 
with a petulant expression on her pretty faca 

" Is n't it a pity that familiarity with one's own 
environment puts one out of conceit with it? " she said 
indiflEerently. " The fragrant peace, as you so poeti- 
cally put it, of this apartment ought to be conducive to 
literary work, and is n't" 

The suspicion of a sneer in her tone put him on his 
guard, and he cleverly changed his note. 
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" Do you know why I believe you have a career in 
front of you as an author ? " he said, with a smila 

The question interested her. 

" Tell me," she commanded, 

"Because of your vague dissatisfaction with your 
present environment To nine hundred and ninety-nine 
women the state of life in which you are would be suffi- 
cient ; they would dull their souls in placid contentment 
with what they hava You are the one woman in the 
thousand who, without coveting or desiring other 
men's goods, learns and labours truly to get her own 
living and keeps her eyes fixed hopefully upon that 
state of life into which it shall please God to call her." 

"An argument from the Catechism in favour of 
discontent," said Edith, not ill pleased. 

"Eather an apology for ambition," he answered 
brightly ; " a fault if you like, but still a splendid one, 
and one made by gods." 

" Let us go down-stairs, Mr. Merrick, and consume 
fat beeves and pour libations to the goddess Fame, 
whose devotees we are." 

Merrick rose with a smila 

"Tell me first if you approve of the agreement 
That, you remember, is the primary object of my visit, 
and, being a purely commercial person, I should like, 
if I may, to dispose of my business before pouring 
libations to any ona Do you find it all in order ? or 
is there anything you do not understand ? " 
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Edith picked up the sober, grey-hued documents, 
and handed one to hinL 

" It is all quite beautifully simple," she said, " and I 
can see Fortune in my grasp. You give me a shilling 
for every copy you sell, until you have sold five thou- 
sand, when you give me a shilling and threepence, 
and the day you publish the book you give me fifty 
pounds." 

" That is so," said Merrick. 

" And fifty pounds is a thousand shillings, so that 
if you sell five thousand copies of the book I shall 
have two hundred and fifty pounds." 

"Or thereabouts," said Merrick cautiously; "you 
see, there are all sorts of little things which go to 
make up a business, and these have to be provided for 
— odd copies, as they are called, and all that sort of 
thing; but approximately you can assume that for 
every thousand copies of the book we sell you will get 
fifty pounds." 

" The terms seem generous," said Edith. " I am very 
much obliged to you. Will one of the servants do to 
witness our signatures? " 

''•Perfectly," he said. 

Edith rang the bell. 

" I want you to write your name on these two docu- 
ments, Mary," she said to the maid, " after Mr. Merrick 
and I have signed ours." 

She wrote her name with naive pleasure. 
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" I deliver that as my act and deed," she said, " with 
the utmost satisfaction." 

"So do I," said Archibald Merrick good-humour- 
edly, as he signed his counterpart "Now, if your 
maid will kindly sign her name here to testify 
to the fact that we have entered into this agree- 
ment, we will exchange documents and go to luncheon 
with light hearts. Thank you ; that will do ad- 
mirably." 

And, blotting and folding the instruments, he gave 
one to Mrs. Glanville and put the other into his 
pocket, carefully, so that the set of his coat should 
not be affected. 

" In all earnestness, Mrs. Glanville," he said, as he 
watched her place her agreement in a drawer of her 
writing-table, " I think you may congratulate yourself 
on the terms you have secured — you know, an au- 
thor's second book is always a speculative investment 
for the publisher, and the third book for the author." 

" How do you mean ? " said Edith, leading the way 
down-stairs. 

" I mean that in a first book there is n't very much, 
from a money point of view, for anybody. The pub- 
lisher is lucky if he can sell enough copies to repay him- 
self for the cost of production and advertisement, and 
in any event the author gets his first chance. Pace the 
Society of Authors, the publisher who issues a novel 
by an unknown author renders a service which ought 
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not to be measured only by the amount of money 
to which he backs his opinion." 

" And the second time? " 

" The second time is more speculative because the 
publisher has to spend so much more on advertising. 
He will probably sell enough to cover his actual cost 
of production pretty quickly, that is, if the former 
book was not a frost But the credit for the success 
with the second book is the publisher's rather than the 
author's, because he has to back his opinion to a larger 
amount, yet nothing is so difficult to trace as the effect 
of advertising on sales. If the success comes, the au- 
thor attributes it solely to the merit of the book ; if it 
does n't, he attributes the blame only to the publisher. 
But in any event the author scores again by having 
another batch of Press notices, and the probabilities 
are that whatever the actual result of the book is in 
cash, he will change his publisher." 

Edith protested. 

" Why should he do that ? " 

"Because competition is so keen that new publish- 
ers will offer better terms than the old ones will give. 
The world looks at success through a magnifying 
glass, and is apt to exaggerate its dimensions. In the 
case of an author those dimensions are only recorded 
accurately in one place, the publisher's ledger, and to 
that only the publisher has access. But see where 
Nemesis comes in. An author gets his chance with 
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his first book, and has no difficulty in persuading the 
publisher to issue his second, if it is not markedly in- 
ferior ; but he stakes everything on the third, and if 
he does not arrive upon that he must reconcile himself 
to the idea of forever being one of the great host of 
minor novelists who are useful, that is, good to make 
a small profit for the publisher and a small sum for 
themselves, but who are not potentially great; they 
will not persuade a cautious and purely commercial 
publisher to spend money in advertising them, and 
without that they can't get through." 

" Not if the book is good ? " 

"No," said Merrick stoutly, "not even then. If 
their book is great they may, but it will take them 
years. The third book is the important one for the 
author in any case ; if he has been detached from his 
first publisher by golden bait offered him by a new 
one, and his book fails to achieve success, his plight is 
grievous, because he has forsaken his old friend and 
won't keep his new ; moreover, the former will think 
him ungrateful, and the latter will think him unremu- 
nerative ; neither will have a good word for him, and 
he will go begging next time." 

" And the moral of that is that next spring I am to 
write a really, really good novel and offer it to Turner 
& James? Mary, give Mr. Merri6k some more claret" 

Merrick was slightly disconcerted, but he laughed. 

" That is the moral I intended to point, but 'pon my 
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honour, Mrs. Glanville, the words are the words of the 
sage. Eemember them when the psychological mo- 
ment comes." 

He sipped his wine leisurely. 

" Yours is an uncommonly good cook ; these cro- 
quettes are delicious." 

Theoretically women may entertain a feeling of con- 
tempt for men's obvious liking for eating and drink- 
ing, but in practice they all are pleased by a guest's 
appreciation of their hospitality. 

Edith took credit to herself for the merits of the 
luncheon, for which, as a matter of fact, she had forgotten 
to give orders, and she looked kindly at her visitor. 

" It was very kind of you to come all this way, Mr. 
Merrick. I really wanted to talk to you about the book." 

" And I want to hear about it," he answered cordi- 
ally ; ** you know, one of my theories is that if authors 
were wise they would discuss their work with their 
publishers before it is completed, instead of waiting 
until it is completed ; many a manuscript would escape 
rejection, and many more would be far more successful, 
if authors would realise that publishers are something 
more than tradesmen. Publishers have literary ad- 
visers : why should not authors have them too ? " 

"But publishers could not spare the time," Edith 
said. 

"All things must be done within reason," he as- 
sented; "but take the concrete instance of our two 
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selves." He paused with obvious satisfaction over the 
association of himself with her. '^ I am a man of some 
position in the literary world, and, whatever critics 
may say of my claims to occupy that position, the fact 
remains that I hold it, and have power to accept or re- 
ject books for one of the great publishing houses of 
London. You are a woman of remarkable ability, and 
want to write books. Fortune brings us together. 
Now, why should you wait to take my opinion on your 
work until it *s finished, when, if you believe in my 
judgment, the book might be improved by taking that 
opinion sooner ? " 

" And would you be my literary adviser ? " 

" I want to be," he said promptly. " That is why I 
am hera" 

Edith smiled. 

" You will smoke, Mr. Merrick ? Mary, leave the 
fruit and wine, and bring in the master's cigar cabinet 
It 's really cooler in this room than up-stairs, and the 
book-room is so appallingly legal now, that the atmo- 
sphere seems full of germs that are fatal to literature." 

Merrick looked at her sympathetically. 

"There is something in the atmosphere of your 
rooms," he said, with the slightest emphasis on the 
pronoun, "that should make books grow spontane- 
ously." He stood with his back to the flower-filled 
fireplace and looked round the room half enviously. 
"Wine, white and red, grapes and strawberries, cigar- 
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ettea and coffee — what better apology could you offer 
for asking me to leave Shoe Lane? Familiarity may 
put you out of conceit with your environment, Mrs. 
Glanville, but if you let it do so, you stand to lose a 
good deal of substantial pleasura" 




CHAPTER XTin 

A SLIQHT frown clouded Edith's face, for, with 
variations, the statement was curiously like that made 
by Lance Hill on a previous occasion. 

" I am not out of conceit with comfort and refine- 
ment," she said, " but I am not conscious that luxury 
is in my case conducive to the production of literature." 

" It is an interesting subject," said Merrick ; " I ex- 
pect it is evidence of strength of purpose and character 
when people do their work despite their circumstances ; 
I frankly confess I could never have written a line of 
decent copy if I had had to do it in uncomfortable or 
even in inartistic rooms. You may be stronger ; you 
very likely are ; and the mere fact that you are not 
satisfied with what you have, but are always looking 
forward to attaining something else, is precisely what 
makes me predict for you a great career." 

" Which yet is to cost me a good deal of substantial 
pleasure;" 

"I fear that is inevitable," Merrick answered cheer- 
fully. " You see, one never gets anything for nothing ; 
free gifts from heaven are a myth. The only point to 
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be considered is whether one makes a good investment 
And after all," he added after a short pause, " there is 
very little doubt possible as to your wisdom in this 
matter. You are seeking to secure fame, and you 
may lose an indolent appreciation of your present 
fragrant peace." 

"In short," said Edith, "your opinion is that an 
artistic success is worth paying for with happiness ? " 

"Certainly," said Merrick. "Certainly that is my 
opinion." 

" Then I had better apply it to the story, and let it 
move on to its climax inexorably." 

" H'm ! " said Merrick meditatively ; " that is another 
thing. Speaking as a literary man I should say, what- 
ever you do, avoid convention. Don't outrage it, you 
know ; just avoid it One can get so much analysis of 
character in an unconventional situation, and that is 
always interesting. I give my verdict in favour of the 
artistic evolution of the story to its inevitable catastro- 
phe when speaking only as a literary man. Speaking 
as a publisher, however " 

" My dear man," Edith said impatiently, "one would 
think you were quoting Pooh BaL" 

" Now that is so pleasant of you," he said; "but I 
must really counteract any effect my advice as an artist 
may have had. Speaking as a publisher, I say, emphat- 
ically, marriage bells, Mrs. Glanville, marriage bells." 

" What do you mean by that ? " 
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" That inevitable catastrophes and all the rest of it 
are caviare to the general. My function as your pub- 
lisher is to sell your novel, and I tell you candidly I 
can't do it unless you wind it up with the conventional 
happy ending — the villain in the Old Bailey and the 
hero waiting at the altar-rails for the heroine, whose 
gown you might profitably describe." 

" Then it is to be the happy ending ? " 

" Yes, marriage bells, if you please. Marriages are 
always happy -in fiction." 

Edith laughed rather shortly. 

"When will you allow me to write what I want? " 

"You are so delightfully feminine," Merrick said 
paternally ; " all women want to run before they have 
learned to walk ; you are undoubtedly precocious, but 
if I am to be your literary adviser I shall not allow you 
to write pessimistic work until you are recognised as so 
great a novelist that people will buy anything you con- 
descend to put before them." 

" Why should you assume that the books I want to 
write should be pessimistic ? " 

" That is also inevitable in your case. It is a corol- 
lary of your vague dissatisfaction with things as they 
ara" 

The conversation was taking a personal turn, which 
was quite to Merrick's liking. The expression on 
Edith's face, half petulant, half pathetic, wholly child- 
ish, encouraged him ; he knew it so welL 
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" Of course, Mrs. Glanville, I lay myself open to the 
charge of trespass if I talk of you rather than your 
work. But, after all, the two are inseparable, and as 
you ask me to be your father confessor so far as your 
literary self is concerned, you must be prepared for 
plain speaking. It is the privilege of the confessional." 

He made the remark tentatively, but surprise, at any 
rate, did not enter into the expression on Edith's face. 

" The transitional state is always unpleasant Phys- 
ical or mental moving is ever uncomfortable, but you 
are wise to move, Mrs. Glanville." 

" Even when the old house is full of wine and fruit ? " 

"Yes, because the new one is full of nectar and 
ambrosia. You give up amusement for the Muses, 
whose child you are, and exchange cigarette smoke for 
the smoke of incensa" 

" You are prettily allegorical," she said, with a little 
yawn, which, to Merrick's eye, was obviously affected. 

" I am perfectly willing to use the vernacular," he 
replied. " My dear lady, what is the good of beating 
about the bush ? I know — and you know that I know 
— that the one thing lacking in your immediate sur- 
roundings is sympathy. If you had that, you feel that 
you could do anything, climb to any height, but just 
when the spirit moves you most and your intellect is 
most actively creative, your power is stolen from you 
by the subtle, fatal aroma from the legal tomes in the 
book-room." 
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The suggestion of sympathy with the misunderstood 
is one of the most innocent-looking but deadliest flies 
thrown by that inimitable angler, the devil, and fre- 
quently deceives the wariest fish. 

Edith, as a wife, resented the slight upon her hus- 
band, but as an author swallowed the implied compli- 
ment to her intellect, and Merrick's impertinence passed 
without rebuke. More than that he did not need — so 
much he had scarcely dared to hope — and, flushed 
with the consciousness of triumph, Merrick was at his 
best, completely rehabilitating himself in the mind of 
his audience as an authority without a peer on every- 
thing connected with literature, and doing a good deal 
to capture her imagination by suggesting potentialities 
in himself of which she had hitherto been unaware. 

And even while he was asserting his supremacy in 
the literary world, he was cleverly conveying to his 
disciple an impression of his adoration of herself, art- 
fully appealing to the vanity which is characteristic of 
every author — the vanity which will never forsake him 
though all the world forsake him. And Edith, who in 
many respects was still a child, allowed herself to be 
deceived by it, not knowing, indeed, that the fervour 
of adoration is in inverse proportion to its sincerity. 

Altogether the little luncheon was entirely success- 
ful, and the practical result of it was that Edith stood 
committed to delivering the manuscript of her new 
novel ready for transmission to the printers before 
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Groodwood announced the finish of the season, and, 
further, had entered into a verbal arrangement, to be 
confirmed by subsequent correspondence, by which she 
was to write as soon as possible a novel which should 
satisfy her own artistic conscience, and which Merrick 
undertook that Messra Turner & James should publish, 
if it seemed possible that the actual cost of production 
could be recovered by sales. 

" I wish I could be of more frequent use to you," 
Merrick said, as Edith thanked him finally for having 
given her so much of his precious time. " But remem- 
ber, my experience, such as it is, and my sympathy 
and interest, which are boundless, are yours when you 
like to call upon them. And believe me, my dear 
Mrs. Glanville, it is the two latter which will help you 
most Inventive faculty you possess, and technique 
you can acquire, but sympathy is a free gift which no 
one loses anything by accepting." 

"You shall be my father confessor," Edith an- 
swered, " and I promise to come to you with all my 
troubles." 

Merrick smiled pleasantly. 

"If you do that fully you will not lose. * He that 
lacketh a friend to open his grief unto eats his own 
heart' It was a practical old philosopher who made 
that remark. If I save you from such diet I shall be 
a good physician." 

So he took his leave, lingering a little by the door 
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which Edith herself held open for him, and as he 
turned the corner out of the Square, he paused again 
to take oflf his hat in smiling farewell to the pretty 
figure in the simple white frock, and his only regret 
was that the great red rose had not been transferred 
from her belt to his coat where the clove carnation 
was already beginning to wither. 

"Not so bad, Archibald, not so bad," he muttered 
to himself, as he trotted briskly away ; "in fact, I 
may say, * very good.* " 

Glanville saw the pretty figure too, and as he watched 
it disappear again into the house his eyes wandered 
from it to the portly little person of the publisher, and 
he swore under his breath as he neared his home. For 
he had arrived at another milestone in his career, even 
as his wife had in hers, and, being still very much in 
love with his wife, he was hurrying home to claim her 
sympathy and congratulation and help; and now, just 
as he was within sight, and almost within touch of the 
woman who was so much to him, fate ordained that he 
should see the man whom of all others he disliked be- 
ing personally bowed ofiE the premises as if he were a 
royal personage. It was hard lines, for Merrick repre- 
sented new interests and new ambitions by which he, 
Glanville, Edith's husband, was being slowly but sure- 
ly dispossessed. And Merrick's presence at Nevem 
Square this afternoon pointed to the probability that 
the new interests were to the fore, and therefore that 
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the sympathy for which the husband was yearning 
would not be forthcoming. 

" Damn the little bounder ! " he said to himself as he 
let himself in with his latchkey. " "What Edith can 
see in that lump of vanity beats me." 

He went into the book-room, calling out to his wife 
as he passed the foot of the stairs, and he heard her 
voice answer " Yes," as he went in. 

"Where are you? " he called again, and on her re- 
plying " Here," with anuninforming vagueness which is 
not altogether uncommon with wives, his elation and 
buoyancy vanished and ill-humour got hold of him. 

"Where is *here? ' " he growled, and following the 
sound of her voice as she repeated, " 1 am here," he 
strode impatiently into the dining-room. "Kather 
late for luncheon, is n't it ? " he said, as he surveyed 
the fruit and coffee-cups, " or is it breakfast? " 

Edith looked at him indifferently. 

" It is the remains of dejeuner^^'' she said rather point- 
edly, " and we have been talking here since we finished." 

" We being " 

"Mr. Merrick and myself. You are home early, 
Tom." 

"Too early, it seems, judging by the warmth of 
your welcome. By the way, Edith, I wish when I ask 
where you are you would n't say * here ' ; what 's the 
good of it if I don't know where * here ' is ? " 

Edith was quite surprised at his irritability. 
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" I 'm sorry," she said simply ; " of course it is an 
idiotic sort of answer, but I was thinking about some- 
thing else." 

The explanation was ingenuous but injudicious. Her 
husband found another grievance in it 

" I 'm getting used to your thinking about some- 
thing else when I happen to want you," he said. " I 
wish you would dismiss the housemaid." 

" "Why on earth am I to do that? " 

" Because she gets breakfast at ten, and luncheon at 
four, and because you have to open the door when 
visitors leave, and because she is no good at all" 

Edith laughed. 

" You saw Mr. Merrick go, I suppose, and noticed 
that I said good-bye at the door." 

" Yes, I did. I saw the ass waving his hat at the 
corner. I expected to see him blow you a kiss and 
vanish round the corner with a pirouetta What is 
the attraction in him ? He 's as bald as an egg, and 
I '11 take my affidavit he 's sixty inches round the 
waist" 

The gleam which usually indicated danger came 
into Edith's eyes, but she controlled herself ad- 
mirably. 

" I think we won't discuss Mr. Merrick any more if 
you don't mind ; that is one of the topics upon which 
we shall never agree. Tell me what you want me 
for," 
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Glanville listened in vain for the note of real interest 
in her voice, which at one time was never lacking, 
and, missing it, his own tone became cold and studied. 

"You remember my asking you particularly to 
make a point of going to Lady Helen MacArthur's 
drum the other day, and your being prevented by 
your literary engagements ? " 

Edith did not like the sarcasm in his manner. 

" I remember," she said shortly ; " what of it? " 

" "Well, MacArthur wished me to meet some of the 
leaders of the party that afternoon. I did. To-day I 
have been to the Carlton by appointment, and I have 
accepted the invitation to contest Gladsmuir as the 
Government candidate for the Borough." 

" Have you any chance of getting in? " 

Glanville flushed. 

" A very considerable chance, as I am put forward 
by the Carlton. Of course it will mean a great deal of 
work, but I am not afraid of that, and I stand to gain 
a lot; I shall certainly be given silk, and as K.C., 
M.P., I shall have a career in front of ma" 

" I thought you said that taking silk ruined lots of 
men at the Bar? " 

" Don't try to find objections at once," he answered 
irritably. " Of course it hits some men in their pockets, 
but, thank Heaven, we don't need the practice to live 
upon. Money is n't the only thing that matters, and if 
it were we We got plenty." 
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" Well, I hope you '11 succeed," Edith said getting 
up. " I ordered the victoria at five, Tom. I must go 
now and change my dress." 

Glanville turned on his heel and poured himself out 
a glass of wina 

" You don't seem very interested," he remarked. 

" I am very much interested, but I must change my 
dress all the same." 

" Very well," Glanville said curtly. " We 11 go 
down next Monday." 

" Go down next Monday ? Where to ? " 

" To Gladsmuir, of course, to canvass the con- 
stituency. You don't suppose they will elect me after 
tea, and send me a post-card to ask me to look in on the 
Speaker? It will be an uncommonly closely contested 
election, I can tell you, and by rights we ought to start 
to-morrow." 

" But you don't mean that you want me to go with 
you?" 

" Indeed I do. Lady Helen laid especial stress on 
the importance of your going, because it 's one of those 
delightfully ordered places where the men always do 
what their wives tell them ; if you get round the wo- 
man the men will vote for me." 

" You can take Lady Helen," Edith said, actively 
resenting Glanville's bitter tona " She can kiss the 
babies if her face does n't frighten them into convul- 
sions, and as she is the sister of a duke and the wife of 
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a Scotchman she '11 mak* the gillies ca' ye ben the 
hoose, dinna ye fear. I don't know the language 
myself." 

Glanville stared at his wife in real surprise. 

" You surely have no intention of refusing to go to 
Gladsmuir ? " 

" I do not mean to go near the placa" 

Glanville got very whita 

" Why do you refuse ? " 

" I don't see why I should give you any reasons, 
when you are so entirely inconsiderate yourself," Edith 
answered hotly, " but as you 're my husband I suppose 
I 'd better. One reason is that I have to-day signed an 
agreement to finish my next book by a definite date, 
and I can't do it if I 'm climbing the Grampians ; and 
another reason is that I don't intend to be ordered 
about by Lady Helen MacArthur." 

" Don't talk nonsense about Lady Helen," Glanville 
answered angrily; "you refuse to do this thing for 
me?" 

For one moment Edith hesitated, but the expression 
on her husband's face was just the one to excite all the 
obstinacy of which she was capabla 

" Yes," she said, "I do." 

" Wait a minute," Glanville said, between his teeth ; 

" I 've asked you to help me, and you decline. What 

if I order you to come with me to Scotland ? " 

Edith looked at him coolly. 
16 
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" I shall disobey — flatly. Open the door, Tom, and 
don't be silly." 

In her inmost heart she was aware that it was a mo- 
ment fraught with consequences, but she was self- 
willed as a spoiled child. Had Glanville known how 
to do it, and could have compelled her to yield obedi- 
ence, she would have stormed and cried and lived to 
love him more than ever ; but he did not know the 
way. Few men do, and fewer could put it into practice 
if they did. So after a pause that was ticked out into 
a seeming eternity by the clock, during which her 
eyes never left his face, he stepped to the door and 
opened it, and as Edith went up-stairs she knew that 
in the first pitched battle between their wills she had 
won. And for her adversary the victor at that instant 
felt something approaching contempt 




CHAPTER XIX 

In spite of the contempt, of which, however, she 
was conscious, it was an unhappy little woman who 
got into the scarlet- wheeled victoria. She felt lonely, 
too, and, worst of all, bored, for variety, novelty of 
interest, and excitement in some form or another had 
become necessary to her ; the C[uiet, unrufQed course 
of her former life seemed now unutterably wearisome ; 
new acquaintances and fresh admirers alone could keep 
the wolf ot melancholy from her doors; unfailing 
homage and lavish applause alone could bring light 
into her eyes and mirth into her heai-t Somehow she 
had changed ; whether for the better or the worse she 
did not even care to inquire 

One thing, at any rate, was clear to her as the car- 
riage moved swiftly and noiselessly towards the Park ; 
her husband had entirely ceased to be "nice" in the 
usual feminine sense of the word : he was unreasoning 
in his dislike of Archibald Merrick, almost ill-bred in 
the curtness with which he spoke to the Napoleon of 
letters, and quite rude in the tone he had recently 
adopted when oOQversing with his wifa It was all 
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very well to meet him half-way, as she had tried to do 
so often of late, when she seemed to perceive some 
remnants of his former pleasantness and charm ; but it 
was neither becoming nor wise always to walk about 
the house holding out olive branches. Matrimonial 
lore is a large subject, written in many volumes, and 
Edith had got beyond the copy-book period of " bear 
and forbear " ; while quite prepared to admit that 
their relations to each other were not so perfectly cor- 
dial as of yore, she did not think that the blame was 
to be distributed in the proportion of six parts to the 
one and half a dozen to the other. She was satisfied 
that the proportion was largely in favour, or rather in 
disfavour, of her husband. 

Then E. C. was stupid. On several occasions re- 
cently she had said and done things which offended 
Edith, and Edith was not accustomed to being offended ; 
indeed, she took it very badly. Bohemianism was all 
very well The Adamless Academe, with its flowers 
and sunshine and luxury was one thing, but the dingy, 
squalid dining-rooms in Finborough Boad were an- 
other ; and as for the Bohemianism which allowed the 
existence of promiscuous infants Edith could not form- 
ulate even to herself her views upon the subject ; she 
preferred to sweep it away with a mental gesture, as 
Mr. Podsnap swept away everything of which he dis- 
approved with that commanding gesture of his arm. 

Only Merrick retained his position in her world; 
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his feet might be made of clay, but his head was all 
right, and that was the most important part of him 
after all. The hard lines in Edith's face softened a 
little as she recalled his assurance that to him she 
could always turn with confidence for sympathetic 
help in her career. 

Edith made the tour of the Park, her feeling of 
boredom intensifying as she drove along the compar- 
atively deserted north side. 

"Stop under the trees by the Achilles Statue, 
Young," she said to the coachman, and when the vic- 
toria stopped she shut up her parasol and leaned back 
indolently. 

Merrick, sitting far back on the grass, devoured her 
with his eyes. The picture hat shaded her face, and 
in imagination, if not in reality, he could see the long 
lashes drooping over her glorious violet eyes ; he saw 
the exquisite features, the mouth a little petulant, but 
oh ! so sweet, the small tip-tilted nose, the tiny rose- 
pink ears, and the graceful column of her neck upon 
the whiteness of which the wanton curls were blowing ; 
and, noting all her beauty, the ridiculous little man 
could have sworn aloud to think that it belonged to 
somebody else ; that it was the property, to have and 
to hold, of that large, powerful man whom he so much 
detested. There is no hatred so bitter as that of the 
man who is not quite a gentleman for the man who is, 
and at that moment Merrick's blood was like vitriol in 
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hid rein^ Bat the Taziirr whicii was an integral p«rt 
fA hij temperazneat came to h^ si^jport. and he 
langhed minfaleaalj to himaelf as he Aooght of the 
kgal tomes in the book-room at Xerern Square, and 
of the exhalation frcm their skiver bindings which was 
W) fatal to the prettj woman's literary endeaTOorsL 

He rose frc^n his chair and walked up to the 
railings^ 

" You have spoiled me for work to^j, Mrsw Glan- 
yille,'^ he said, as he raised his hat ; '^ I could get no 
farther dian die Park/' 

"I am 8orry — ^if you mind," she answered; "are 
you alone ? ^ 

'^Of course I am alona I bad much to think 
alxmt" 

Edith moved the dust-cloth. 

" And I am alone too. Come and chat in the vic- 
toria, and presently I will drive you to your club, 
or wherever you want to go." 

lie got into the carriage with a comfortable sigh. 

" Nature meant me to be a very wealthy man, and 
de«tiny had the bad taste to interfere. Don't you 
often wonder why it is always the poor people who 
like exponsivo things? Trelawney has eight thou- 
sand a year and travels by omnibus — prefers to, I 
moan. I have n*t as many hundreds, and I yearn for 
a private cab. Why can't we exchange our taste in 
vehicles?" 
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" If you had a private cab you 'd want a four-in- 
hand," said Edith lazily. " Don't find fault with Pro- 
vidence to-day, Mr. Merrick." 

" I won't," he answered promptly. "As a matter of 
fact it has behaved very nicely to me to-day, and I 
am pleased with it" 

Edith's eyes wandered idly over the crowd. 

" There is Mr. Bayley," she said, bestowing a little 
smile of recognition on that healthy young man; "he 
said the other day that he thought Providence was 
very much underrated." 

" I never thought I should live to agree with Mr. 
Bayley on any subject," Merrick replied, "but one 
never knows. People are always breaking out in 
unexpected places." 

" That is one of the things which makes me uncer- 
tain whether I really like literary people," said Edith 
reflectively. "One expects them to be unexpected, 
and they satisfy you so completely that they cloy. 
Fancy living with Mr. Eeid I " 

Merrick shuddered. 

"That is a very curious study in evolution," he 
said; "do you know that man wrote a really fine 
work once on the German Volkslieder ? He published 
it at his own expense, and now possesses the entire 
edition of five hundred copies, with the exception of 
those sent out to the Press, of which I have ona It 
cost him a hundred pounds and his faith in God. 
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Them he tamed critic and damned erenrthing. And 
at la5t he became novelist and is — himsell 

** Positive Inukf comparative bore, superlative boosts *' 
said EditL *' I think I should have liked him best in 
the positive d^ree." 

''I detest him in an incredible degree, "" said Mer- 
rick; "his personality bounces at one, and I don't 
like being bounced at" 

" But, you know," said Edith, pursuing her train of 
thought, "I don't find many people in the literary 
set of whom I could ever make friends ; I have plenty 
of pleasant acquaintances, but friends " 

"Do not misuse the word," said Merrick, hastily; 
** you have one at any rata What is the matter, my 
dear Mrs. Glanville ? " 

lie looked at her with astonishment, for all her list- 
lessncss had vanished, and with an angry flush in 
her cheeks and an angrier flash in her eyes she was 
sitting bolt upright, gazing at another of the Victoria 
Company's victorias which at that moment was slowly 
passing hers. No sign of recognition passed between 
the two well-trained coachmen to betray that they 
wore servants of a company, or anything but the 
private servants of the ladies whom they were respect- 
ively privileged to drive that afternoon, but the occu- 
pants of hired carriages never lose a certain amount of 
self-consciousness, and whenever Edith saw one of the 
scarlet- wheeled, pneumatic-tired victorias approaching 
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she instinctively examined its contents. And in this 
one she saw what filled her with wrath as well as aston- 
ishment For in the seat behind the coachman, which 
by prescriptive right belongs to the owner, sat Ethel 
Campbell, with a ravishing little bonnet on her pretty 
hair and a malicious little smile on her piquant face, 
and leaning back among the cushions by her side was 
Minnie Duckworth, somewhat thinner and paler than 
of old, but no less impassive, although in her arms 
there lay a bundle of white which beyond all question 
enfolded the baby. 

Merrick's eyes followed Edith's, and his astonish- 
ment too was so great that for once his manners 
forsook him altogether, and he only stared, quite for- 
getting to take off his hat before the carriage had 
passed. Then he turned to Edith. 

" That is a most amazing sight ! Can you tell me 
what it means? Surely Miss Duckworth was holding 
— er — er — a baby ? " 

" It means," said Edith decisively, " that I am poorer 
by two acquaintances than when I left home this 
afternoon." 

Then the thought which had previously exercised 
her so much came into her mind, and she shot a look 
at her companion. His face wore an expression of 
such complete astonishment that her last shred of sus- 
picion vanished, and she was surprised at the sense of 
relief which she experienced. 
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"I don't know why I should have minded," she 
thought to herself, " but I should have minded very- 
much indeed, if " 

At the " if " she paused and looked at him again, 
and this time the troubled frown upon his forehead 
moved her to something akin to resentment 

" What do you think of it ? " she asked imperiously. 

"It is terrible," he answered, "quite terrible. To 
think that I could ever have been so egregiously 
deceived ! " 

Her own thought from his lips I But whereas Edith 
was annoyed that E. C. did not view the matter through 
her eyes, she was vaguely irritated now because Mr. 
Merrick did. 

"We all seem to have been pretty considerably 
duped," she said, with not a little asperity; "but at 
least our course is plain enough now." 

Merrick looked at her. 

"Yes," he replied, " our course is plain enough now ; 
but is it not hard that we, who have tried to do so 
much, should meet with such reward ? I feel some- 
how as if the whole Syringa Club were discredited. 
That — er — that woman was one of us ; we must make 
it clear to all that she is no longer." Again he paused. 
" Did you know of this — er — this impossible affair be- 
fore, Mrs. Glanville ? " 

" I found it out a few days ago," Edith answered. 
"It occurred to me that I had not seen the woman 
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for some time, and I drove with Miss Campbell to call 
upon her. A maid-of -all-work shot me into the room 
where the baby was, and further concealment was not 
practicable" 

" Did Miss Campbell see it too? " 

" Not then. She must have been there sinca We 
agreed not to talk about it, but that same afternoon I 
knew that she had some mad scheme in her mind, and 
we very nearly quarrelled. I told her she must choose 
between that woman and me, and she has evidently 
chosen." 

"I believe Miss Campbell was in the habit of driv- 
ing with you in the Park ? " 

" Yes, she was," said Edith, " and she has gone out 
of her way to emphasise her choica She has deliber- 
ately hired a victoria from the company I always 
employ, and chosen to drive in the Park where she 
knew I was certain to be, in order that I may labour 
under no misapprehension as to what she intends to do. 
She has not only gone out of her way to violate con- 
vention and commit social suicide, but has selected the 
Eow as the place for the crima I believe in her heart 
she is as bad as her friend." 

Edith spoke with quite unusual bitterness, and 
Merrick saw that her pride was wounded. 

" There are not many people who would choose as 
Miss Campbell has done," he said gently ; " she is 
blind." 
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" Are you going to take her part against me too? " 
said Edith, with a ring of tragedy in her voice that was 
almost comic, it was so suggestive of the death of Caesar. 

Merrick mentally surveyed the situation with the 
rapidity and accuracy of the same great Eoman general. 

" Give me the opportunity to make my choice be- 
tween the whole world and you," he said, "and see 
what my choice will be. Forgive me," he added, 
though from Edith's manner no one would have thought 
an apology was needed, — " forgive me if I have said 
too much, but I know you so well, and I cannot bear 
to see you wounded." 

He relapsed into a silence which might be termed 
strategic, and Edith felt it was tactful and sympathetic. 
The hard look died out of her eyes and the lines about 
her mouth relaxed. The westering sun shot long rays 
of light through the foliage, and dazzled her so that 
she opened her parasol again, a pretty Parisian thing 
of palest rose-pink draped with lace. Merrick turned 
towards her with quite a wistful smile ; he looked at 
his best when sitting down, for then the disproportion 
between his large torso and short legs passed unnoticed ; 
he might even have been taken for a tall man ; more- 
over, this attitude of adoration tempered with affection 
was from habit comfortable, and Edith was a very 
lovely woman. For a moment, long enough for her to 
be quite aware of it, but not long enough for her to 
become uncomfortable under it, he kept his gaze fixed 
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on her, and then the wistfulness died out of his eyes, 
and his smile was only playful. 

*'It is far too beautiful a day, Mrs. Glanville, for 
sensible people like you and me to be unhappy in. 
See how crowded the place is getting. You promised 
just now to drive me wherever I wanted to go. Will 
you do so ? " 

" Of course I will," she answered. 

" Then we will go to the Palmarium at the Carlton 
Hotel and have strawberries and cream and ices and 
wafers and all sorts of dear, indigestible delights. We 
shall have the place to ourselves if we go now. May I 
tell your coachman ? " 

Edith smiled. 

"It will be delightful," she said, her brightness 
returning; "I like everything that is dear, however 
indigestible it may be." 

"And the whole philosophy of life," said Merrick, 
"may be summed up in saying that indigestion is 
worth having if only one has had enough strawberries 
first." 




CHAPTER XX 

Glaitville was angry with himself for having 
greeted his wife irritably, because he knew that it was 
really in deference to his express wish that Edith had 
invited Merrick to luncheon instead of going to Shoe 
Lane to discuss the book with her publisher ; in some 
degree, too, he was conscious that his jealousy of his 
wife's new interests were selfish and unworthy. But 
these reflections did not abate his anger with her for 
refusing to accompany him to Gladsmuir, and after he 
had watohed her get into the victoria and start tor her 
afternoon drive without speaking to him again, it is 
not too much to say that he was in a state of sup- 
pressed rage, from which it would take them both a 
long time to recover. 

His sensations, indeed, were very mixed, for he re- 
alised that his wife's help might be exceedingly val- 
uable to him before the election, and in any case he 
would have been annoyed at its being withheld ; but 
in the particular circumstances mortification was added 
to the annoyance. His wife's decision was not the r©. 
suit of caprice ; it was open rebellion, and Glanville 
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recognised that he was unable to cope with it He 
lighted a cheroot and puffed at it furiously, and threw 
it away before he had half finished it Finally he 
rang the bell, told the maid to whistle up a hansom, 
and drove to Lance Hill's office in Albemarle Street 

Hill was disengaged and glad to see him. 

" You We been overdoing it, old chap," he remarked, 
as Glanville threw himself back in a chair; "why 
don't you take a holiday and go up to Scotland ? " 

"I'm going to Scotland next Monday," Glanville 
answered. " I Ve got my chance, Hill." 

" That 's good hearing," said Hill ; " take hold of it ; 
opportunity is bald, you know." 

"Quite so," said Glanville; "Ainslie has applied 
for the Chiltem Hundreds, and the Carlton have 
offered to back me for the by-election at Gladsmuir." 

"Shake," said Hill warmly. "I should think it's 
a cert You 've got a lot of friends up there." 

"Yes," said Glanville, "but the other side have a 
strong candidate in Pitlochria Still I think it will be 
all right" 

" Of course it will be all right You 're no carpet- 
bagger, and I suppose MacArthur will go down to 
speak for you. Take Mrs. Glanville with you, and 
you '11 romp in with a thumping majority ; I know the 
placa" 

Glanville's clean-shaven lips tightened. 

"That's what Lady Helen MacArthur said, but 
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I Ve broached the matter to my wife and she won't 
go." 

Hill glanced at his friend, and saw that he was in 
trouble. 

" Why won't she go ? " 

" Partly caprice," Glanville answered ; " some silly 
feminine whim about Lady Helen, who really is 
more responsible for my having been selected than 
Mac Arthur is." 

"The essence of caprice is uncertainty," said Hill 
sententiously. 

"For goodness* sake don't begin philosophising," 
Q-lanville rejoined irritably ; what 's the good of giving 
a man definitions when he wants advice ? What mat- 
ters more than the caprice is this book-making busi- 
ness Edith has gone in for. I say, Hill, what do you 
think of Archibald Merrick ? " 

"Nothing at all," said Hill promptly. 

" Oh, but that won't do," said Glanville ; " the man 
holds too good a position to be ignored. He must 
count for something." 

" He 's no good as a publisher," Hill said after re- 
flection, " and I don't like him as a man. He 's not 
my sort ; but there 's no doubt he carries weight with 
a good many people. His function in life is to dis- 
cover new authors." 

"Good Lordl" said Glanvilla "Ton my word. 
Hill, I 'd rather die unknown and rot in an unknown 
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grave than to live to be discovered by that shocking 
little humbug I " 

" I dare say," Hill answered calmly ; " but what 
were you going to say about the book-making busi- 
ness? " 

" Oh, ah, yes," said Q-lanville ; " you see, my wife 
has made a sort of reputation over her first book 
and her stories and all the rest of it, and it seems that 
she *s just entered into an agreement for her next book 
to be finished by a certain date." 

" With Archibald Merrick ? " said HilL 

" That 's just what I am telling you," said Q-lanville 
testily ; " and, you see, the date when the book is to be 
be finished is so close that Edith can't leave London to 
help me with the canvassing, and — and it 's rather put 
me out" 

In an unreasoning, unreasonable sort of way Glan- 
ville put the state of affairs in its simplest terms in 
order that Hill might work out the problem and pre- 
sent a solution to him; but Hill entertained a very- 
warm affection for his friend, and eyes which are 
lighted by affection have penetrating sight He saw 
clearly enough that Glanville was wounded, and he 
was angry with the woman who had inflicted the 
wound. If possible he would have liked to minimise 
the whole matter, and tried to comfort his friend by 
assuring him that Edith's decision was a capricious 
one which would be revoked to-morrow, but he was 

X7 
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not the man to profess to make light of things which he 
took seriously; frankness was the dominant note of 
his character — brutal frankness, which many people 
mistook for rudeness. Moreover, being somewhat of 
a Quixote, he had set himself an ideal and never hesi- 
tated to say what he thought when asked for his opin- 
ion. On all other occasions he refrained from giving it ; 
but he argued, reasonably enough, that people who con- 
sulted him had no more grounds for calling him names 
if they found his advice unpalatable than they would 
have had for calling their doctor names if he gave 
them nasty physia So now he did not waste time by 
making pretty speeches. He regarded Mrs. Glanville 
as a case, and, having made a good many notes about 
it, felt no compunction in discussing it with her 
husband, who was so directly interested in the 
event 

" When did Mrs. Glanville enter into this agreement 
for the next book? " 

"I suppose it was all virtually settled some time 
ago," Glanville answered, " but the contract was actu- 
ally signed only yesterday." 

" And when did you ask her to help you at Glads- 
muir ? " 

" Yesterday." 

" After the other thing was settled ? " 

"Yes, thank the Lord," said Glanville savagely. 
" Why the deuce do you ask ? " 
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" Because Mrs. Glanville's reason for not going to 
Scotland is a fair one if she has already mortgaged her 
time. Look here, old man, you Ve come to talk about 
this thing of your own motion ; you must admit I Ve 
always studiously avoided discussing it Interfering 
between husbands and wives is a risky thing at any 
time, but you Ve come here of your own accord." 

" Certainly," said Glanville. 

" Yery well, then, don't jump down my throat every 
time I open my mouth. K your wife had refused to 
help you because of some feminine whim about Lady 
Helen MacArthur, to use your phrase, I should have 
said that probably she was hysterical and recom- 
mended you to smack her. But she is n't Writing 
is a business and publishing is a trade, and if your 
wife has made a contract she must fulfil it" 

" She entered into a contract with me previously." 

" Ah 1 " said Hill dryly. " I 'm a literary agent, not 
a matrimonial one. Speaking in the former capacity, 
I think your wife has reasonable grounds for refusing 
to enter into any other engagements until her book is 
completed." 

" Can't you, still speaking in the former capacity," 
said Glanville, with something like a sneer, " release 
her from the contract ? " 

" K she consults me," said Hill, " I shall be happy 
to advise her to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
Any contract can be rescinded by consent; but of 
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course I shall have to sound Mr. Merrick on the 
subject" 

Q-lanville laughed shortly. 

" Your point," he said ; " now, old man, speaking as 
a friend ? " 

" Ah I " said Hill again, " that 's a very different 
matter." 

He began to arrange all the pens and pencils on his 
table with careful precision. There was a ladylike 
neatness about the man's work that belied his reputa- 
tion for domineering truculence. His private room 
was neat enough to serve as a model for a library set 
in a stage play, and he had reduced his heavy business 
to a methodical system that almost deserved to be 
called scientific. 

"You ought to have been a parlour-maid," said 
Glanville, watching him. "Do you ever go round 
your room with a feather brush and dust the tops 
of the pictures ? You would fidget me to death if I 
were your wife." 

Hill adjusted the leaden inkstand in the precise 
place allotted to it, and got up quietly. 

"WeVe had this matter out before, Glanville, 
more or lesa I 'm sorry, for your sake, that your 
wife has taken seriously to writing, because I don't 
think it will make for your happiness ; but I 'm sure 
you Ve got to make the best of it now. After all, 
why should she give it up ? " 
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"I don't know that I Ve asked her to do so," Glan- 
ville said. " At present the difference between us is 
limited to the question whether I am or am not 
entitled to require her to let the novel wait until 
the election at Gladsmuir is over. Good Lord ! fancy 
my having to require her to do anything of the sort ! 
Why, in all probability this is the opening of an hon- 
ourable public life for me, and if Lady Helen is right 
I may fail to carry the poll without my wife's woman 
influence in canvassing; and yet the contention is 
seriously put forward that it is more important for 
her to finish her book by a given day than for her 
husband to become a member of Parliament" 

"Barristers ought not to misapprehend positions," 
Hill retorted. " The contention put forward is that, 
having agreed in writing to do a thing by a given 
^^Jj your wife does not see how she can conscien- 
tiously do something else which will make her break 
her contract" 

"Do you sympathise with her? " 

" It seems to me," said Hill, " that in married life it 
is best not to define issues too clearly. You can do 
one of two things: you can ask her specifically to 
vary her contract with Merrick so far as the date 
for delivery is concerned, — and, really, it is a com- 
paratively insignificant point, especially in this year 
of grace, which is a deadly one for fiction,— -or you 
can drift, and let her decide for herself whether she 
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will arrange it with Merrick and go to Scotland with 
you as a matter of course when Monday comes. If 
you adopt the former course you run the rather seri- 
ous risk of compelling her to make a choice. I know 
her temperament pretty well, and the possibilities are 
that, you being a man and she a woman, you will 
state your case unadvisedly, and say something which 
will make her decide against you." 

" Do you think I am an ass ? " Glanville interrupted. 

" Certainly I do," said Hill imperturbably. " The 
normal man always is an ass where his wife is con- 
cerned. If you did n't think so you would n't con- 
sult me. I can give you good advice because it 's not 
not my case. If I were in a similar dilemma I should 
come to you." 

" Yery well," said Glanville, " I will take your ad- 
vice to the extent of not putting her to her choice, 
and will leave it to her to do what she pleases. Now, 
Solomon, what am I to do if on Monday Mrs. Glan- 
ville is of her present opinion still and won't go to 
Gladsmuir?" 

" Go to Gladsmuir without her." 

" Of course I don't propose to write to the Commit- 
tee to say Mrs. Glanville is so much occupied that she 
can't leave town, and that consequently I am pre- 
vented from accepting their kind invitation," said 
Glanvilla " I mean, do you advise me in that event 
to acquiesce in our final divergence of ambitions ; go 
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baldheaded for immortality as a statesman, while my 
wife makes a bee-line for Poet's Corner or wherever it 
is they bury great novelists ? " 

" Yes, that is what I advise," said Hill. " Sorry to 
seem to croak about it, but your honeymoon days are 
over, old man." 

Glanville moved uneasily in his chair. 

" Practical advice is infernally dull, is n't it ? " he 
remarked. " You know, Hill, I 'm a bit hurt Edith 
has been so much to me that I don't relish the pro- 
spect of a career in which she is only an incident ; but 
I cannot tolerate the idea of being only an incident in 
her career — Mrs. Glanville's husband, and all that sort 
of thing." 

" Naturally, naturally," said Hill rather absently. 

" And it 's rather disappointing after all these years 
to settle down among the thousands of couples who 
agree to lead lives apart from each other. The fact 
that we 've had such a long honeymoon, as you call it, 
only emphasises the disappointment" 

"Don't become reminiscent, for goodness' sake," 
said Hill. "It is one of the most lugubrious pre- 
rogatives of old age. Take your courage in both 
hands, man, and look the future squarely in the faca 
What do you see ? " 

" Myself on one eminent peak and my wife on an- 
other," said Glanville, with a dreary sort of smila 
" That is, in my sanguine momenta" 
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" Well, there *s a good deal of solid satisfaction to 
be derived from that," Hill retorted. "Suppose your 
ambitions were literary too, you *d find one eminent 
peak too small for the pair of you." 

Glanville was silent for a few minutes. 

"You see a lot of them," he said suddenly; "do 
you like literary women. Hill ? " 

" No, I don't," said Hill, with extraordinary vigour. 
" They are like the daughters of the horse-leech, cry- 
ing, * Give, give,' and should be added to the things 
that say not, *It is enough.' I don't believe the 
artistic temperament makes for happiness even in the 
case of men; I am sure it does not in the case of 
women. They mistake criticism for lack of sympa- 
thy, and discontent for ambition. Failure wounds 
them more than it does men; success spoils them 
mora" He stopped abruptly. "I beg your pardon, 
old chap; that's a dangerous topic to start me on. 
What 's more, it 's idle talking, for my views on 
the subject won't make a penn'orth of diflEerence. If 
your wife wants to write, she will write, and that 's all 
about it Perhaps, too, it 's safer that she should. 
Suppressed diseases are the most dangerous. Still, 
I 'm sorry about it What a pity you have n't any 
children ! " 

" Yes," said Glanville, colouring a littla 

" You know, Glanville," Hill said thoughtfully, " I 
think your wife is one of the most lovable women 
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I ever met Hers is in many ways a beautiful char- 
acter ; but her lines have fallen in such very pleasant 
places that the best— or, perhaps, I should say, the 
noblest — qualities have not been called into play, and 
there is. always a possibility of atrophy resulting from 
lack of exercise. Motherhood would have made her 
perfect, the beautiful centre of a beautiful homa" 

There was another silence, and then Glanville rose. 

" Things being as they are, Hill, — that is to say, as 
my wife has not got any children, and as she has taken 
to writing, — would you consider the question of look- 
ing after her aflEairs, settling her business with pub- 
lishers, and whatever it is you do ? " 

" No," said Hill ; " I don^t think I will" 

"Why not?" 

" Well, in the first place, she has n't asked me, and 
I don't think she 's likely to ; and in the next place, I 
prefer to regard her simply as the wife of my chum, 
not as a client In fact, I won't do anything for her 
for fees or commissions, and she won't let me do any- 
thing for nothing. No; we'll leave things as they 
ara After all, there are plenty of other literary 
agents if she wants ona" 

"I don't like Merrick's hanging about her," said 
Glanville discontentedly. 

Hill laughed. 

" Give the devil his due, Glanville ; he won't pick 
her pocket ; and if he did, it would n't matter. She 's 
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not writing for money, bat for fame. And as far as 
the man is concerned, Mrs. Glanville is much too 
clever a woman to be taken captive by his beaux yeux. 
Don't give him another thought ; he really is n't worth 
it" 

" Fancy the man having the impudence to make out 
that he * discovered' my wife," Glanville said indig- 
nantly ; and Hill laughed again. 

"The humiliation is imaginary rather than reaL 
No, I can't get away yet ; and when I do, I am going 
straight homa You start on Monday night? Then 
I hope your wife will go with you. I don't think she 
will, you know ; but we '11 call on Tuesday, and I shall 
hope to hear that she 's in Scotland ; and whichever 
way she decides, don't you grizzle, but devote your 
energies to making mince-meat of Pitlochrie. Good- 
bye and good luck." 




CHAPTER XXI 

Glaittillb found the days which intervened be- 
tween bis call upon Lance Hill and bis departure for 
Gladsmuir exceedingly difficult In her purely per- 
sonal relations with him Edith was charming ; but be 
never lost the impression that she was conseioua of 
bis abiding bope that she would offer to allow her 
eng^eraents to slide, and accompany him to Scotland. 
He knew that the date fixed by the agreement for the 
completion of tbe book was comparatively unimport- 
ant ; to require delivery in the early pMt of July of 
copy of a book that would probably not be published 
until September or October was to err on the side of 
caution ; and although Glanville did not blame Mer 
rick for safeguarding bis interests, he hoped against 
hope that his wife would see matters in tbeir true pro- 
portion, and agree with Merrick to vary the letter of 
the contract to the very small extent that would en- 
able ber to help in the election. But he was too proud 
to formulate tbe request to her, and only watched and 
waited. 

And Editb, on tbe other hand, hardened her hear^ 
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and determined that to give way would be a sign of 
weakness which might be misconstrued. Her amuse- 
ments and interests, she argued, were not only legit- 
imate, but laudabla Eecapitulating the facts, she 
knew that she had taken up writing as an intelligent 
hobby to fill the many long hours she was compelled 
to pass alone; the hobby had become an engrossing 
pursuit, which was a source of honourable emolument ; 
finally, she had reached a point at which publishers, 
business men, desired her to enter into agreements in 
legal form for her books ; she was willing to gratify 
their desire, and contracts were entered into which she 
could legally be compelled to fulfil. Meantime her 
husband, in the pursuit of his ambitions, also found 
his work encroaching upon his spare tima He, too, 
was desired by clients to accept briefs, and finally he, 
too, had entered into an undertaking by which it was 
necessary that he should abide. That their respective 
undertakings should clash in point of time was an 
accident for which the blame, if any, could only be 
attributed to Providence, and for her husband to 
glower at her with reproachful eyes was merely silly. 
There was no more reason, in the ethics of matrimony, 
for her to break her contract with Merrick than there 
was for her husband to break his with the Central 
Committee of the Conservative Party. If he were 
seriously to propose that they should both abandon 
their respective careers and endeavour to revert to the 
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halcyon daya of their early married life, the position 
■would be difficult Should she, then, refuse to accede 
to his wish, he might have some grounds for protest- 
ing that she preferred her ambition to her affection, 
ber fame to her lova But what was sauce for the 
gander was sauce for tbc goose In neither case was 
the money necessary ; in both cases a hobby had 
developed into a pursuit, a pursuit into a career, a 
career into an ambition, and an ambition into a fixed 
idea. 

So Edith settled, to her own complete satisfaction, 
that her husband was inconsiderate and intemperate in 
his demands, and resolved to go ber own way. K at 
odd moments she found logic somewhat unsatisfactory, 
feminine intuition came to her assistance, and she 
accounted for all her husband's moods by Lady Helen 
MacArthur's old-fashioned prejudicea Lady Helen 
liked young men with futures, and regarded their 
wives with regretful disapproval All young men 
with futures married imprudently early, and misman- 
aged their lives by failure to manage their wives. 
Edith knew that Lady Helen disapproved of her ; she 
knew that the old Scotchwoman believed in Glanville 
as a potential statesman ; and, patting two and two to- 
gether until they made five, Edith regarded her as the 
disturbing element in the hitherto calm teacup of hei 
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dukes and wives of Cabinet Ministers are not easily 
disposed of, and Edith, instead of trying to eliminate 
her as a factor in the problem, determined to punish her 
by letting her have more than enough of her own 
way. Three weeks' canvassing a wide constituency 
would prove a serious strain upon her strength, and 
the subsequent period of enforced retirement would 
conduce to Edith's peace of mind. In that reflection 
Mrs. Glanville found another argument for remaining 
in London until Goodwood. 

And yet, meantime, she was a little sorry. Tom 
looked so very miserable that she relented to the ex- 
tent of being rather more demonstrative than usual ; 
and if only she had not thought him absurd, she 
would have relented still more, and perhaps have 
even given way. But the stupid pride that was in 
them both blinded their eyes, and neither could see 
what was as plain as a pike-staff to the other. 

It was inevitable, too, that Glanville' s time should 
be very much occupied. Ainslie's application for the 
Chiltern Hundreds had been unexpected ; and although 
the seat was not a safe one, the Conservative party 
were not ready with a candidate. So, although Glan- 
ville's credentials were good, and he was probably as 
strong a candidate as could have been selected to fight 
Pitlochrie, it was essential that he should devote every 
minute of the short interval before the election to a 
study of the local interests, in addition to preparing 
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himself to be heckled on such larger subjects as Na- 
tional Federation and the like. 

Interviews with agents, correspondence, and study of 
local newspapers left Glanville little leisure for the 
amenities of life, for which, indeed, he was not just now 
in the mood. Whatever the copy-books may say, work 
is an irritant; and Glanville in these days was very 
cross — so much so that if Edith had been the adoring 
wife that once she was she would have found him 
exceedingly trying; but, having left that embryonic 
period of her married existence some years behind her, 
she found it difficult to put up with her husband at all, 
and began to look forward to the appointed Monday 
with almost pleasurable anticipatioa 

On the Sunday evening they had quite a large din- 
ner-party, and Edith excelled herself as wife and 
hostess. Her fencing with Lady Helen, whose wit 
was as brilliant as her diamonds, was perfect, and 
she parried all the old lady's thrusts with admirable 
skill. To MacArthur she was prettily deferential, 
conveying as tactfully as only a very clever woman 
can just the right admixture of gratification at the 
selection of her husband, with acceptance of it as his 
due. And when, quite late at night, Glanville went 
up-stairs he found everything he would require in 
Scotland packed away, and many indications that his 
wife had thought of everything for him. But still she 
had said good-night to him before MacArthur left; 
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and when Tom stole into her room, hoping to find her 
communicative and ready to change her mind about 
the trip, she was sleeping as soundly as a healthy child 
with no ideas of problems of the ethics of married life 
to cloud her dreams. And Tom had not the heart 
to wake her, but went oflE to his own bed with a 
sigh. 

No man is a match for a clever woman in the game 
of domestic diplomacy ; and even when the morning, 
which Glanville marked solemnly in his calendar as 
the date of his Hegira, dawned and brought with it 
such trivial daily occurrences as baths and breakfast, 
Edith skilfully contrived to avoid any auditing of her 
matrimonial accounts. She was delightful, affection- 
ate, interested, amusing, and thoughtful, but never 
serious. 

" Tom looks as if he were about to be burned at the 
stake," she thought " There is a kind of I-wilL-be-a- 
martyr-and-no-one-shall-stop-me expression in his dear, 
stupid old face. He only wants a final rupture, a 
quarrel in the grand manner, to make him miserably 
happy. Well, I don^t intend to co-operate ; and if ex- 
cellent coffee and a really first-class kedjeree can balk 
him, he shall not have an opening." 

It is indeed a remarkable fact that many a convict 
on the morning of his execution has been known to 
make a substantial breakfast, and Glanville might have 
been acquitted of any charge of callousness although 
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he did finish the kedjeree; but full stomachs cure 
aching hearts, and Glanville could not keep up his 
tragedy pose after he had emptied his second cup of 
coffee and cemented his kedjeree with a thin layer 
of " squish " in the orthodox 'Varsity fashion. And 
by that time Edith was attending to such details as 
filling a veritable portmanteau of a cheroot case with 
cheroots, seeing that his fountain pen was in working 
order, and generally supervising the final preparations 
for his departure. 

By one pretext and another she contrived to avoid 
any intimate conversation until ten minutes or so be- 
fore it was time for her husband to leave the house. 
When, however, there was nothing else left for her to 
do she went into his book-room, where he was sitting 
moodily, and ruffled up his hair with her hand. 

" Dear old man," she said, " I do hope you will 
have, a good time, and will come home a full-blown 
M.P." 

He put his arm around her, and drew her on to the 
sofa by his side. He wondered in what groove her 
thoughts were running, and was disconcerted when 
she suddenly added, "I wish your name wasn't 
Thomaa" 

" Why do you wish that? " he asked. 

" Because after you 're a K.C. and an M.P. you '11 be 
made a judge or Attorney-General or something, and 
then you '11 get a knighthood or a baronetcy, and then 
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you '11 be Sir Thomas ; and there 's a trade-marky ring 
about the combination." 

"At least you will be Lady Glanville," he said. 
" I have never thought about it as a practical point, 
but perhaps I am rather glad I can never be Lord 
Thomas anything. It is not musical." 

As he did not broach the matter which alone was 
in his mind, but fell in with her line of trivial chatter, 
Edith, with feminine inconsistency, broached it for 
him, partly, perhaps, as a reward for his forbearance. 

" You know, Tom, we Ve been playing at cross-pur- 
poses lately. I 'm afraid you think me rather a pig 
for not coming with you." 

" I 'm sorry about it," he admitted. 

" It is n't that I don't care or that I 'm not keen on 
your succeeding," she said ; " but you know, dear, you 
must make your name for yourself. No wife could 
help you except by sympathy ; you would not be tol- 
erant of active assistance, and I could only be of use 
to you in this canvassing by simulation, and that 's not 
my ybrfei" 

Tom did not agree with her, but he did not choose to 
argue the point, preferring to allow her to state her case. 

"And then we Ve been sort of jumpy with one an- 
other lately, don't you think ? We 've both been 
working hard, and have got irritable. Three weeks 
away from me will make you think me ever so much 
nicer when you come homa" 
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" Does that apply equally to you ? " he asked. 

" Of course it does," she said frankly. 

" I *m afraid I 'm not so much to you as I was," he 
said rather nervously; " you Ve got so interested in 
your new friends and your work that you find me 
rather a bore." 

Edith considered. 

" I 'm developing, Tom. I must have a full life 
just as you must Lotus-eating palled upon you first, 
and you were very glad to take up your practice at 
the Bar again. Then, of course, you were n't so much 
with me, and I had to find something to fill up my 
days. Now I confess I 'm determined to make a name 
for myself." 

" And what if our ambitions clash? " 

" They can't," she said stoutly ; " they run in differ- 
ent channels. Ultimately they will merge into suc- 
cess." Her eyes shone. "Success for you, dear, as 
a great lawyer; success for me as a great novelist. 
We shall be proud of each other, and quite happy." 

Glanville looked at her affectionately. 

" I hope you are right, little woman ; I only want 
you to be quite happy. The Lord knows I meant to 
make you so when I married you. The difficulty is 
that there is no such thing as finality in literatura I 
can look forward to a given point — it may be the 
Bench, it may be the Woolsack — ^and can say when I 
get there I shall have succeeded ; but for you there 
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will be always something which you still desire ; there 
will be a want in your life — unless, indeed " 

The maid came to say the cab was at the door, and 
Glanville rose to go. Edith went to the front door 
with him and kissed him. 

" Unless what ? " she asked. 

" Unless some change comes into your life again, 
and you find that what you had was most worth hav- 
ing. Success is a splendid possession, Edith, but love 
is the best thing in the world. It is the only thing 
which completely fills up life." 

He got into the cab, and Edith stood on the door- 
step to wave a last good-bye to him as he drove out of 
Nevern Square. Then she closed the door and went 
up-stairs to her boudoir. The secritaire was open, and 
in one of the recesses lay the pile of papers which 
were fast growing into the novel for which the agree- 
ment had been signed. Edith sat down and drew 
out the copy. Then, with something akin to a sigh 
of satisfaction, she leaned back in her chair. 

" I really think I managed Tom very cleverly. And 
now for three weeks' uninterrupted peace I " 




• CHAPTER XXn 

More tban once in the ensuing dajs did Glanyille 
marvel at the energy displayed by the indomitable 
Lady Helen MacArthur. Although she had long 
since arrived at that time of life when people compute 
their age by the winters instead of by the summers 
that have passed over their head, she set him an ex- 
ample of perseverance and endurance which he found 
it hard to emulata It is, indeed, one of the most re- 
markable attributes of the British aristocracy that each 
member of it always appears to be in what athletes 
would term perfect condition. Delicate girls enjoying 
their first season in town get through an amount of 
exercise that would fatigue a 'Varsity blue a week 
before the boat-race; middle-aged women will walk, 
and — what is even more exhausting — will stand for 
hours after a service-hardened sentry would have 
dropped ; and quite old ladies will keep awake for 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four through all the 
weeks that make a season, and if their garrulity and 
perhaps subacid humour be any test, be as fresh at 
Goodwood as they were before the first drawing-room. 
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In the physical endurance of each individual member 
of society lies the greatest obstacle to the Utopia of 
the pampered working man, in which caste distinctions 
are to be abolished, and every Jack is to be as good 
as his master, except when he is better. 

Lady Helen, as the sister of a duke, and as the de- 
scendant of a baker^s dozen of preceding dukes, had 
all the physical endurance of her class. Your Scotch 
duke, moreover, is a particularly obstinate species, and 
Lady Helen possessed all the national characteristics 
of her forbears in an acute degree. But she was essen- 
tially modern, and having observed, with displeasure 
tempered by regret, that Providence was getting very 
careless and almost reprehensibly indifferent to the 
temporal fitness of things, so that farm labourers and 
colliers had actually been known to become members 
of Parliament, she determined to devote all her obsti- 
nacy and all her energy to securing the return of her 
favourite as member for Gladsmuir. She was devout, 
and prayed that her desire might be granted ; but she 
prayed for two hours and worked for twenty-two, and, 
despite her undeniable piety, there is little doubt that 
she attributed the final success of her candidate to her 
works rather than to her faitL 

Incidentally she reduced the Conservative agent to 
a condition of nervous prostration pitiful to witness. 
His knowledge of the law relating to elections was 
exact, his respect for it profound; but Lady Helen 
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dismissed the former with a nod, and treated the latter 
with contempt Being Scotch, she did not bribe; 
being pious, she did not corrupt ; but she used all her 
due influence as the daughter of a Scotch duke in a 
thousand feminine ways, and personally canvassed 
every vote in the constituency. The agent wept more 
than once, but finally gave up the unequal task ; and 
Glanville toiled and panted in the old lady's wake, 
and meekly did and said whatever he was told. 

Mr. MacArthur chuckled and trained his man. 

" Take some whiskey, Glanville," he would say, 
" and when you Ve finished it take some mora Thank 
Heaven, youVe in Scotland, where you can stand 
plenty of it, for it 's a very sustaining intoxicant" 

Then he would produce a little notebook and prime 
Glanville for the heckling at the next meeting. This, 
it must be confessed, was one of Lady Helen's meth- 
ods. She would career about the district with Glan- 
ville, so to speak, under her arm, but James, as the 
probable next Home Secretary, only visited the com- 
mittee-rooms. His position was secure and compelled 
deference, so he talked to the electors and ascer- 
tained their views. Did they express doubts as to 
Glanville's soundness on Home Rule for Scotland, or 
any local matter, he inquired casually into their own 
opinions, and then would say, " I give no pledges for 
any other body ; ask him yourself, my man " ; but 
having ascertained their opinions he gave the office to 
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his friend, and all who run may read in the local 
papers that Glanville's readiness in answer was 
amazing. 

So the time wore on, and when the actual day fixed 
for the polling arrived, Lady Helen abandoned the 
leading character and decorously appeared only as her 
husband's wife. In a plain grey gown and bonnet of 
white plaited straw she might have passed as the mis- 
tress of a manse, the only touch of colour in her cos- 
tume being the favour of ribbons adopted by the 
Conservative party. For the nonce she resigned the 
seat of honour in the heavy barouche to Glanville, and 
sat at his left hand, while MacArthur faced her cheer- 
fully, and took his cue from her. Her demeanour on 
this historic occasion was worthy of the highest tradi- 
tions of her clan. Her majesty was almost imperial, 
her condescension was uplifting ; but her quick, shrewd 
eyes scanned the crowd, and whenever she saw a 
waverer, an elector of whose vote she was not quite 
confident, she singled him out for special recognition, 
and Glanville and MacArthur, watching her eyes, 
bowed pointedly to those individuals too. 

Throughout the polling-day Lady Helen sat in a 
retiring-room in the Town Hall, her thin lips pressed 
together, her wrinkled hands busily engaged in knit- 
ting. She had done her best, and was patiently await- 
ing the event Her self-possession irritated the entire 
staflE, who were fussy and overworked, but nothing 
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could upset it, and she surveyed them with the calm 
indifference of an Olympian goddess. Even when the 
critical moment arrived and the votes were being 
counted she displayed no unseemly interest, but 
finished her row, stuck the little wooden caps on the 
points of her needles, put the whole material away in 
a brown string bag, and proceeded to the large assem- 
bly-room from the windows of which the result was to 
be declared. The town clerk added up the figures and 
handed them to the mayor. The mayor adjusted his 
spectacles and after looking at the figures turned to 
Lady Helen and read them aloud : 

Glanville, C ! 2,079 

Pitlochrie, L 2,688 

Conservative majority 296 



Lady Helen rubbed her nosa 

"There are not quite so many fools in the borough 
as I feared," she remarked; "the seat is ours. Pit- 
lochrie, ye Ve done very welL Glanville — eh I but 
I 'm glad, laddie I " and her gratification and emotion 
were so genuine that both men were touched, and 
kissed the withered hands she held out to them. 

Glanville's satisfaction was unbounded. 

" Dear Lady Helen," he said, "you are my political 
godmother. I wanted this and you have given it to 
ma How can I ever thank you ? " 
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" Only by going on to higher things," she answered, 
perhaps a little tremulously. " When you are a famous 
man it will be happiness to me, wherever I am, to 
reflect that I assisted at your beginnings." 

Pitlochrie bowed with native dignity. 

" I fear no man," he said ; " Glanville was formida- 
ble" — he pronounced it formiddable — "but I could 
have beaten him had it not been for you. Six-foot- 
two of pure Scots blood. Lady Helen, and yet ye were 
against me! Eh, but it 's hard ! " and his eyes twinkled 
with amusement despite his disappointment 

The mayor coughed and rose. 

" The people are waiting," he said. " Lady Hellun, 
ye '11 excuse me for dauring to precede ye," and he 
motioned to the servants to throw up the window and 
took his stand upon the balcony. Glanville followed 
with Lady Helen, while Pitlochrie and MacArthur 
followed in their waka Amid dead silence the 
mayor declared the result, and after the cheers of the 
Government party had died away Glanville briefly re- 
turned thanks. Pitlochrie won a scarcely unequal 
applause. 

" Gentlemen," he said, " your manners are more com- 
mendable than your deeds. For my own part I thocht 
it was a Southron I was competing with, but ye Ve 
elected Lady Helen MacArthur, small blame to ye. 
'T was a close thing though, and I 'm no' ashamed of 
myself for having been beaten in a fair fight Glan- 
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ville is our member the noo, and I for one will give 
him my cordial support," and amid good-humoured 
cheers he offered his arm to the willing old lady. 

But later on, at the "Signet and Thistle," when the 
last reluctant guest had left, and Mr. MacArthur was 
nodding in his chair, Lady Helen said : 

" You 11 be telegraphing to Mrs. Glanville in the 
morning ? " 

Glanville acquiesced, but his manner rekindled her 
indignation at Edith's conduct with regard to the elec- 
tion. At first she had intended to gloze over her view 
of it, but neither simulation nor dissimulation was 
natural to her. Moreover, she was very tired and dis- 
tinctly cross. 

" Plain speaking is one of the privileges of old age, 
and you '11 not be angry with me for saying what I 
think. Your wife would be, although I 'm old enough 
to be her grandmother, — a fact of which she never 
neglects to remind me." 

She waited for Glanville to contradict her, but he 
denied her that satisfaction. 

" Plainly, then," she went on, " I Ve no patience with 
her. She ought to have been here to help you. Her 
absence might have cost you the seat" 

" She knew I was in good hands," Glanville answered. 

Lady Helen frowned. 

"Her absence might have cost you the seat," she 
repeated; "I told you beforehand what the constitu- 
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ency was like. If she had done her duty, goodness 
only knows what your majority might have been. 
You Ve got in with very little to spare, and that little 
is due to the fact that electors are so corruptible. The 
two hundred and ninety-six men who have made you 
M.P. hope vaguely that I won't forget it, and that after 
a decent interval they '11 be none the losers ; otherwise 
they 'd have voted solid for Pitlochrie ; but your wife 
could have done what she chose with the women, and 
up here the women don't want female suffrage — 
they Ve got it" 

"You don't seem to have a very high opinion of 
your countrymen," Glanville said good-humouredly. 

"You are as henpecked as any of them," Lady 
Helen retorted ; "as a broad rule it 's an uncommonly 
good thing for you, but there are exceptions." 

Mr. MacArthur blinked. 

" You 're incurring an awful responsibility in incit- 
ing a man to domestic rebellion," he said; "Mrs. 
Glanville is a very charming young woman." 

His wife froze him with a glance. 

" I thought you were asleep in your chair, James, 
and I didn't send you to bed before because I wanted 
to talk to Mr. Glanville. Go to bed now, and don't 
trouble yourself about my responsibilities." 

MacArthur rose obediently, and stroked his wife's 
hair with affectionate tenderness. 

" Being henpecked is a very good thing for me at 
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any rate; but let Glanville down gently, wife, and 
remember how tired you are. It 's to-morrow morning 
now," and with a kindly nod to his friend he went 
up-stairs. 

" You can't live to my age," Lady Helen said pre- 
sently, " without accumulating a good deal of know- 
ledge of men and women, and one thing I have 
learned is that although a man 's seldom the worse for 
being managed by his wife, a woman is veiy often the 
worse for having her own way too mucL In your 
case you 11 suffer because, whatever the reason may 
have been, you did not get your way and persuade 
yoar wife to come to Gladsmuir. That matters. It 
hasn't, as it happens, lost you the seat, but it mat- 
ters." 

"Yes," he answered, "it does, very much." 
• " What 's come between you ? " she asked abruptly 
but not unkindly. 

" Ambition," he replied. 

"It's a pity," she said; "ambition impUes selfish- 
ness; that's why it is a man's quality. Women 
always suffer in their femininity if they cultivate it, 
because they become less unselfish. She wants to 
make a name for herself, does she ? " 

" I suppose so, " he assented. 

" And it takes up so much time that she can spare 
none to help you make yours. It 's a blunder." She 
spoke rather bitterly, for she was keenly interested in 
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the career that was opening before Glanville, and in 
spite of her quickness of temper and general severity 
of manner she was a womanly woman. " It 's un- 
grateful of her too," she added; "but there! what is 
the good of talking? Ambitious people are so en- 
gaged in pressing forward that they never look back to 
see what others have given them." 

" You must n^t be hard upon her," Glanville said ; 
" she 's young, and I 'm rather old, you know." 

" All the more reason for taking her in hand now, 
if she 's young," said Lady Helen, tartly ; " still I 
sha'n't do any good by talking to her. The point to 
settle is whether you will." 

"I don't think so," he answered; "the difficulty is 
that I can't work up^any interest in her ambition, and 
if I could it would not help her much. Literature is 
for the closet; politics for the forum. She could 
help me, but I can't assist her. I suppose there is no 
form of art, with the possible exception of music, to 
which isolation, or at least immunity from interruption, 
is so essential as literature. You can paint in a crowded 
atelier, but you must write alone in a library." 

" Well, she must play her cards her own way," 
said Lady Helen, "but I shall be profoundly aston- 
ished if she finds the result satisfactory. And as for 
you, if your wife won't help you, she must not be 
angry if other women will. It 's lucky for you I 'm 
so old. At any rate she need not be jealous." 
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Indeed the old lady felt something like scorn for a 
woman who ran risks with her husband^s fealty. 
Indifference may be a passive state, but it is an act- 
ive danger, and had Lady Helen been in Edith Glan- 
ville's shoes she would have been at very considerable 
pains to remain indispensable to her husband's life, 
For Glanville was the type of man of whom many 
women might grow fond ; like all men he responded 
quickly to attention, and Lady Helen was of opinion 
that it is safest to provide married men with attention 
at home. 

Altogether she anticipated matrimonial complica- 
tions at Nevem Square ; but whereas Hill had been 
sorry for the man, Lady Helen was contemptuous of 
the woman. So she shook her head sagely and, de- 
ciding that Edith richly deserved whatever of ill the 
future might have in store for her, resolved to do 
all in her power to help Tom forward to that emi- 
nent peak which he desired to occupy, and which 
his abilities so fitted him to adorn. 

" You will spend the rest of the week here, I sup- 
pose? You ought to give a dinner to the leading 
tradesmen, irrespective of their political views. Now 
that you are their member it will be a graceful thing 
to do, and a little condescension from a great man 
goes a long way to convert the average Radical. 
When you get your baronetcy your next majority will 
be three times as large." 
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"Then why are Conservative members so few in 
Scotland ? " Glanville asked with a smile. 

" Because the reformation has got to begin at the 
top. Most of our great houses have always been 
Whig. But you see that there is hopa Inveraray 
began, and now there is a Conservative member 
for Gladsmuir. You count two on a division, my 
friend." 

Glanville laughed. He was looking very handsome 
and elated ; he was ambitious, and meant this victory 
to be the first of many claims to recognition from his 
party. Lady Helen surveyed him approvingly. 

" No one can play the great gentleman better than 
you can," she observed in her matter-of-fact way that 
gave point to her praise and took the sting out of her 
blame. " It 's an invaluable gift for a public man, 
and I recommend you to use it for the benefit of your 
constituents. Eemember, you Ve snatched the bor- 
ough from the other side. Now your object ought to 

be to keep it your own for life, or until " She 

paused significantly. 

"Yes? "he said inquiringly. 

" — until you have to serve your country in another 
place. I 'm really a very desirable old lady to know, 
because if you can apply the word " amldtious " to me 
at all I am only ambitious for my friends. If it had n't 
been for me, James would have been a quiet country 
squira I Ve made him a statesman, and on the whole 
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I Ve interfered very little with his quiet I 'm going 
to make him Home Secretary." 

" And what are you going to do for me ? " 

"We will leave it at Attorney-General for the pre- 
sent, and will consider about the peerage on another 
occasion. As you very properly remarked, I have 
made you a member of Parliament already." 

" You will be my Mascotte ? " 

" Well, one does n't associate Mascottes with wrin- 
kles and grey hair, but I Ve got all the Scotch- 
woman's power of foresight, and I know you will 
have what people call luck. If, because the luck hap- 
pens to come to you directly I begin to take an active 
interest in your life, you choose to call me your Mas- 
cotte, I sha'n't object I have been called a good 
many worse names than that in my tima Now light 
a candle for ma I 'm going to bed." 

She held out her hand to bid him good night, and 
he kissed it again. Old-fashioned courtesy is very 
becoming to young men, and the homage pleased her. 

"I congratulate you cordially, Mr. Glanville," she 
said in her stately way. 

"And I am infinitely indebted to you and your 
husband," he replied. 

"As for that," she answered, "I could wish, for 

your own happiness, that you were indebted less to us 

and more to certain other people." 

"Perhaps I wish that too," he said; "but, Lady 
19 
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Helen, you must not think harshly of Edith to-night ; 
and if you would serve me further do not show her 
by and by how harsh your thoughts are." 

"I am exceedingly old bones," Lady Helen made 
answer, " and I cannot fail to observe that I am creak- 
ing more noisily than usual to-night because Mrs. 
Glanville preferred studying her own ambitions to 
forwarding yours. Were I less tired I might be more 
amiabla" 

" And you are going to promise. " 

"I am going to bed," she said decisively. " Q-ood 
night" 

Glanville went into the smoking-room and began to 
write a letter to his wife; but presently, reflecting 
that no time would be gained by writing then, and 
that he was unconscionably tired too, he took his 
candle from an obsequious waiter and soon after laid 
his head upon his pillow and forgot his troubles in his 
satisfaction, and his satisfaction in sleep. 




OHAPTEE XXni 

Edith enjoyed being a graaa-widow. Tom was 
developing a resemblance to the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, and that is not the inOBt agreeable sort 
of knight with whom to pass one's life. She found 
his absence in Scotland a refreshing change, and 
having written him an affectionate little letter all 
about nothing in particular and assured him that she 
missed bim dreadfully, Editb turned each morning 
with unconcealed relief to her own affairs. Now, 
too, for the first time in her career — for that was 
what her life had become— she was able to plan her 
days exactly as she wished, without any reference 
to the engagements of her husband or any other per- 
son, and she determined to model her system upon 
that which she had always eavied E. C, for being 
able to put into effect Accordingly she gave orders 
that she was to be disturbed by nothing between the 
hours of ten and two, and, wrapping herself in her 
most comfortable morning-robe, devoted that time 
daily to the production of copy. It must be borne in 
mind that the back of the difficulty which once pre- 
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sented such terrors to her had been broken ; the hard 
manual labour of setting down on paper sufficient 
words numerically to form a book had been accom- 
plished once, and now appeared a very easy task. 
Like many women, she possessed great fluency of lan- 
guage, and the words were indited by her pen with 
quite delightful readiness. Moreover, she undoubtedly 
possessed the gift of story-telling, and her fertility of 
invention showed no sign of diminution. So the new 
book grew, and she saw that it was good. 

But in proportion as its merits impressed them- 
selves upon her she yearned for a sympathetic soul 
to encourage her to even better things. Only a few 
weeks ago she would have gone to the Adamless 
Academe in the King's Eoad, convinced that the 
sympathetic soul was incarnate in E. C.'s brisk little 
person. It was disconcerting to have that conviction 
no more. It is only the very great artist who is 
happy in the company of the creatures of his brain. 
The average novelist is sorely tempted to buttonhole 
any acquaintance and read to him excerpts from his 
still unpublished works. Applause is the food for 
which his vanity hungers. Edith was no exception 
to the rule, for, considerable as was her success, she 
was no genius. Thus by the time the three halcyon 
weeks had flitted down the river of her life she was 
craving for the nourishment of praise. 

From a practical point of view the morning when 
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the craving became acute had been quite good ; the 
result of the four-hours' work was some three thou- 
sand words, which is no mean achievement, and the 
copy was singularly free from erasures and altera- 
tions. What is more, they were the last three thou- 
sand words of the book, and when they had stood 
for another dozen hours they might be sent off to the 
typewriter, and " Finis " might be written at the end 
of another story. Edith looked at the sheets with 
satisfaction and leaned back in her chair. Her bou- 
doir opened into a small conservatory, through the 
tinted-glass roof of which the sunlight was mellowed 
into an infinitely pleasant softnesa The warm scent 
of moist foliage formed another link in the chain of 
ideas, and she pictured E. C. in her bright, airy room, 
reclining among the cushions in the window-seat and 
dreamily smoking gold-tipped cigarettes. 

" Of course E. C. behaved abominably," she thought ; 
" indeed, her hiring that victoria and displaying that 
woman's promiscuous baby to the Eow was shameless 
effrontery ; but it is her way to do outrageous things, 
and, after all, we were friends. 1 11 go and see her 
to-day." 

So after luncheon she donned a cool white frock 
and a picture hat and drove to the King's Eoad. To 
tell the truth, Edith was not so self-possessed as usual ; 
she remembered a somewhat mocking gleam in Ethel 
Campbell's eyes as the victorias met each other in the 
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Park on the last occasion ; she recalled a curious intona- 
tion in her voice as they parted at the Syringa Club. 
Their meeting this afternoon must inevitably be less 
friendly than had previously been the case ; but these 
uneasy forebodings were stilled by the reflection that 
she was calling with an olive branch in her hand, mak- 
ing overtures for reconciliation, and establishing a 
claim to the blessing that awaits the peacemaker. 

It is an orthodox commonplace that blessings come 
disguised; an equal commonplace that they are fre- 
quently deferred. Heaven is, indeed, unduly slow in 
the payment of its debts. Even as she pressed the 
button of the electric bell Edith had a premonition 
that swift reward was not to be her lot The trim 
maid's expression was something lacking in its usual 
cordiality; she was not even sure that her mistress 
was at homa But Edith had a Napoleonic way of 
brushing aside small difficulties, and complete intoler- 
ance of what she called " waiting on the mat" So she 
made her way up the dark staircase, and, assuming the 
old air of frank comradeship, walked unceremoniously 
into the front sitting-room. 

Upon the cushions in the window-seat E. C. reclined 
as usual, but no cigarette was between her lips, and 
the fastidious neatness of even her loosest tea-gown 
was conspicuously absent Her fluffy hair was un- 
tidy, not in admirable disorder ; her davenport was 
closed; upon the Syrian stool which generally held 
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the Spode tea-service stood a baby's feeding-bottle in 
all its crudity of outline and utilitarian freedom from 
ornament, and on E. C.'s knees lay the proprietor of 
the bottle, viciously rubbing his heels together, and 
unblushingly displaying most of that upon which he 
might hope some day to sit 

E. C. looked up with a deliciously innocent smile 
as Edith entered the room, and nothing in her face be- 
trayed the fact that she had observed Edith's almost 
imperceptible halt on catching sight of the child. 

" What ages since you Ve been here ! " she said 
brightly ; " so long that I am almost compelled to be 
conventional and get up ; only, as you see, the baby 
is quiet, and experience has taught me already that 
it 's best to let well alona" 

, " I came intending to pick up our friendship where 
we left it that day in Finborough Eoad," Edith said 
coldly ; " but it seems to me I had better accept the 
situation and say good-bye." 

"Well, don't be abrupt about it," E. 0. answered; 
" whatever your reason was for coming, I 'm very glad 
to see you. Sit down and have some tea. Do you 
mind ringing the bell ? " 

Edith was so disconcerted by her hostess's compos- 
ure that she meekly rang the bell as requested and 
sank into a chair. It was odd how homelike this flat 
seemed to her. Already she knew the rupture with 
her friend would bring a void into her life, and her 
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annoyance with Minnie Duckworth was intensified 
tenfold. She waited until the maid had brought the 
tea, and with every moment felt that she was weaken- 
ing her chances in the impending battle. She ought 
not to have rung the bell ; ought not to have accepted 
E. C/s hospitality ; ought not to have come at all. 
And yet it seemed so silly to go away, and E. C. was 
placid, and self-possessed, and detestable. 

Edith poured out the tea in the same rebelliously 
obedient spirit, and paused. 

" Will — er — will your friend take tea? " 

The contrast between the gravity of her face and 
the absurdity of the question was irresistibly comic, 
and E. C. laughed. 

" Come, Edith," she said, " that 's much better. I 
hate beating about bushes. Have your own tea, and 
then let us cut the cackle and get to the 'osses. 
WeVe got to have a full-dress discussion, and the 
sooner it's over the better. What do you think of 
the baby, now you can have a good look at him? " 

Edith rose and examined him disapprovingly. 

" He 's very small, is n't he ? " 

"Yes," E. C. answered, "and flabby. But lean 
years don't make healthy babies. I daresay he '11 im- 
prove now." 

" What on earth made her do it? " 

E. C. looked up quickly. 

" Look here, Edith," she said, " Minnie is here now, 
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lying down. I suppose you don't want to see 
her?" 

" Certainly not," said Edith promptly, 

"Then I '11 take the baby to her and tell her I am 
engaged. I shall only be a minute or two, so don't 
hurry away," and with a cheery little nod ahe left the 
room and Edith heard her laughing and talking non- 
sense to the baby as she went down the corridor. 

Edith lay back frowning. She felt awkward, which 
is an intolerable sensation to a woman of the world. 
She felt dissatisfied, too, and although that was no 
novelty, it was unpleasant; and somehow ahe felt 
more disinclined than ever for the full-dress discussion 
for which in reality she had come. What was the 
strength in those baby fingers to have such power over 
volatile, unemotional E. C. ? Edith did not know, but 
she had a premonition that it was greater than that of 
her own friendship, and in a vague way she was jeal- 
ous. Woman though she was, Edith was a spoilt 
child, and spoilt children are a most unhappy 
folk. 

Soon E C. came back. She was a very kitten in 
her love of warmth and ease, and ahe curled herself 
up among her cushions with a sigh of satisfaction and 
took a cigarette. 

"With every day," she said, "I become a more 
confirmed old bachelor. Already I hate 'ti 
and like dinner-parties. Soon I shall 
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whisky-and-soda for afternoon tea, and the trans- 
formation will be complete." 

"Are old bachelors fond of children?" Edith 
inquired. 

"As a broad rule, very," E. C. answered. "Ma- 
ternity does not appeal to me much, but I 'm cut out 
for a grandfather. It 's another injustice to women 
that they can never be grandfathers." 

" Come for a drive with me," said Edith abruptly. 

"I can't," said E. C, perhaps a shade regretfully. 

"Why not?" 

"Is n't it an extraordinary thing what *pi* people 
make of their lives ? " E. C. suddenly remarked. 

"You 've done pretty well with yours," Edith an- 
swered. " What more do you want? " 

"Everything you don't want," E. C. replied. "A 
husband to tuck me up on the sofa, and keep me in 
cigarettes, and cosset me, — I 'd darn socks for him 
cheerfully if he would only tuck me up first, — and 
a baby to dress prettily, and take up all the rest of 
my time, so that I could never even write a letter, 
much less another story." 

" It seems that one can have the latter without the 
former," Edith remarked pointedly. 

" I 've been writing books on that subject for years," 
said E. C, "but it's strange that I never knew any 
one at first hand who did it" 

" You mean " 
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"I mean that you and I have been a couple of 
malevolent and uncharitable old women who both 
ought to be profoundly ashamed of themselves." 

" In short, Minnie Duckworth is married? " 

" A great deal more married than you are." 

" Then why does she call herself * Miss Duckworth* ? " 

" I have n't gone into the matter. All I know is 
that I did her an injustice, and I 'm sorry ; and she 's 
hard up, for which I 'm sorrier, because I know what 
it means. So we Ve entered into a solemn league 
and covenant, and I 'm going to do all I can to ob- 
literate her memory of both, and I 'm going to paint 
her drab life sky-blua" 

"And generally play fairy godmother to the 
baby I " 

"Quite so," said E 0. "That's what I meant 
when I said that people make *pi* of their lives. 
Here have I been fooling all my days away, making 
a home for myself, and money for myself, and a name 
for myself, and forgetting that it's all foolishness 
unless I do something for somebody else, and win a 
little love for myself, too." 

" * Is Saul also among the prophets ? ' " said Edith 
sarcastically. 

" I don't know," E. C. replied. " I Ve got a new 
sensation, and I 'm making the most of it" 

"What is the sensation, more precisely?" Edith 
inquired, with a rather obvious pretence of interest ; 
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"sorrow for your uncharitable malevolence, or pity 
for your own loneliness ? " 

E. C. ignored the question, and pursued her own 
train of thought 

"And while I have been missing the one thing 
worth having, you have been wasting it when it was 
yours. Great Scott, Edith I you Ve a bigger fool than 
lam." 

Edith was really angry. 

"I think you are going too far, Ethel," she said 
severely. 

" No, I *m not," said that young woman obstinately ; 
" if we Ve not going to be chums any more a little 
plain talking won't hurt either of us. Do you remem- 
ber, the day we drove to see Minnie, — the day we first 
learned of her child's existence, — saying that since 
you took to writing books you were becoming horri- 
bly selfish? I didn't agree with you then — hadn't 
thought very much about it, I suppose — and then one 
talks poppycock, just for the sake of talking; but 
you were right and I was wrong. I 've been selfish, 
and you are getting selfish; and ultimately — in the 
big sense — it 's a pity, because selfish people are 
unhappy." 

"Have you been unhappy, and only just found 
it out ? " 

"I've always suspected it," E. C. answered, "but 
chirpiness is one of my habits — I may have caught 
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it from the canary — and I Ve never moaned about 
my virginal loneliness. Still I Ve been aware of it, 
and just lately I Ve learned that a little love is worth 
all the fame in the world." 

" I believe you Ve been anticipated in that dis- 
covery," Edith replied no less frigidly than befora 

E. C. nodded. 

"I have," she agreed, "by lots of people. Lance 
Hill among them; but it only shows that there are 
more wise people in the world than I gave it credit 
for possessing. I 'ra on the side of the angels at last" 

" And are horrid in consequenca Angels are poor 
company. That is no new opinion of mine, and, as it 
is an honest one, I propose to avoid being bored by 
taking my departure." 

E. C. looked at Edith affectionately. 

" We Ve been such good pals it seems a pity," she 
said; "but in an odd sort of way we seem to have 
got into conflict over principles. Look here, Edith, 
I can understand your putting Minnie Duckworth 
beyond the pale when you thought her child was 
illegitimate. I meant to stick to her then because 
she was hard up and I thought she wanted help. 
I told you truly I was sorry you meant to cut her, 
because I should have liked you to stand by a friend 
in trouble; but I know the strength of social con- 
ventions and moral laws as well as anybody, and I 
quite recognise that there are things one can never 
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forgive a friend for doing. Besides, although you 
have been in Bohemia you have never been of it 
But Minnie Duckworth is married, and has been mar- 
ried for years, and her child is as legitimate as you 
are. So why should you place your ban upon her, 
and upon me for taking her part? " 

Edith tapped her foot impatiently. 

" I don't see why I should be cross-examined over 
such a simple point," she said irritably. "I have a 
perfect right to choose my own friends, and an equally 
perfect right to strike the name of anybody off my 
visiting list if I choosa In Miss Duckworth's case I 
do choosa I don't suppose it will make the least dif- 
ference to her." 

" At present I 'm not even considering that part of 
it," E. C. answered. " The fact remains that although 
you know she is what is humorously termed an honest 
woman, you still intend to drop her acquaintanca" 

" That is the fact," said Edith. 

"And to drop my acquaintance for taking her 
part? " 

Edith hesitated, and E. C. went on : 

"Logically, you are, of course, absurd. London is 
big enough for all of us, but I Ve tried to think fairly 
about your point of view, and I see it pretty clearly. 
You Ve really liked me for myself, and now that some- 
thing you don't like has come between us, things will 
never b© the same as they were, and you'd rather 
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have nothing than something with an admixture of 
the unpalatable. It is a point of view, but a very- 
silly one." 

The outburst of candour was so characteristic that 
Edith was not offended ; indeed she felt rather 
ashamed of herself, for she was not playing the game 
in strict accordance with the rules ; but her pride was 
roused, and she hardened her heart and would not 
hearken unto anything that Ethel Campbell said. 

"You know, Edith," E. 0. continued, "I'm not a 
little-minded woman, and I really have been trying to 
think fairly about all thia I see that if you cut Min- 
nie you can't comfortably come to see me, because 
you will never know whether she, or her baby, or 
both, may not be here ; but I want to be quite clear 
why I am not to go to see you at Nevem Square. It 
is because of the feeling that something has come be- 
tween us, is n't it ? The friendship is spoiled, and so 
you would rather drop it altogether? " 

Edith assented. She was grateful to E. C. for thus 
formulating her views, which had been somewhat hazy 
before. 

"Well, then," E. 0. said, "I grant your perfect 
right to choose and to dismiss your friends, but I deny 
your right to make me choose or dismiss mine. Your 
major premiss is sound, but your minor one is n't, and 
it follows that your conclusion is ridiculous. Still, 
having arrived at it, I imagine you will adhere to it. 
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and the upshot is that you put me to my election : I 
am to choose between Minnie Duckworth and your- 
self." 

" Yes," said Edith ; " that is what it amounts to." 

" Then I choose Minnie," E. C. said ; " she wants 
me most" 

Both were silent for a few minutes, and then E. C. 
followed up her earlier train of thought 

"I spent three months in Cornwall a year or two 
ago, and I don't like saffron. If I could n't have eaten 
plain bread I should have starved." 

Edith was familiar with E. C.'s method of conversa- 
tion, and waited patiently. 

" That is a parable," E. C. observed, " and parables 
are always interesting. You see, Cornish people can 
no more keep saffron out of their cake than Spaniards 
can keep garlic out of their podrida Every day my 
landlady used to bring me the most tempting little 
rock-cakes and home-made biscuits, but they were all 
tainted with saffron. As it invariably makes me ill — 
to say nothing of its turning me the colour of a daffo- 
dil — I had to pass them by, and if I had not had 
great, solid, commonplace, healthy loaves to fall back 
upon, I should have pegged out, should have been 
starved to death. Do you see the application ? " 

" Can't say that I do," said Edith testily. 

" Well, I — Tnoi qui vous parle — I am the home- 
made biscuit and the little rock-cake, tempting to the 
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eye but tainted with saffron, which in this case is 
Minnie Duckworth, and wholly unpalatable to you. 
And in my person I represent friendship. You can- 
not away with ma At home you have a husband 
to whom you have become just a little bit too accus- 
tomed, and he, in my parable, is the great, solid, com- 
monplace, healthy loaf. In his person he represents 
love ; and if you can't eat the rock-cake and yet throw 
away the loaf you will inevitably die from starvation.*' 

Edith rose. 

" Since you draw your friends from lodging-houses 
and your illustrations from the kitchen, I shall prob- 
ably regret the termination of our friendship less than 
I thought possible this morning. But, all the same, I 
shall be obliged if you will refrain from discussing my 
relations with my husband. The fact that you write 
risqid stories and have somewhat shady acquaintances 
does not constitute you an authority on married Ufa" 

E. C. sat up among her cushions and ruffled back 
her hair. 

" Of course, I know it 's awfully bad form to give 
good advice," she said apologetically ; " but some day 
you will forgive me even that enormity. Eeally, 
Edith, I 'm sorry, but I 'm not acting on impulse. I 
like you far too well for that But you Ve made me 
make my choice, and I 've made it Good-bye, dear." 

Edith waited at the door just sufficiently long to 
hear her finish, and then went down the corridor 
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and down the stairs to her carriage. E. C, peeping 
through the flowers, heard her tell her coachman to 
drive her to Shoe Lane, and saw her borne away look- 
ing proud, and cool, and indolent Then with a sigh, 
which she made no attempt to disguise, she went to 
her bedroom at the far end of the flat, where Minnie 
Duckworth was lying on a sofa, listlessly nursing her 
soa 

"Has she gone?" 

"Yes," said E. C. brightly. "You can emerge 
into the sunshine and let me take charge of all your 
worries," and she picked up the baby, who accepted 
her overtures with complete amiability. 

" Was she very horrid ? " Minnie asked. 

" * They chose new gods ; then was war in the 
gates,' " E. C. quoted, with a laugL " I am afraid I 
made her angry." 

But Minnie looked sad. 

" Are you sure " she began, but E. 0. inter- 
rupted her. 

" Quite, quite sure, and I feel like an embodiment 
of all the virtues, each of which is actually its own re- 
ward. Come along into the other room. I '11 go first, 
and then you can pick up any garments this shameless 
infant sheds on the way." 

And so Edith Glanville and Ethel Campbell parted, 
each to take up her new interests and her new work. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Proud, and cool, and indolent as Edith looked, she 
nevertheless was ablaze with mortification and anger ; 
for, having, after some debate, made up her mind to 
csome and see Miss Campbell, she assumed that she 
would proceed to conquer her. To those who stoop 
to concLuer, defeat must mean additional humiliation. 
A blight seemed to have fallen upon the day : the sky- 
was grey with breathless heat ; the wood paving ex- 
haled a pungent, prickly odour that was nauseating ; 
in Eaton Square the parched trees drooped miserably ; 
Victoria Street was a geometrical drawing in black 
and white, the ironstone houses on the one hand frown- 
ing dark and prison-like upon the glaring paint and 
plate-glass on the other. At Westminster the statue 
of Canning in his nook among the plane-trees aloue 
appeared cool ; the bald bronze heads of all the other 
statesmen were so many individual defiances of the 
power of the sun to strike them. Even the Embank- 
ment was a torrid zone, and New Bridge Street was a 
nightmar& 

Edith's pallor by the time she arrived at Shoe Lane 
307 
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was touching. A sympathetic commissionnaire showed 
her into the waiting-room, and a young gentleman, 
who might be described as a non-commissioned officer 
in the first line of defence, brought her a glass of 
water; then, having taken her into Archibald Mer- 
rick's private room, he temporarily disappeared, re- 
turning, almost before his chief had had time to express 
his concern at Mrs. Glanville's faintness, with a tum- 
bler in which something sparkled and foamed invit- 
ingly and a lump of ice made music 

"From the Punch Tavern," he said aside to Mer- 
rick ; " and I '11 go bail for it" 

" Most irregular," said Merrick, with a suspicion of 
a smile, " and really, Mr. Bennett, most thoughtful of 
you. My dear Mrs. Glanville, let me persuade you." 

Edith smiled gratefully at the non-com., and made 
another slave. Assuredly she was a very pretty wo- 
man, and in her faintness very pathetic. 

** Eighty-eight degrees in the shade, so I am credi- 
bly informed," said Merrick, when the colour returned 
to Edith's cheeks, " and you choose to-day of all days 
to come to this most unsavoury district! Oh, woman, 
woman, your name is Impulse ! " 

The non-com. smiled and removed himself imper- 
ceptibly from the presence ; he would have lingered if 
he could have found any reason for doing so, but Mer- 
rick looked at him thoughtfully, as if wondering how 
he came to be there, and Edith seemed unaware of his 
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existence. If the district was unsavoury, this room 
was an oasis in it, large and lofty and silent ; from half 
a hundred machines close by came a throbbing murmur 
like the bourdon on a great cathedral organ, but it 
only emphasised the quiet of this thickly carpeted, 
darkly curtained apartment, crossing the "T" in its 
title of Temple of Peace. Edith rested languidly in a 
huge armchair, and noted with appreciation Merrick's 
tact in leaving her to recover by herself. With a little 
sigh she loosened the broad ribbons of her picture hat 
and took another sip at the draught made up for her at 
the Punch Tavern to the non-com. *s prescription. 

" You are all very kind to me," she said presently ; 
" it shows such execrable lack of taste in me to drive 
all the way to the City to faint in a busy man's office." 

Merrick looked at her with a tender little smila 

" But much judgment in your selection of the of- 
fice ; really, Mr. Bennett is an artist, and I had no idea 
that he possessed such readiness of resource in an 
emergency." 

" How did you find him ? " Edith asked indiffer- 
ently ; but Merrick protested. 

"My dear Mrs. Glanville, I find no one. They 
come here, and I have only to select" 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," Edith answered quickly. 
" Then if selection of men counts for anything you 
axe a bom administrator as well as a great publisher." 

Most men, she reflected, liked the butter spread 
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thickly on their bread, and as she wanted this particu- 
lar man to do a good deal for her, she stood to lose 
nothing by pandering to his vanity. Merrick's good- 
humour returned. 

"Now, if you are well enough, tell me why you 
have braved the sun and driven all this way. Did 
you not know you had only to telegraph and I would 
have been with you in an hour, at any inconvenience 
to myself?" 

"You are always most good in coming to see me," 
she answered ; " but I wanted to talk business, and as 
you have an office expressly intended for that purpose 
it would be very hard if I never observed your times 
and seasons. Mr. Merrick, I have finished the 
book." 

"That is good hearing," he said cheerfully. "Are 
you pleased with it? " 

" I think so," she answered, " but I 'm not sure, and 
I want to take you at your word and ask you to look 
at it in your capacity of friend and adviser before you 
pass judgment on it in your capacity of publisher." 

" Of course I will," he said. " Have you got it with 
you?" 

" It 's in the carriage," she said, " in a portfolio la- 
belled, *Chaminade'; that is a concession to my 
modesty. But do you know, I really think I must 
risk the sun and go home now. Be a dear, kind man 
and dine tite-d-tite with me to-night I can talk much 
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more comfortably about it in my own atmosphere, and 
I promise you shall have a very good dinner." 

" Will it really be tite-d'tite ? " Merrick asked. 

"Really," Edith answered. "My husband is still 
in Scotland, and I have been making no engagements 
while I was finishing the book. If you will send for 
the portfolio you will have time to look over the copy 
before dinner ; it 's all type- written except the last 
chapter." 

" I will come with pleasure," he said ; " and I will 
taste the book during the afternoon. I cannot pro- 
mise to do more than that in the tima" 

" I know no one else who would promise so much," 
she said, with a sigh that he observed complacently. 
So Merrick rang up the commissionnaire and telephoned 
to him to fetch the portfolio. 

"Have you seen Miss Campbell lately?" Merrick 
inquired while Edith arranged her hat 

" I came here from her flat," she answered with a 
frown. 

" Has she repented of her choice? " 

"Not only has she not done that," Edith replied, 
" but she has made it impossible for me ever to ask 
her to reconsider it Miss Duckworth was asleep in 
her bedroom when I got there, and she herself was 
nursing the baby in the drawing-room." 

For one moment Edith hesitated as to whether she 
should remove from Merrick's mind the idea which 
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she knew was in it and tell him that Minnie Duck- 
worth was married, but anger grew hot within her 
again, and she decided to hold her tongue on that 
subject as being no affair of hers ; and, although she 
knew the decision was unworthy, she was silent and 
allowed the infamous suggestion to go undenied. 

" Well, as I said the other day, there are not many 
people who would choose as Miss Campbell has cho- 
sen," Merrick said sympathetically. " She is unwise, 
too — very unwise. Society grants much latitude if 
only its conventions are observed ; but in taking Miss 
Duckworth's part so openly Miss Campbell is outrag- 
ing convention, and that is a thing Society never 
forgives." 

** They have entered into a solemn league and cov- 
enant," Edith said, with a hard laugh, " and I suppose 
Ethel's flat is the ark thereof. I, at any rate, have 
been there for the last tima" 

" What time shall I come to-night ? " said Merrick, 
as he took the portfolio from the commissionnaire and 
went down-stairs with Edith. 

"We'll dine at eight," she answered; " any food 
seems impossible until the dew has begun to risa" 

" Are you sure you are sufficiently recovered to go 
home now ? " he asked, with fond solicitude ; " this room 
is a dull one for you, but at least it is cool and shady." 

" It is entirely delightful," she answered, " but I am 
quite myself again. I wish doctors would give one 
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such delicious physic as Mr. Bennett brought me, but 
if all their medicines were as efficacious they would 
soon be out of work. Home, Young " ; and with the 
tired, wistful smile that captivated so many men and 
made them feel that they, and they alone, were pre- 
destined to make this fragile woman happy, she left 
Merrick to his pleasant ruminations and was whirled 
away to Nevern Square. 

The dinner that night was a complete success, 
cooked, served, and decorated with the simplicity that 
predicates riches. It was a rather silent meal, as meals 
should always be when taken tSte-d-tSie by a man and 
a woman who are in complete accord with each other ; 
and the policeman on duty in the square, had he 
looked through the open windows, only partly screened 
by the indigo curtains, and seen the soft light from the 
hanging lamp falling on Edith's face, all the more 
beautiful now because of the expression of interest it 
wore, throwing the round whiteness of her neck into 
relief against the high back of her chair, would have 
reflected on the happiness to be found in married life 
and envied the man of whom he could see nothing but 
an arm occasionally raising to his lips a tall, narrow 
glass in which the champagne sparkled. Yet even so 
the constables' reflections would have been built on 
unsound foundations, and it is to be hoped for his own 
sake that they never passed through his mind, lest by 
experience he were afterwards disillusioned. 
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Light and desultory as the conversation was inside 
the room, it was of married life that both Edith and 
Merrick were thinking. The situation seemed so 
natural to them that both regretted they could not 
occupy it more frequently. Archibald Merrick, in- 
deed, felt absolutely at home, and Edith half wished 
that he were so in fact The black-and-white severity 
of evening dress gave him no scope to display his 
lack of sound judgment in the matter of clothes, and 
set off the pale intelligence of his face, and, sitting 
down, he seemed a large and commanding figure. 
His manner was perfect, and Edith could not refrain 
from contrasting the quick interest of her guest in 
herself and her ambitions with the grave, abstracted 
face of her husband as she now so frequently saw 
it opposite her at meals. It was to Merrick's impulse 
that she owed the enjoyable occupation of the last 
three weeks; to him that she was now indebted for 
the praise and sympathy for which she thirsted ; and 
gratitude made her very charming to him. A picture 
of this little dinner at home, conveyed to Tom Glan- 
ville in Scotland, tired with his perambulations and 
orations, and at this identical moment finding the 
flavour of success bitter in his mouth because his wife 
was not with him to share it, would have been more 
efficacious than any telegram in bringing him to town ; 
but between people who do not enjoy sympathy 
telepathy need not be looked for, and, after all, if 
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Edith was spending the evening with Merrick, Glanville 
was spending it with Lady Helen MacArthur, and both 
husband and wife were discussing their own ambitions, 
which should surely have been sufficient for them. 

So Merrick sat in Tom Glanville's chair, and found 
it remarkably comfortable. The profession of Ter- 
tium Quid is, indeed, one with endless possibilities, 
and Merrick was disposed in the present instance 
to prosecute it with vigour. As he looked at the 
woman opposite him his contempt of her absent lord 
was so great as almost to tempt him into precipitate 
action ; why, in the name of all that was wonderful, 
did he not guard his treasure properly ? Why, hav- 
ing come to own such a woman as Edith, did he not 
make sure of keeping her his own ? Merrick was no 
mean connoisseur of women, and this one he read 
as easily as a printed book, and, so far as he had read, 
he knew her by heart He realised the void there 
had been in her life; could guess how the routine 
of life had merged into ennui; knew how custom — 
even the custom of loving and being loved — becomes 
flat and stale and unprofitable; he recognised her 
mental ability and understood that it must seek an 
outlet for itself, even as the acorn that falls upon a 
grave will rive its way through the monument super- 
imposed upon it by purblind mourners. Energy 
must have. scope; the wise man diverts it into proper 
channels ; the fool represses it, and, unless he be wise 
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in time, will be blown up by an explosion of his own 
making. Glanville was a fool to ignore so elementary 
a fact, and Merrick considered that he would be an 
instrument of poetic justice in teaching him by prac- 
tical experience that fools are rewarded according to 
their folly. 

As he sat in her husband's place and made light 
conversation for Edith's amusement and the servants' 
edification he summed up not only what Tom Glan- 
ville stood to lose, but also what he himself stood to 
gain. If his heart beat faster than its wont, as men's 
hearts will in moments such as this, his face betrayed 
nothing of his emotion. But throughout dinner he 
was wondering whether he should act upon Mont- 
rose's suggestion and put his fortune to the touch, 
or whether he should rather follow the Suetonian 
maxim and make haste slowly. While drinking his 
soup he was in favour of the former course; the 
Eiidesheimer, which accompanied the fish, moved him 
in favour of the latter ; the Dry Monopole of 1889, 
which followed the entrees^ made him revert to Mont- 
rose ; in this decision the liquor confirmed him, and 
by the time he reached the claret his mind was made 
up. Coffee and cognac brought him to the post, and 
when he had lighted a cigarette, which Edith sug- 
gested he should smoke without requiring her to 
withdraw, he metaphorically sat down in the saddle 
and started to ride to win. 
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" A quite admirable dinner, Mrs. Glanville," he said 
in his leisurely way as the maids left the room. 

Edith was pleased. She had taken trouble 
over it, and the word of praise of her success was 
welcoma It is a word which husbands too commonly 
omit 

" I am glad," she said simply. 

" Hospitality is so generally abused," Merrick went 
on dogmatically ; " people either order their dinners 
badly or affront their guests by not consulting their 
tastes. Now, I remember saying casually to you on 
one occasion that I was particularly fond of sweet- 
breads pique Gomtesse, I have had them to-night, and 
I fancy I have had them because you remembered my 
remark. Am I right ? " 

" Quite right," she answered, smiling. 

" You evidently believe that hospitality is a Christ- 
ian virtue, but few discharge their duties as gracefully 
as you do." The remark was crude, but Merrick did 
not fail to observe that Edith did not take exception 
to it " Of course it seems horribly crass to like eat- 
ing and drinking, but I never conceal the fact that I 
do like it; and if I were a woman I should wish my 
men-folk to be something more than tolerant of my 
catering. Dining ought not to be mere taking in of 
fuel, as so many men regard it" 

" It is only the element of surprise that makes it tol- 
erable to me," Edith said ; ** so long as I don't know 
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what is coming, dinner is all very well Anticipation 
is delectation ; realisation drives me mad." 

" Because you are a woman," Merrick answered ; " it 
is exactly the same feeling that makes you desire 
changa Only variety can satisfy a woman." 

" That seems to conflict with the idea that woman 
is a domesticated animal " Edith spoke lightly enough, 
but there was an intonation in her voice that encour- 
aged Merrick. 

" It is an exploded idea," he said quietly ; " but 
it is because T know so well that women must have 
change that their marrying fills me with astonishment 
No married woman can ever be quite happy." 

It was an astounding assertion, but, after all, it 
seemed to be corroborated by her own case. 

" What about married men ? " she asked. 

" Men don't want happiness," he answered ; " they 
prefer contentment Happiness is of the soul, con- 
tentment of the body ; and the component parts of a 
man are in the proportion of three of body to one of 
soul, whereas of a woman they are three of soul to one 
of body, or should ba" 

" So that man is the lower animal ? " 

" More animal. He may be higher in the scale of 
organism, for all I know, but he is more material 
Satisfy his material nature, and man will be content 
He marries because he expects to assure his comfort 
thereby ; if his wife neglects that part of her duty tho 
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man protests more or less violently according to his 
temperament ; but if she gives him plenty of provender 
and litters him down properly he is as placid as an ox. 
Now, a woman — " He blew a little ring of cigar- 
ette smoke and watched it slowly widening and fading 
in the still air of the room. " You are introspective, 
Mrs. Glanville, because you are a woman, and all the 
more so because you are a novelist As the one, it is 
your habit to analyse emotions and survey situations ; 
as the other, it is your business to do so. Now, tell 
me candidly, are you quite happy ? " 

He was over the first fence at any rate, for instead 
of silencing him Edith hesitated, justifying him to 
that extent in going on. 

" You know you are not ; yet materially, I suppose, 
you have everything a human being can desire. You 
prove my point ; contentment is not enough for you ; 
you crave for happiness." 

" You began by saying that as a married woman I 
can never get it" 

" Within the limits of married life you never can. 
You can only approximate it by emancipation." 

The word was like a magnesium light, revealing all 
the dark places in his mental laboratory. He^saw 
clearly for the first time what he was trying to com- 
pass, and how old and worn-out the appliances were 
with which he was at work ; and, oddly enough, the re- 
velation made him think less of the object at which 
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he was aiming. If Edith proved to be not unlike 
every other woman she would sink in the estimation 
of the man who was scheming to secure her for him- 
self. The words of her own variant of the old jingle 
began to ring in his head : "Anticipation is delecta- 
tion ; anticipation is delectation " : would realisation 
drive him mad ? he wondered. Meanwhile, however, 
he resolved not to falter in his quest of the golden 
gii^, whatever disappointment she might bring him in 
the futura 

" I should like to write a delicately fanciful book 
upon the subject," he said lightly, intending to draw 
a herring across the path in case she had scented the 
real game ; "it has always been so badly treated by 
women who are discontented instead of ambitious, in- 
artistic instead of subtly psychological. They set up 
Aunt Sallies of husbands, painted as black as pitch 
can make them, and then proceed to batter them, cla- 
mouring for praise the whila But it is n't the woman 
whose husband is a brute that is to be pitied. Crude 
melodrama has always plenty of comic relief. The 
tragedy centres in the woman whose husband is uni- 
formly kind but wholly incapable of appreciating her." 

He looked furtively across the table, and the 
expression on Edith's face satisfied him. As he in- 
terpreted it, it was what he hoped to see ; rather sad, 
because of the application of the general to the particu- 
lar which made it plain to her that she was a woman 
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in whom tragedy centred; rather petulant, because 

she was tired of a conjugal arrangement in which 

there was no room for appreciation of herself ; rather 

nervous, because modest women are alarmed by the 
prospect opened up by the sudden recognition of an 

alternative not previously seen (Andromeda must 

surely have blushed when Perseus arrived upon the 

scene) ; rather undecided, because clever people never 

determine their course of action without deliberation, 

which takes tima 

And Edith looked at him, and, seeing his eyes fixed 
upon her, coloured slightly; the flush consoled him 
for the fact that she resumed the lighter tone of their 
previous conversation, thus intimating that the debate 
on the question of emancipation stood adjourned. 

" I should like you to write that book, Mr. Merrick ; 
you make even stereotyped phrases sound original" 

Merrick chose to accept the statement as a compli- 
ment, although it might bear another interpretation, 
and laughed easily. 

" Stereotyped phrases are near akin to proverbs," he 
replied, " and proverbs are concentrated wisdom. I 
have no objection to being the purveyor of a kind of 
intellectual Lemco, and I never could see that to call 
a man a phrase-maker was to 'damn him with faint 
praise.' K I may light another cigarette, Mrs. Glan- 
ville, I will say good night I have not had a more 
delightful evening since I was an undergraduata" 



ax 
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eretkin^ ? ** 

^ Partknlaiij : the kind one can nerer forget 
They bare jofoth and bope, and tliej dream of love 
and fame"* 

Edith 9 ejes gleamed 

'' Which do thej desire most? " 

'' Lore, of coorBe. It is the only Ihii^ w<Hth hay- 
ing when one is young. You have giyen me hack my 
youth, and with my youth my dreama'* 

His hostess rosa 

'^ And the fame may wait until old age.'' 

''Until senile decay sets in, so far as I am con- 
cerned," Merrick answered, " if only I may have the 
other while I can enjoy it" He carefully lighted his 
cigarette at the spirit-lamp, and his hand was cool and 
steady. " Do you think the other is to be mine, Mrs. 
Olanville?" 

The hand she gave him was as cool and steady as 
his own, and he could infer nothing from the way she 
touched his in farewell. 

*• I tttn no prophetess," she replied, " but I see no 
reason why you should not win for yourself whatever 
you dosira At any rate, you have the advantage of 

SOX." 

"Tlu> gift of prophecy is superfluous when one has 
knowlodgo,'' Morriok said in his sententious way; 
** but, nftor all, when one has the advantage of youth, 
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one can afford to wait A thousand thanks for a de- 
lightful evening," and with a tenderness more than 
usually proprietorial in his manner he took his leave. 

Edith stood by the open window and watched him 
go ; and as he turned the corner she suddenly remem- 
bered that they had not once mentioned the book, to 
discuss which she had expressly invited him to dine 
with her. Their conversation, so far as it lingered in 
her memory, had been all of love and fame, and Mer- 
rick, like the rest, had said that only love was worth 
having. She flushed angrily as she thought of his 
last few words. It was impossible for any woman to 
fail to appreciate the drift of his remarks. 

" He is content to wait for fame until senile decay 
sets in," she said scornfully to herself, " if only he 
may have love while he is young enough to enjoy it I 
and I, who have given him back his youth, am to give 
him the love, I suppose. If Tom had only heard 
what the idiot said he would have done away with all 
chance of old age for Archibald Merrick." 

And while Merrick was congratulating himself over 
his whisky-and-soda at his club, and Glanville was 
fitting on his laurels at Gladsmuir, Edith was chafing 
in her boudoir, and thinking how increasingly detest- 
able everything and everybody was. 



CHAPTER XXV 

Althouqh, so far as he had read it, he knew 
Edith's character by heart, Merrick bad not read 
quite enough to justify bis assumption that he bad 
mastered the subject. Not that it waa more complex 
a character thaa that possessed by any other woman : 
than that of many women it was, indeed, far less com- 
plex. Edith was a simple child in comparison with 
Ethel Campbell, for instance ; but Merrick was in- 
capable of appreciating at its true value one of the 
attributes which was an important factor in the total 
tesult : Edith was essentially a gentlewoman, and 
Merrick was not a gentleman. There had been occa- 
sions when Merrick was aware of the fact, but the 
familiarity which had lately grown up between Edith 
and him had made bim less conscious of the difference 
of caste between them, and his ever-increasing vanity 
blinded him always more and more to his own short- 
comings. And Edith, on her part, was so appreciative 
of his intellectual ability that she, too, had been less 
conscious of his other defects and had not treated him 
so much de haul en bos as she had previously dona 
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But when Merrick with a wave of his hand declared 
that the line of demarcation between them was non- 
existent, and hinted at an alliance of a most sympa- 
thetic kind, Edith's pride was aroused and she felt 
that she had been insulted. For emancipation is but 
a little way removed from platonic affection; and 
what a man of Merrick s type euphoniously calls pla- 
tonic affection is not uncommonly little better than 
vulgar intrigua 

The same word that revealed his real purpose to 
the man revealed the real man to the woman, and in 
both cases the revelation was something of a shock. 
Although during dinner Edith had preserved so calm 
a demeanour that Merrick had been unable to inter- 
pret it except vaguely as his wishes fathered his 
thoughts, yet, when she was alone in her boudoir, 
after her guest had departed, she was torn by a 
tempest of anger and mortification. For a time she 
was unable to think coherently of all he had said 
and implied; the dominant wish in her mind was 
that her husband might have seen the light in Mer- 
rick's eyes as he gently indicated his sympathy with 
her in her loneliness, and suggested how different her 
life might have been had Heaven allotted her another 
husband than Tom. 

With the abstract proposition she might in a cer- 
tain temper, perhaps, have agreed, but what affronted 
her so horribly — and would have humiliated Merrick 
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so deeply, had he known it — was the implication 
that such other husband should be Merrick himself. 
The idea was intolerable and insulting, because Mer- 
rick was not a gentleman; and, casting her mem- 
ory back over the period of her acquaintance with 
him, Edith recalled several little incidents of which 
she had been oblivious since their happening. " He 
is not our caste," her husband had said, and had 
never " cottoned to him " ; Hill would never discuss 
him, and Ethel Campbell, even in the early days, 
always appeared to disparage him, however much 
time she might spend in his company. She remem- 
bered, too, how he used to seem to appropriate Ethel 
Campbell and Minnie Duckworth when the trio fre- 
quented her drawing-room at Nevern Square, and 
how all the other members of the same little literary 
coterie acquiesced in the arrangement Had he, since 
Minnie Duckworth's disappearance, appeared to appro- 
priate her in the same way ? she wondered. She grew 
hot all over as she thought how probable it was that 
people already linked her name with his in the lightly 
ill-natured gossip that once used to amuse her so much. 
And then she scornfully dismissed all thought of scan- 
dal as a thing she could afford to ignore, and angrily 
reverted to the one outrageous fact of Archibald Mer- 
rick's insulting presumption. It was with that fact in 
horrible possession of her mind that she fell at length 
into a restless sleep. 
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Morning found a discontented woman scarcely pre- 
tending to breakfast on tea and toast The book 
which had occupied her so fully and pleasurably of 
late was finished, and, had it not been, would not 
have fitted in with her present frame of mind ; it was 
too suggestive of the greatest annoyance that had as 
yet come into her life. In an aimless way she picked 
up the paper and caught sight of the announcement 
of the result of the by-election at Gladsmuir. So 
Tom won the seat, and in the light of the two previous 
polls had won it handsomely. It was the first time in 
the last three weeks that she had really thought much 
about her husband and his interests ; recently he had 
faded from the picture of her life ; but with Ethel 
Campbell, Minnie Duckworth, and Archibald Merrick 
all erased as well, the foreground promised to be very 
empty and uninteresting. At first she chose to be 
annoyed that her husband had not telegraphed to her ; 
but in her subdued and chastened mood she reflected 
that she had not displayed such anxiety about his suc- 
cess as to encourage her somewhat diffident spouse to 
display any elation thereat to her. Instead, therefore, 
of nursing her annoyance at his omission to send her 
a telegram, she decided to heap coals of fire on his 
head by sending one to him, and accordingly de- 
spatched a message of congratulation on his victory, 
concluding with an inquiry as to when she might 
expect him to return. Then with a lighter heart 
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she finished dressing and enjoyed an ei^Uent 
luncheon. 

Yet once again Heaven tarried in its bestowal of re- 
ward for good actiona When Edith at length received 
her husband's reply, as she was on the point of start- 
ing for her drive, it struck her as being unnecessarily 
frigid and indifferent "Thank you very much," it 
ran ; " expect me about the middle of next week." 
That was all, and although Edith could not formulate 
exactly what she expected, she knew she had not got 
it, and was indignant at receiving so curt an answer to 
her own rather florid telegram. 

" He does n*t even say that he has written," she 
murmured ; " it 's exactly the sort of message he might 
send to the hall pointer at his club," and, setting her 
lips together so that the obstinate curves were cut on 
each side of her pretty mouth, she went down-stairs 
and got into the victoria, 

" Take me to the Syringa Club, Young," she said ; 
adding to herself, " none of the ordinary set will be there 
so early, and it 's much too hot for the Park yet" 

She was right in her surmises, for the only other oc- 
cupant of the club was Cedric Smith, charmingly at- 
tired in palest grey, and gently caressing the fair 
beard which he was cultivating mainly because it is 
unusual for men of his age to wear beards. Would-be 
celebrities frequently gain something by offering the 
Qaricp.turist3 a handle of which to tak^ hpld. 
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He came up to her and bowed 

" May I sit down ? " he asked. " I am tired out 
The heat is intense." He sank languidly into a basket- 
chair by her sida " One of the privileges of belonging 
to a club is that one can get promiscuous drinks with- 
out exposing oneself to the abuse of those dreadful 
people who object to grocers' licenses. Shall we have 
some cider-cup ? " 

"That is the first intelligent suggestion that has 
been made to me to-day," Edith answered; "with 
something more than a suspicion of liquor and lots of 
ice. Make it yourself, Mr. SmitL I remember your 
cups at St Gyres." 

" I 'm going down there to-morrow," Mr. Smith said 
as he rang the bell ; " the end of the season is as good 
an excuse as any other, and I can't screw up energy to 
do any work in London in this temperature. I wish 
you were coming too." 

Edith hesitated. 

" I really don't know why I should n't," she said ; 
" I 'm out of work now and as tired of London and 
Londoners as you ara" 

" Do you mean that? " Mr. Smith asked eagerly. 

"I do," Edith answered. "My husband is away, 
and I 've finished my book, and I have n't had any 
fresh air this year. If you will be my squire 
I '11 go down to St Gyres with you to-morrow, 
and we'll have junket every day in the Deanery 
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garden and forget that we ever learned to read and 
write." 

"You always embroider so beautifally," Cedric 
Smith said, beaming. " As a fact, only clever, educa- 
ted people can appreciate Arcady. Its charms are lost 
upon Arcadians themselye& But I am willing to for- 
get anything and everything you wish if only you are 
there with ma" 

He made the cider-cup himself from the materials 
which the waiter brought him, and gave a glass to 
Edith, waiting for her expression of approval 

" It is so good," she said, " that I will forgive you 
for your last remark." 

Mr. Smith, who was still aggressively young, blushed. 

" Did I say too much? " he asked penitently. 

" You must not let your literary friends and associ- 
ations spoil you," Edith said with an elder-sisterly air ; 
"I am so tired of the conversation that seems to be 
quoted from unpublished books." 

" I was sincere," he protested humbly. 

" So much the worse," she retorted with a smile ; 
" especially in the Syringa Club ; but I will forget it 
in the cider-cup." 

" That is good of you," he said ; " and I will be on 
my best behaviour all to-morrow. We will go down 
by the express, have our luncheon in the train, and 
tea at Exeter. 1 11 telegraph for that ; and when the 
day after to-morrow comes " 
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"We'll have tea in the Deanery garden. There 
never was a more beautiful, peaceful garden in all the 
world, and it will be enough for me to be at home 
again." 

She spoke almost excitedly, and Cedric Smith was 
surprised; but he remembered that Edith had been 
working hard, and that the heat had probably tried 
her, so he was wisely silent 

"I will go back now," she said presently, "and 
telegraph to my husband, and meet you at Padding- 
ton to-morrow. You know my husband has won the 
by-election at Gladsmuir? " 

" I 'm ashamed to say I did n%" Mr. Smith replied, 
" but I am glad for both your sakes. People say he 
has a great career before him. You are two fortunate 
people. It does n't often happen in married life that 
the husband becomes a great statesman and the wife a 
great novelist" 

" That has n't exactly happened yet," Edith said in- 
differently ; " and if it 's going to, it promises to be just 
a trifle dull" 

The clever undergraduate was puzzled. Were 
women never satisfied? he wondered. Surely, to 
be pretty and young and rich and famous ought to 
be enough for any girl, and Edith was all these 
things. Happily for him he was young enough to 
adapt himself easily to any conditions, and instead 
of embarking upon an academic discussion of caprice 
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with this capricious young lady — in which he would 
assuredly have been worsted — he was only too de- 
lighted to take advantage of the present caprice which 
prompted her to accompany him to Devonshira So 
he only laughed good-humouredly. 

" People can't have it both ways," he said ; " they 
have to pay for their pleasures, and I suppose they 
have to pay for their honours and gloriea After all, 
it is only fools who buy what they don't want" 

Edith took him up quite sharply. 

"Explain, Sir Oracla" 

Mr. Smith blushed again. 

" I 'm not a good hand at explaining, but I thought 
you meant that life promised to be rather dull for 
married folks when they both became famous in 
different lines ; and what I meant, though I probably 
put it very badly, was that the dulness might be the 
price they had to pay for their fame." 

Edith looked at him suspiciously; was it a mere 
coincidence, or could there possibly be any collusion 
between all these very different people? The latter 
idea was obviously absurd ; it was only because she 
had led the small conversation up to that particular 
point that Mr. Smith found the opportunity of de- 
livering himself of the apothegm. Members of the 
Syringa Club cultivated the habit of conversing 
in what the American critic of Hamlet described 
as quotations. None the less the phrase worried 
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her. She was in an irritable mood. The events 
of the previous evening had, however, taught her 
caution. When men become gently sententious they 
frequently become gently sentimental, and Mr. Smith 
had already betrayed a tendency to softening of the 
brain. It might be good strategy to retire ; so Edith 
rosa 

"You always give me something to think about 
when I talk to you, Mr. Smith," she said sweetly; 
"aw revoir to-morrow." 

Mr. Smith coloured with pleasure. 

" What is the something to-day, Mrs. Glanville ? " 

"Cider-cup," she answered, flashing a little smile 
upon him to console him for his disappointment 
"No, don't come down. I shall be at Paddington 
in plenty of time to-morrow, and I Ve no doubt you 
have a great deal to do to-day." 

But during her drive that afternoon, and later, 
after she had dined alone and given all instructions 
as to the packing of her things for her visit to St 
Cyres, Edith's face was thoughfuL She believed 
firmly that there is " a Divinity that shapes our ends," 
and also that it occasionally makes use of very small 
tools; of these it might be that Cedric Smith was 
the least, but he had done his part effectively, 
although unconsciously. Coincidence is something 
more than a mere device of the novelist ; it is a means 
which Providence employs to arrest the attention of 
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an unheeding world. Edith had been taught by 
her father to believe that God takes an actual and 
practical interest in the smallest trivialities of daily 
life, and she was too deeply imbued with the old 
Dean's faith to be able to disregard the little coinci- 
dences which had forced themselves upon her notice 
during the last few years of her married Ufa 

Lance Hill might be a doctrinaire, but she remem- 
bered how the phrase he employed at that interview 
early in her career as a novelist had struck her at 
the time: "You will find that for fame you have 
sacrificed love, and you will find that it was n't worth 
while " ; and then : " Of all people in the world your 
successful literary woman is the most unhappy. She 
spends so much time in earning fame abroad that 
she neglects love at home, and without that a woman 
is better dead." It might be utter nonsense, but she 
had not thought so even then, although she prac- 
tically ordered him out of the house; but, with 
variations, every one whom she had subsequently 
come across had said very much the same thing. 
Tom, on the morning he left her to go to Gladsmuir, 
had underlined the text in her mind : " Success is a 
splendid possession, but love is the best thing in the 
world"; Ethel Campbell had preached from it at 
their final interview in the Adamless Academe ; and 
Cedric Smith to-day had opined that only fools 
bought what they did not really want Archibald 
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Merrick was the only one to prevaricate. When 
she asked him whether it was worth while to sacri- 
fice happiness for artistic success he did not hesitate 
to say that it was. Did he say that in order to tempt 
her from the happiness which was hers by alluring 
visions of another sort of happiness which he did 
not take the trouble to define ? For only last night 
he had scoffed at the idea of hesitating to seize love 
because fame was in his grasp. What was Archibald 
Merrick's definition of happiness ? she wondered. He 
was the only one who had a selfish end to serve, and 
he was the only one who had not been entirely in- 
genuous. No ; the coincidences were meant to serve 
some purposa 

It was still comparatively early, but Edith slowly 
undressed herself, for she was tired, and the morrow's 
journey was a long ona " Only fools buy what they 
do not really want" If one has been a fool, cannot 
one sell again the toy which has been tried and found 
unsatisfying ? The thought opened up possibilities, 
but after a moment's reflection she dismissed it as 
quite futila Easy as it is to make a reputation, 
nothing is so difiicult to lose; it was much to be 
thankful for that the reputation she had made was at 
least an honourable one. But nevertheless, all the de- 
vices to which she had resorted to make the winning 
of her reputation more easy barred her path now, as for 
the moment she considered whether it might not be 
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possible for her to slip out of her prophet's mantle and 
be just an ordinary, commonplace little wife once 
more. Thank Heaven, her fame was an honourable 
one! 

"And you will find that it wasn't worth whila" 
Edith looked at her reflection in the pier-glass critic- 
ally and dispassionately, as she might have surveyed 
some other woman whose appearance she wished to 
describe in written words. And gradually a flush 
stole over her face, for the picture in the mirror was 
very lovely and she knew that she had thrown away 
her power. "The beauty is mine," she thought; 
" the power was mine ; I ought to have been content 
with reflected glory. The others were right ; but now 
Tom and I have chosen, and it is too late to repent" 
And then her head dropped forward so that all the 
wealth of hair curtained the face that looked out from 
the mirror, and she put up her hands and cried. 

But the night that brought her rest brought her 
also quieter thoughts, and when morning dawned 
Edith was once more her common-sensible little self. 

" We Ve made our choice," she thought, " and for 
good or evil we Ve got to abide by it. Tom can't ap- 
ply for the Chiltern Hundreds because his wife has 
got the hump, and I can't stop my novel coming out 
because he would prefer me to dam his socks. Even 
if we could go back we shouldn't be happy now. 
The only thing to hope for is that, having embarked 
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upon our respective careers, we shall both do decently 
in them, and if that is n't the best thing in the world 
it 's a very tolerable state of affairs. The particular 
object we Ve aimed at may not be the one most worth 
having, but it 's a very good thing of its kind, and lots 
of people would be only too glad to possess it" 

The mere prospect of pottering about among the 
roses in the Deanery garden with her father was de- 
lightful, and she was impatient to be gona 

"Has the cab come, Mary? " she asked, "and is 
everything locked and labelled ? " 

" Everything 's ready, ma'am," the girl answered ; 
" and there 's the cab coming now." 

Edith got up. 

" Well, I 'm quite ready too," she said ; " there is 
nothing more you want to know, is there? " 

" No, ma*am," the maid said, smiling ; " if anybody 
calls I 'm to say you 're out of town." 

" And if Mr. Merrick calls you 're to say I 'm not at 
home. Look after the master when he comes home, 
Mary ; remember, that matters most of all." 

And with that entirely admirable sentiment on her 
lips, Edith started for St Cyres. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

Away from all that was artificial and meretricioos 
in her London life, the sweet naturalness of Edith's 
temperament revived. Her father's fond eyes, how- 
ever, immediately saw that sometMog was amiss in her 
scheme of life, and he hoped that ere many days were 
past he might learn from her own lips what the dis- 
turbing element was ; there was a melancholy hanging 
over her that was new, and an unusual quietness dur- 
ing her moments of silence which were themselves 
more frequent than of yore. 

The Dean did not affect not to observe the change ; 
anything like affectation, however kindly, was impos- 
sible to his transparent nature; he showed that he 
observed it by an increased tenderness that was infin- 
itely touching and could not fail to have effect But 
he was much too wise to say a single word to mge the 
confidence which she must know was sure of so sym- 
pathetic a welcome when she chose to make it spontan- 
eously. G-reat love always manifests itself in perfect 
tact, and the old divine's love for his only child waa 
greaL 

ass 
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He had a shrewd idea that Edith had been burning 
the candle at both ends, and so much of her mental 
lassitude as was due to physical fatigue could safely 
be left to the rest-cure as rendered possible within the 
cloistered garden in the Close. The Dean had worked 
hard all his life, and knew from experience the magic 
of the quietude of that old garden as a healing and re- 
storing power. So for the first few days after Edith's 
home-coming he left her very much to herself, and 
contrived to receive casual visitors in the great hall in- 
stead of in the quaint, low drawing-room, of which the 
windows gave on to the lawn. And for the most part 
Edith spent the time in a long deck-chair, absorbing 
air and sunshine, and letting her mind lie fallow. 

There, one day, her father joined her. Service was 
just finished in the Cathedral, and the subdued mur- 
mur of the organ mingled perfectly with the noiseless 
noise of the garden. The lately rolled turf stretched 
away in green and silver ribbons until it reached the 
syringa hedge starred with delicate blossoms ; in the 
border by the house lilies and standard roses rivalled 
each other's perfume, and a multitude of bees were 
working in a purple clump of veronica. Presently 
the night would fall and veil the colours ; the roses 
would show like dark blots upon the foliage ; the pur- 
ple of the veronica would be lost to sight ; the green 
and silver of the turf would change to black and 
grey ; only the whiteness of the lilies and tobacco 
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plants would stand out against the darkness ; but of 
all the flowers the sweet fragrance would remain, mak- 
ing the place a garden of memories. Edith watched 
her father as he walked slowly across the lawn towards 
her, and thought how perfectly his figure harmonised 
with the general note of repose. He carried his hat in 
his hand, and the sunlight fell upon the silver masses 
of his hair and the high lights in his intellectual face. 
Truly God had set him in an ideal environment for 
the closing of his days ; and when the night fell, as it 
must fall soon, and wrapped him in the curtain from 
men's sight, the white flower of his beautiful life 
would still seem to glimmer through the veil, and its 
fragrance would remain as an abiding possession of 
the placa 

She put out her hand and drew his face down to 
kiss her. 

" Dear Daddy I " she whispered, and he patted her 
hand and sat down by her side. 

" Dear little child I " he responded, " you don't know 
how delightful it is to have you at home again." 

" Although I We been so horrid ? " she inquired. 

"But you We not been horrid," the Dean said. 
" You were tired, and it has been a pleasure to watch 
you resting. You know you idle very well." He 
laughed good-humouredly. " I have just been taking 
a lady round the Cathedral, and she said she would be 
grateful if I would hustle. I tried to oblige her, and 
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at the end I asked what had struck her most in the 
Cathedral. What do you think she said? " 

"I don't know," said Edith listlessly. 

"Canon Goring's nose," the Dean replied. "He 
uses a magnifying glass when he reads the lessons, 
and from the front his nose is magnified into a huge 
proboscis. That is the memory of St Cyres which 
will stand out most clearly in that dear lady's mind. 
It just fascinated her, she said." 

" She had some sense of humour, anyhow," Edith 
remarked, " and if Tom is to be believed, a sense of 
humour is a saving graca" 

It was the first time she had introduced her hus- 
band's name unnecessarily, so to speak, and the Dean 
knew at once she did so in order to give him an op- 
portunity of getting at the matter in which they were 
both most interested. He accepted the opening. 

" When did he say he would come down ? " 

" He did n't say definitely. I was to expect him 
about the middle of the week ; so unless he is detained 
in town, which is scarcely likely, he may turn up to- 
morrow or next day." 

" When a very nice little wife will be very glad to 
see him," said the Dean cheerfully. " Your husband 
is a fine fellow, Edith, a large-hearted, broad-minded 
man." 

Edith did not answer. She did not want her hus- 
band to stay away, but equally she did not want him 
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to come out of any conventional regard for appear- 
ances, which in all probability would be his real 
motive in leaving town before the long vacation. 
Perhaps the best thing would be for her to return to 
Nevem Square to meet him on his arrival from Glads- 
muir ; yet she shrank from that because their home 
had become the theatre of a conflict of interests, and 
to meet him there would be to emphasise the exist- 
ence of a barrier between them. Here, in the Deanery 
garden, they might perhaps revert insensibly to the 
golden age before they had both embarked upon their 
respective careers. 

" You are not quite happy," her father said, " and 
you Ve been waiting until you were rested to teU me 
something about it Is n*t that so, dear ? " 

" Yes," she answered truthfully, " but the whole 
essence of the difficulty is that there is nothing par- 
ticular to tell you. I don't think we love each other 
any less than we did, really, and yet the mercury in the 
thermometer of our love seems to be going down. 
Now, why do you suppose that happens ? " 

" Tell me how it began," said the Dean cautiously. 

Edith cast back in her mind for the first appearance 
of the symptoms which had been followed by this de- 
pression of the mercury, and was conscious of a cer- 
tain feeling of surprise at the result of her inquiry ; at 
this distance of time and place the several stages of 
the complaint seemed so much less serious. 
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" I fancy Mr. Merrick had something to do with it," 
she said. 

" Merrick ? Merrick ? " inquired the Dean with in- 
terest ; " is that the man who plays cricket for Corn- 
wall ? " 

He was quite disappointed when he learned that 
there was no connection between the two celebrities, 
but his ignorance of the identity of the people who 
had figured so largely of late in Edith's life made her 
present task the easier. ' It is generally best to elimin- 
ate the personal factors in a problem, and the mere 
fact that Archibald Merrick's existence was hitherto 
unknown to her father deprived the little publisher of 
some more of his importance in Edith's eyes. 

"Mr. Merrick doesn't play cricket at all," she re- 
plied ; " he is a literary man who took me up when I 
began to write, and he has always been tremendously 
interested in my work ; he has just accepted my new 
book, and, generally, is sympathetic and nice." 

" That 's good," said her father. 

" And Tom loathes him." 

" That 's bad," said her father, and began to con- 
sider. 

It was, of course, incredible that Glanville could 
be jealous of this Mr. Merrick ; and yet the first state- 
ment of the case revealed the existence of the eternal 
trio — the man and his wife and the Tertium Quid. 
To recommend his daughter to drop the acquaintance 
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of any man whom her husband loathed was to preach 
the commonplace, and the Dean was not in the habit 
of getting up into a pulpit to say what his entire con- 
gregation knew already. If Edith had not dismissed 
Mr. Merrick to please her husband she would probably 
not do so to please her father ; but in the present case 
any reason for jealousy must almost certainly be ab- 
sent If Glanville loathed Merrick, Edith could not 
conceivably love him; so the complication did not 
hinge upon the sex or personality of the Tertium Quid; 
it hinged, much more probably, upon what the Ter- 
tium ^ic? represented. 

" Is he a scholar and a gentleman ? " he inquired. 
" But of course he must be ; he could n't be a literary 
man if he were n't the one, and you would n't know 
him if he were n't the other." 

Edith was nonplussed. 

" My dear old Daddy, how are we ever to under- 
stand each other when we don't speak the same lan- 
guage ? I suppose if I tried to explain the situation to 
you in words of one syllable I should say that Tom 
wants me to be in love with love, and I want fame as 
well" 

"A very good thing, too," the Dean observed. 
" Surely your husband does n't find anything to object 
to in that ? " 

"He finds a very great deal," Edith answered, encour^ 
aged by her father's moral support " It 's a long story, 
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Daddy, but tell me, do you think that love and fame 
are never given together — that if a woman is determ- 
ined to be famous she must be content not to be 
loved ? " 

"Certainly not," said the Dean, with vigour; "but 
go on. "Where does Mr. Merrick come in ? " 

" I knew several people who were fairly well known 
as authors, and I was interested in their doings ; and 
after a bit I thought I should like to try my hand at 
writing too; and I did; and Mr. Merrick published 
some of my stories in his magazine. That was the be- 
ginning of it; and then the book came along and he 
took that, and gradually I found myself committed to 
some pretty hard work, and — and I suppose Tom 
thought the work was engrossing my attention to the 
exclusion of the other side of my life with him ; and so 
things went on, he getting more busy at the Bar, and I 
getting more busy at writing, until it really looks as if 
some of the croakers were right, and as if we were 
drifting apart from each other." 

" Mr. Merrick was personally conducting you to the 
Temple of Fame while your husband was cooling his 
heels in the Temple of Love?" her father said. "I 
don't wonder he objected." 

"I thought you were taking my part," Edith 
expostulated. 

" I love you both too much to dream of taking 
gides," the D^n said gravely. " God forbid that that 
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necessity should ever arise ! But, Edith, did Mr. Mer- 
rick lead you to imagine that fame is a thing you can 
go out to fetch as if it were a pound of sausages ? It 's 
a quaint conceit" 

" Now you Ve being unkind," Edith said. " Eeally, 
Mr. Merrick has done a good deal to get me what I 
wanted, and I *m grateful, and Tom is n't" 

" I *m not being unkind," said the Dean, " but if I 
diagnose the case correctly a little astringent medicine 
is what you need. Seriously, dariing, fame is n't won 
in the way this friend of yours seems to imagina For 
goodness' sake get your definitions clear. What Mr. 
Merrick seems to mean by the word is what Gold- 
smith meant when he said that having eaten turtle 
was a more ready way to it than having digested 
TuUy. Do your best at whatever you happen to be 
doing, whether it 's writing books or getting rid of 
green fly, and if as a result you find yourself famous, 
so much the better ; but you will never do decently at 
anything if you only think of how the result is going 
to affect yourself. No : the man or woman who labours 
after fame or popularity is a candidate for danger." 

" And the moral of all that is " 

" That Mr. Merrick may be a false prophet and that 
you may have been neglecting actual good for imagin- 
ary better. I don't know much about it yet, but I 'm 
pretty clear that some of these croakers, as you call 
them, are rather foolish peopla Love and fame in- 
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compatible? Not a bit of it! Only don't confuse 
fame with notoriety." 

They were silent for a space and then the Dean 
spoke again : 

*' I think I can understand something of the diffi- 
culty with which you and your husband are contend- 
ing just now, although I am so utterly out of touch 
with the sort of society in which you have been mix- 
ing. Men are rather apt to think they are being neg- 
lected if their wives take up independent interests. 
Don't neglect your husband really, Edith, for he 's a 
man in a thousand, but take my word for it, there 's a 
good deal more time in twenty-f our hours than is com- 
monly supposed. It will be bad management on 
your part if you work your head so long that you 
haven't a moment to devote to your heart" His eyes 
twinkled. " If you have anything to reproach your- 
self with, young woman, make confession to your hus- 
band. Your dignity won't suffer if you do open 
negotiations for a restoration of the status qvx) ante, and 
Tom will be a smaller man than I take him for if he 
requires any humiliating concessions on your part 
He 's in love with you, which is a point in your favour 
anyhow." 

Edith looked unconvinced, but it was something 
to have a fresh light turned upon the facts, especially 
by the father whose wisdom was so unworldly, and 
whose advice, practical or unpractical, was at any rate 
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entirely unselfish and dictated only by love for her. 
And as she looked back on her immediate past she 
did find something with which to reproach herself — 
not a little selfishness and not a little arroganca 
Here in this garden, where Tom had asked her to be 
his wife, it should not be very difficult to say that she 
was sorry for that, and she had no need to fear what 
the response would be. 

" I don't want to make light of your difficulties," 
her father said presently ; " it 's always dangerous to 
underrate things ; but I do suggest that both you and 
your husband may have thought them bigger and 
worse than they are, just because they were so near to 
you. "When you come to look at them together and 
see them in perspective from here, you may be sur- 
prised to find how small they are, relative to the whole 
view of your Ufa" 

" Nobody could help being sweet and good who 
lived with you," she said a little tremulously. " It 's 
a mistake to picture charity a woman. Charity is 
a male being, something more than human, and occu- 
pies the Deanery of St Gyres." 

"Charity wears gaiters, and has a pretty taste in 
port? " inquired her father. " No, my darling ; I 'm a 
very human old man. But just because I am so hu- 
man and so old I can reassure you a little about your 
troubles. Hold fast to your love, and remember that 
nothing that is not unworthy in itself can diminish it 
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And for the rest, so long as it is not unworthy, do as 
much work as you can ; that, however strenuous, can- 
not interfere with love. Why not? Because work is 
of time, and love is of eternity." 

It was impossible not to be comforted, but Edith 
wondered, as many people wonder, how she could ap- 
ply in practice what she could not fail to agree with in 
theory. After all, it takes two people to make a 
married coupla 

" What am I to do if Tom continues to think I 'm neg- 
lecting him for my independent interests ? " she asked, 
reverting to her father's previous worda 

" Make your interests his." 

Edith shook her head. 

" That 's a hopeless task. My book was n't bad of its 
sort, but Tom could never have read it if I had n't been 
the author. There was absolutely nothing in it to in- 
terest him." 

The Dean got up preparatory to going indoors. 

" By the way," he said, apparently casually, " you 
remember that scene in your story where, by a me- 
chanical contrivance, the figure of Christ leans down 
from the crucifix and breaks the neck of the suppliant 
who touches its feet Where did you get that notion 
from?" 

"Prom the Oychpcedia Oatholica" she answered. 
" There 's an extraordinary article there on symbolism 
in tortura Why?" 
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" Begin the hopeless task with that," her father an- 
swered, with a smila " That is an extraordinary article, 
and your husband wrote it It might interest hiin 
very much to realise how that article of his struck 
your imagination, and to see how another mind ap- 
proached his own subject and translated it into real- 
istic fiction. You may find that you have n't reached 
your husband's literary limitations yet It's worth 
trying, anyhow " ; and, genuinely amused by Edith's 
look of surprise and heightened colour, the Dean hur- 
ried away before she could find an answer. 

Yet when, a few days afterward, Glanville reached 
St Cyres, the Dean's anxiety was increased rather 
than allayed. The communion between husband and 
wife had lost much of its spontaneity ; if she was more 
silent than formerly, he was taciturn to the point of 
sternness; his courtesy was merging into an almost 
punctilious politeness, and the old perfection of their 
mutual worship was marred by overmuch of cere- 
monial Edith's metaphor was well chosen : the mer- 
cury in the thermometer of their affections seemed to 
have gone down as if cold pressure had been applied 
to the glass outside. Moreover, although Edith had 
naturally turned to her father for help in her perplex- 
ity, Glanville, equally naturally, avoided anything 
like discussion of his married life. 

But by degrees the Dean arrived at something like 
a comprehension of the facts, and did his best to re- 
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move what he honestly thought was a misconception 
of the relative importance of things in the minds of his 
two children. "With a wisdom surely bestowed on 
him from above he contrived, while refraining from 
dissertations on the subject, to convey to them both a 
lesson in the art of putting things, and, more than all, 
he quite unconsciously did them good by the mere 
contact with himself, who, like Charity, was long-suf- 
fering and kind and incapable of thinking any evil. 
Of the particular type of person by whom Edith had 
lately been so fascinated and Glanville so repelled, he 
had indeed no knowledge at first hand, but of the gen- 
eral principles over which husband and wife had joined 
issue his opinion was sufficiently precise. 

" I don't know these people," he said to Glanville, 
" and so I should not dream of finding fault with your 
contempt for them. But you are too big a man to 
be ungeneroua Why should you grudge any woman 
her success ? Presumably you prefer a clever woman 
to a foolish one ? If so, I don't understand why you 
should object to her establishing her claim by writing 
a book or painting a pictura I don't mean that you 
would wish her to do either simply to prove her 
superiority, — that would be an unworthy motive by 
itself, — but if she does it because it's in her, and 
the result is good work, it seems to me that in her 
mere success you might find another cause for proud 
aflEection. I may be an old duffer, but the longer I 
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live the more convinced I become, as Yon Humboldt 
was, that the grand leading principle is the absolute 
and essential importance of human development in 
its richest diversity. You may be quite right in 
feeling scorn for people like Mr. Merrick, but, for 
Heaven's sake, avoid cheap sneers I The more devel- 
oped Edith is, the more reason you will have to love 
her, not the less; and the more points you will find 
you have in common with her." 

That was the tenor of his conversation, and Glan- 
ville smoked silently, unconvinced perhaps, but inter- 
ested, and wondering what Lance Hill, for one, would 
find to say in answer to the Dean's contention. His 
own mind worked slowly just now, partly because he 
was tired by a long term's work and by his campaign 
in Scotland, partly because he had really been less 
happy these last few months, and any diminution of 
happiness involves a corresponding diminution of 
mental energy. But in one respect the Dean's forecast 
was justified by the event 

In the pure atmosphere of the old garden all that 
was best and fairest in both the man and the woman 
revived, and, released from the stress and competition 
of the great city, they had leisure to readjust their 
notions of the busy life in which they had been 
engaged. They must return to it soon, but they 
would return to it refreshed by this brief sojourn 
in the shadows of the Cathedral, where there was 
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nothing to check or disturb the current of the love 
tbat was deep in their hearta And as, on the last 
night of their stay at St Gyres, Glanville bent over 
and kissed his sleeping wife he thought that if there 
was a solution to the little problem which had seemed 
so great to him it m^ht well be on the lines sug- 
gested by the Dean, and in the possibility he found 
hope. 

The Ein> 
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